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PREFACE 


The preeent volume la a by product of work towards a com 
prehenaive life of Thacbemy on wbioh I have boon Intermittently 
engaged ainne 194G The detailed Investigation of Thaokemy a 
fftmU y background necoasitatod by tlvls project led mo to an 
mcreaaing awareness of the oitont to which his imaginative life 
was dependent for suatenanco on the persona who figured moat 
intimately in hia personal history When I was united to apeak 
at the Lowell Inatltuto I acooidingly ohoao as mj topic a con 
aidoration. of this relatlonahip with particular oraphasis on its 
oonaequencea for Thackeray s fiotlon The resulting lectures have 
been revised and extended auico tholr delivery in February 1050 
particularly m chapters one five and eight If chapter five has 
thereby attained a length dlaproportionat© to its contribution to 
my pr ia dpal theme I must plead in extenuation a desire to put 
on record the essential information regarding the original ^ of 
Major Pendennia a gentleman who has not prenoosly figured m 
Thackerayan chromoles 

Mnob of what follows has been drawn from unpublished 
Bouroea Partioularly m chapters two and four but to aomo 
extent throughout the book, I have used manusenpt materials 
in the possession of Mrs, Kiohard Puller Thaokcraj s grand 
daughter In chapter five I have depended chiefly on the 
Wellealey Papers In the British Bluseum Clhaptor aix ia based 
m large part on letters owned bv Father Paul Brookfield itrs 
Brool^id B grandson and by Dr A, 8 W Rosenbaoh Chapter 
seven ia enhvened by anecdotes and other information from the 
family archives of Mr Evelyn Carmichael and Mrs TempG 
Monroe collateral relatives of Blajor Oarmichael-Smyth I am 
duly grateful for the use of these vaned data 

I most also reoord certain other obligations Mr Ralph 
IxJwell Trustee of the Lowell Institute has kmdly agreed to the 
publication of these lectures My conclusions oonoeming the 
autobiographical background of Bmond were recorded in ab 
breviat^ form for the Britiah Broadcasting Company a third 
program during the summer of 1940 and were afterwards pub 
hflhed m the Lwiensr A aummarv of the same material appears 
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m my mtroduotion to the Modem Library’s College Edition 
of Esmond I thank the British Broadcastmg Company and 
Random House for allowmg me to reprmt copyrighted material 
I am mdebted as well to my friends Gordon Haight of Yale 
Umversity and Kathleen TiUotson of the Umversity of London 
for then' attentive readmg of this volume and to Miss F L 
Rudston Brown, Honorary Librarian and one-time Secretary of 
the Royal Society of Literature, for the devoted care with which 
she has seen this volume through the press 
It only remams for me to note that a post-service fellowship 
in the humamties from the Rockefeller Foundation and a grant 
from the Graduate College of the Umversity of Hhnois enabled 
me to spend the academic year 1948-49 m England, where I 
made the mquiries on which this study rests 
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THE SEDUOnONB OF 6IENTBIENT 
1 

In tile present oentiuy the pTovailing attitude towards the 
Victorian age in England has twice undergone radical alteration 
The preetige of the Victorians warred during the Edwardian ora 
and ooUapeed during the first World War l^r a time it is true 
the Georgians oontinned to feel their fathers example as a 
repToaoh, but in 1918 Lytton Stmohey s Eminent Vtctonana 
reT^ed to hia oontemporanea how an oppreesive horitogo might 
be converted into a eonreo of amosemont With Straohey • aid 
they dlsoovured and exploited the typical mid Victorian a 
figure A. C Bradlev has noted amply proving the creative 
energy of the Georgian imagmatiOQ ^ Beginning in the nine* 
teen thirties and partiaulariy during the second Worid War 
however the Victorian ago regoinea general Javor among the 
hterate m England Its renew^ prestige may be attribute m 
part to the nostalgio fascination that a class now largely dia 
poeaeesed has found In contemplating a eomal order in which 
then* forebears still enjoyed sped a! privileges and comforts. Bnt 
admiration for the Victorians is today quite as frequently en 
countered among socialists as among tones and it is now assumed 
almost as uniformly in the New Etaiesman as in the Spedaior 
that the Victorian age was one of the two supremely great epochs 
of English national life 

The reputation of Vlotonan litorature has fallen and risen with 
the reputation of the period generally Ita dominant form, the 
novel, promises to be as popular m the nineteen fifties as it was 
unpopular in the nineteen twenties. Certain novelists of course 
have fared better than others in this wholesale reappraisal. We 
have witneeaed in turn the revival of Anthony Trollope of 
l)iokens of Henry James (a Viotonan surely at least through 
The Tragui Jfuse) and of Qeorge Eliot 

There has been as yet no oompoiable return to Thackeray s 
fiction though much has reoentty been written about him u 
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a person The response that greeted his Letters and Pnvaie 
Papers in 1945-46 demonstrated that for a small but by no means 
neghgible group of readers he remams today what W C Brownell 
descnhed him as being fifty yeais ago, “ the most mterestmg 
personahty, perhaps, that has expressed itself in prose Pour 
hiographical studies have appeared since the pubhcation of Ins 
correspondence,^ and three more have been announced ^ But 
apart from Va?nt^ Fair, and to a lesser degree Esmond, his 
novels are not widelj’^ lead While he has not been neglected by 
critics durmg the past twenty yearn,® the tone of references to 
him in atani guide wntmg has been condescendmg,® and no finsh 
perspective has been suggested that might disengage latent 
values m his work 

The search for such a peispective might take the form of an 
exploration of quahties traditionally ascnbed to Thackeray’s 
novels which they are still admitted to possess, hut which are 
currently unfashionable Alternatively, such a pomt of view 
might be disclosed by an mquiry regarding other and still esteemed 
quahties once confidently attributed to his fiction but now often 
demed to it 

The first alternative is perhaps the more attractive We 
contmue to grant that Thackeray is a master of panoramic fiction 
of the “ crowded ” as opposed to the “ bare ” novel Everyone 
recognizes his wide range, the variety of characters that he 
understands, and the Iveen sense of society which enables him to 
present the general hfe of his time m terms of the individuals and 
social groups whose destuues he traces m his novels ® These 
are important virtues , but they do not excite contemporary’' 
critics of fiction, who are mchned m this connection to echo a 
question posed by Henry James m his preface to T/ie Tragic 
Muse 

A picture without composition shghts its most precious chance for beauty, and 
18 moreover not composed at all unless the pamtor knows how that prmciplo of 
health and safety, workmg as an absolutely premeditated art, has prevailed' 
^ere may m its absence be hfe, mcontestably, as “ Tlie Newcomes ” has life, as - 
“ Les Trois Mousquetaues,” as Tolstoi’s “ Peace and War,” have it , but what 
do such large, loose, baggy monsters, with their queer elements of the accidental 
and the arbitrary, artistically mean?® 

James’s description of panoramic fiction as “ a pictme Avithout 
composition ” rests on a fundamental error We shall never 
properly understand the “ crowded ” novel untd we recognise 
that it possesses its own logical basis, just as does the “ bare ” 
novel We shall never properly appreciate its freedom of move- 
* ment and richness of mvention untd we comprehend that it has 
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it* own canons of rclomnco and function and tlmt these canons 
operate none the less surch bocauao the \'or> comploiit} of the 

crowded novel prorents the conscious formulation of its 
rationale in the mmd of the novelist and renders difTioult the 
soheinatization of this rationale 1 j\ the critic But this is a task 
to ho undertaken in a comprehensive studN of fiction not in a 
monograph on a single author and I pass regretfulU to m3 
second allematlve 

If tho comprchcnsi\'cness of Thackemj s \'is{on of life is still 
granted tho same cannot ho said for its anthont\ \ot h\ his 
contemporaries and h\ tho two gonemtions of readers nhn 
followed them Thackera\ was pniLBC<I nlK)\'o all for his profound 
insight into human nature for his sagneitj anti for tho wit 
eloquence and distinction of his prose Nor is it difiicult to find 
ample warrant for such praise In Ids fiction Certain of Thackc 
ra\ 8 men and women remain unquestioned triumphs of cliarno 
terization witness Beck\ Sharp Jos ScdIo\ Hawilon Crawloj 
and old lUsa CrawloN in I anily ioir Major Pendonnls in 
Pemfennw Barnes Ncwcome In The Netreomea and the two 
incarnations ofBcatruc Esmond in and in PAe 1 irpmans 

As for cntldam of life Imlllantl) expressed Thackerat s 
great novels of modem life to cito no other port of hU work 
contain a stock of epigrams sufnolent to rank him with La Bru3'6ro 
or Vaovenargucs insider the acid commentary tlmt aecom 
panics his narraU\o in landy Eoir bis olisorvatlon that tho 
} onngor Sir Pitt Crawley failed somehow in spito of a mediocrity 
which ought to hftvo insured an> man a success Ills assertion 
that One of tho great rorulitlons of anger and hatred is that 
you must tell and liolloN'c lies against tho hntod ohjeot in order 
to bo consistent ** or his remark that If a mans 
character is to l>o abused say what \ou will there s iiobod\ like 
a relation to do tho business ’* If Thackeray is less eager to 
wound in Pendennw his now tolerance bos not blunted his sense 
of life * ironies OnomaN prefer indootl tho quiolor and simpler 
effects of tho later noi ol Ke ^mto6 of the forowoll dinner gi\-on 
to Captain Costlgan upon his departure from Clmttcns TIic 
OToning was a great tnumph for him — it ended All triumphs 
and all evenings end ** Cured of his Infatuation irith tho 
Fotheringay Pen talks about hor one moonlight night on Chat 
tens bridge with tho old fiddler Bowes who has also loved hor 
Thackeray concludes his account of tho episode Tho little 
flaming spark [from Pen s cigarj dropped into tho water below 
and disappeared and Pen as ho rode homo that night actually 
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thought about somebody but himself Sometimes Thackeray 
makes his pomt without overt explanation, as in the scene in 
Fleet Prison, where the publisher Bungay sits by, while his 
mcarcerated editor Captam Shandon pens the prospectus for a 
new paper “ The Pall Mall Gazette is written by gentlemen for 
gentlemen,” writes the Captain , “its conductors speak to the 
classes m which they hve and were bom In The Newcomea 
Thackeray’s aphorisms are tinged by a deepenmg sadness “ In 
youth, you see, one is touched by kmdness,” he remarlcs of Pen’s 
mstant'hkmg for Colonel Newcorae “ A man of the world may, 
of course, be grateful or not as he chooses And in this novel 
there is at least one maxim worthy of La Rochefoucauld at his 
best, Thackeray s proposition that “ Tlie true pleasure of hfe is 
to hve with your mfenors 

If Thackeray’s characters had always been conceived ivith the 
mastery that he displays m Becky and Major Pendennis, if he 
had always ivntten as m the passages just cited , we ivould today 
question the authority until which he speaks no more than (hd 
his first readeis At Ins best he commands a inew of hfe that one 
readily accepts, to use ]\Ir T S Eliot’s test, “as coherent, 
mature, and founded on the facts of experience But else- 
where m his fiction the confidence of the modern reader is shaken 
by the most surpnsmg lapses in Thackeray’s control The 
temptations to which Thackeray sometimes succumbed are 
perhaps most telhngly described by Joseph Conrad, who was 
himself attracted by the same lures Conrad ivrote of Maupas- 
sant 


The inherent greatness of the man consists m tins, that ho Mnll lot none of the 
fascmations that beset a wnter workmg m lonolmess turn lum aivay from the 
straight path, from the vouchsafed ■vision of evcellonco He tvill not be led mto 
perdition by the seductions of sentiment, of eloquence, of humour, of pathos , 
of all that splendid pageant of faults that pass between the writer and his probity 
on the blank sheet of paper, like the glittering cortege of deadly sins before the 
austere anchorite m the desert air of Thebalde 


For Thackeray and his Victorian readers sentiment, eloquence, 
humour, and pathos were not faults but excellences Conce rnin g 
humour and perhaps eloquence, some of us still side with the 
Vietonans, despite the modem orthodoxy which holds that these 
effects mvolve pre-assumptions which hamper the novehst m his 
aim of achieving “ the non-poetio statement of a poetic truth 
But it IS otherwise with sentiment and pathos, at any rate of the 
sort that Thackeray often provides A palpable shift m taste 
must here be taken mto account It may be mamtamed that 
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the sources of Thackeray a sentimentaUsm wore closely linked to 
the sources of bis greateet strength hnt there can be no doubt 
that we r^ard the thing Itself in a very different light than did 
the Victonana How oddly it atrikee us to find even George 
Ehot the novelist among Thackeray s oontemporarles whose 
work is least touched by sentimentality complimenting her 
friend ITbm Hennell upon the latter s essay Aimoen of 
in these terms 

Some of ycnr oim ptMaom I think ^'wy sdminble— •oow of them made me ery 
vhkh U ahraji a or the highect pfeajnra vrHlng can giro ma.*^ 

As we shah see Thackeray a finit readers thought that he 
confined himself much too strictly to satire and realism and 
consequently presented an unduly gloomy and disheaitoning 
view of hfe Far firom being distroaa^ by the failure m control 
which we today detect in hia sontimontal and pathetic passages 
thev enoouraged him to exploit those resources His fiction 
performed for many of them tho same service that Wordsivorth s 
poetry performed for John Stuart Mill and Matthem Arnold It 
loosed their hearts m tears and made them feel Thackoroy s 
more intelligent admirers wore no doubt always aware that his 
sentlraental efiects presupposed a failure to judge Ills characters 
accurately but they justified this failure on the same grounda 
that Ruskm justifies certain Instonoos of tho pathetic fallacy 
in the deson^ion of natural objects 

point In «mostlon [Runkin In MotUm PduUct*] — DUMly 

tu diffamuro betveea the ordiniry ud true appeoranoca of thing* to 

« I «i«l the gxtf oo r dinafy or fkbe ftpposnncoa, when w« an imdw tbo influenoe 
M tmo tiia, or ooc tgoi p l attyq Cemey { W 0 O appeorutco*, I nay u entirely 

°“*TOected vith ^ny xtad perwrr or ehaneter in tho object, and only imputed 
” ^ ^ Ktnr M loM u eoo that iho/caWto l» trtjo, we pardoo, or aro 

•renpletteedby the oonfeaaed fallacy of sight wlii^ it indom.** 

^hen Walter Bagehot doacribod Thackeray os our great 
s^timentallat ** in 1854 ho Intended to imply praise rather 
than blame by the phrase 

As the Kn g ll fl h public grew familiar with the rigors of French 
Russian fiction towards tho end of the nmeteenth century 
^^lockerayau realism could no longer be regarded as particularly 
in Ftcionon Prose ifaslers (1001) W C Brownell b^an 
hiB consideration of Thaokerav by noting 

the kind-U more ttciklng than the change that haa come over popular 
to bb worka. T^4?ad of oyiihusm be U now reproached with 
™**rtatfty by hb cwwjra Thao hea brought about a better ttndecatandiiig 
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of tlio man, and at tho onmo timo has modified tho popular ora% ing for tlio ropro 
sontntion of lifo as a fairj'-talo, and tho popular disposilion to rosont portraiture 
as calumny 

This shift in attitude has licen intensified in our ow n time, as 
pronounced emotional colonng has come to he increasingly 
avoided hy uriters of serious fiction Indeed, the sentimental 
element in Thackeray’s fiction has non the odd effect of seeming 
to associate it with those modem media of mass entertainment 
in which conventional emotional resiionscs still parade unahashed, 
the film, the slick -maga/ine stor\ , and the radio-serial 

Recent critics of Thackcia3'’s fiction have vicued the problem 
presented by his sentimentalism in various nays A feu belated 
adlierents to the genteel trachtion still ignore it ontircl;v At 
the opposite end of tho scale is an occasional extremist for uhom 
it spoils Thackeray’s uork. Mi J Y T Greig, foi example, is 
driven by Thackeiay s sentimental passages to regard him, “ in 
spite of ins many gifts, as a novelist inanqud''-'" But usually 
modern critics attempt to palliate Thackcra;^ ’s sentimental 
excesses b}^ arguing that the} aie concessions to the taste of Ins 
age Their guide in intei preting Thackeray s fiction is John 
Stuart Mill’s Victorian lephrasing of Bacon’s most celebrated 
maxmi “ Whoever has a uifo and children has given hostages 
to Mrs Grundy ]\Iiss Elizabeth Dieu accordingly writes 

It IS unpossiblo as wo road Tliackoraj not to bo con\ mood that ho had tlio groatoat 
contompt for tho opmion of his daj ns to ivhnt mndo a ‘ good woman ’ [Ho 

insists] that Amoha is tho porfoct tj^io of SMOot solfioss womanhood This is 
what lus ago wanted to tlunk, and that is what ho fools lio must gi\ o thorn 

Similaily Mr G U Ellis holds that Thackeray s domestic yard- 
stick for measuring charactei aiouses 

tho suspicion that it is a testimony to tho sonsibihtios of lus nudionco mtlior than 
to tho partialities of lus owm mind It w ill probably always remain a htorarv’ 

problem to distinguish botwoon wliat Tliackorny really folt about tho domestic 
quahty m literature and what ho was compollod to say -• 

None of these divergent ^n^ews has much to recommend it We 
do Thackeray no sersnee by ignormg the uneasiness that his 
sentimentahty sometimes occasions us It is absurd to caU the 
author of Vamty Fmr and Esmond a “ iiovehst manyud ’ And 
the weU-meamng but misguided extenuations advanced by such 
critics as Miss Brew and I\Ir Elhs — ivhich ivere aluays of dubious 
utihty, smee they defended Thackeray’s inteUigence at the 
expense of his smeenty — could not be ci edited after the details 
of his personal history became known through his Letters and 
Private Papers 
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A clo8© eiaminataon of tho Bontamentel elemont in Thackeray b 
fiction •with the view of detennimng its oanse natnre and extent, 
will Btiggeet a more valid attitude towards the problem that it 
presents to the modem reader The basic data for Buoh an 
inquiry are to be fonnd in the relation between T ha c k e r ay b 
personal history and his imagmativo life By following bio 
graphical clues which in T^amteray a oaso have far more than 
merely anecdotal interest it •will be possible to delimit 'With 
some precimon the area in which he no longer speaks to na with 
authority The eetahlishment of thea© boundanes 'will In tom 
reinforce our confidence m Thaokomy s general mastery of 
eipenenoe a confidence without which no novelist can retain 
dassio rank. 


n 

We can first make certain broad preliminary disonmmations 
concerning the part of life where Thackeray s perspicaacity failed 
him and the corresponding area of his firtion where his senti 
mental bias most ol^ly reveels itself As •we enoonnter passage 
after passage in Thackeray s novels m which he exalte simpUoity 
mnoeenoe and softhearte^ess we grow ill at ease and reh^ons 
not because he admires these estlmahle qualities but because of 
the disproportionate emphasis that ho gives them. It gradually 
comes home to us that his bano ethical aammption may 
summed up in precisely those lines which Matthew Arnold cites 
to illustrate Bums s lo^ of high seriousnees 

To XDAke a hAppy firo.akl» «llme 
To neAOA and 

Hiafi tbe tros patboa and sobUnie 
Of hmoan Ilfo • 

Such importance does Thackeray attach to the domestic affections 
indeed, that he seems to iea've no place for other and perhaps 
higher motives 

That Th a cker ay s devotion to the domestic affections la 
exaggerated appears most clearly when the oharaoterB in his 
novels who most fully represent these quahtios are studied. 
Thackeray s attitude towards Colonel Newcome for example 
or towards the whimpering little goddess whom he dedfles in 
©•very novel (as on irre^verent dissenter among Viotorian ro- 
^ewers phrased it)* is marked ummstakablv by what Georg© 
Bernard ^aw has bluntly termed an affectionate anH admiring 
love of sentimental stupidity for its own sake To examine 
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these charactei's, and certain others chosen for purposes of 
contrast, in relation to the relatives and friends from ivhom 
Thackeray drew them mil be the main husmess of this book 

Now, the excesses of psychological cntics, impelled by vhat 
Stevenson called an “ impnncipled avidity after effect into 
equatmg the wildest and most improbable conjectures mth 
demonstrated fact,^^ have long since led the vary reader to 
regard imputed autobiography and assorted “ originals ” with 
extreme scepticism Since I share tins scepticism, I shall advance 
no autobiographical parallels that do not scorn to me unmistak- 
able , and mth thiee exceptions^’ I shall consider only characters 
whose “ ongmals ” Thackoraj' has himself identified Even so, 
I should hesitate to follov this hne of investigation, if it v ere not 
possible to ground it sohdly on certain generalizations concerning 
the creative process in Thackeray 

In the last anal3^si8 all fiction is inoAitabl}' autobiograplucal, 
for no novehst can transcend the limits of Ins ovn personahty 
and expenence But vTiteis of fiction can be dmded into tvo 
groups as regards the degree of impersonality that they strive to 
attam Henrj^ James may stand as an exemplar of the objective 
method followed by most modem novehsts Janies ivas doter- 
mmed to avoid both self-revolation, vlnch he contemptuous!}’’ 
called “ the lync leak,”’’® and direct portraiture from life No 
doubt his shorter tales sometimes reflect the mvolvenients that 
stirred him most m his ovm life, occasional!}’’ quite directly, as m 
his stones about artists and iraters , but m his novels the auto- 
biographical element is so veiled as to bo unrecognizable As 
to “ ongmals,” we have only to recall Ins reply vhon taxed by 
his brother WiUiam with havmg drami SIiss Birdseye in The. 
Bostonians from Elizabeth Peabody “ SIiss Birdseye was 
evolved entirely from my moral consciousness,” he VTote, “ hke 
every other person I have ever dravni James’s pomt of 
departure was typically a “stray suggestion,” a “vandormg 
word,” a “ vague echo,”®’ which he proceeded to elaborate mto 
the most compheated constructions It mattered not how 
remote his donnde might be from his own expenence If you 
have “ for fiction, the root of the matter m you,” he msisted, 
you are not really helpless, not "without your resource, 
even before mystenes abysmal 

Admiration for James’s achievement should not bhnd us to 
the very different relation between fiction and expenence that 
obtams ’with most of the world’s great novehsts In the books 
of these less austere masters — ^Balzac, Dickens, Dostoievski, 
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Proust and Tolstoi aro among thoir namber — thero ia an 
abundance of autobiographj and portraiture from hfo The 
reaerre that Jameo cultivated vrM foreign to thoao confiding 
geniuBee who seemed to woric at thoir best under the proeaure of 
direct personal experience Somerset hlaugham spooks for them 
m the foUowmg passage from The Summing Up 

1 l»ve be«n bUiMd bec«w I hare dnwn mr cheracten from U%'iiig poreocus 
■nij from erHIcfrms that I t»vB n«d one migfai »up\ju *e that nobody ever 
flf TF" thli before. Tbat U D oua e na e It ta the mdrwial custom. Tumoner 
stated that be could ziot crc«te a oharaet^ at all mdem aa a starting pomt be 
could fix ^ tanaginalloa on a Uring penon. I l u i p e ct that the ir^tcra -who 
deny they use actual p eraooa decotre thetneehre (which is not bnponsible, 
since yon can be a very go^ norelkt witberat being very intelligent) or deceire 
at. 1 slxmld say that tbepnetice of drawing enaracten from actual models 

b not only anhenel bat neoeasary * 

Thackeray at an> rate followed the pnvotioo that Maugham 
describes Though he nowhere doclarcs himself as explicitly as 
James or Maugham his method of oharaotor creation can bo 
formulated with some confidence from hmta in hia loiters and 
recorded conversatiom Wt may start with his defence of realism 
in a letter to David Masson oonceming the latter s essay on 
Dand Copp^rfidd and Pendenn^ 

I qoaiTsl whh hb Art In many r«gpocta [Tbackeray writes of Diekavt] s trb. I 
don i think reprsamta Katon duly } for inaianen, kllwvber appears to mo aa 
axafferatloQ of a man. aa bb name Is of a oameu It b dellghtfu and zwalrfia nut 
bu^ I bat it b no more a n«l man than my friend Punch la i and in ao far 1 
protest against hbi^-^ bolding that the Art of hovebir tompreaent hatnre i 

to eoerey aa strong as possible the eeotfrneot of reality— In traaxJy or apoem 
or a lofty drama you aim at producing diflermt emotlcats | tlie fi^m morlng. 
aul their words aounding he^caHy i but In a dra-wlng-room drama a coat U a 
«oat Bzul a pnkar a poker | and must be nothing ebe aotording to zny ethics, 
not sn smbrolderea tank nor a great red hot bstnUDent Ubt> tba Pantomime 
ti c ap o n .** 

Thackeray s oim, In other words was to portray life directly 
without distortion or idealisation. 

Indeed Thackeray a habits of work sometimes made for an 
almost Joumallstio directness of reportliig with a printers 
de adli n e to meet he inevitably reflected In hla fiction the im 
mediate concerns of his day to-day life What he says of btome 
applies equally to himsnlf 

Ap«rikraatradA,lDdoed.bthatofamaawbohasto bringhbtoan aztd laagfatar 
Ms rBcoOsetiaoa, bb parHoal grleCi and Jot«> hb prbrmto tbout^rta and to 

market, to writs them on paper sod them for mocay 

Closely Bcrutinked his novels turn out to afford a kind of diary of 
his intimate life Have the Dnbhn newspapers protested 
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mtemperatoly against a fancied insult in Pcndcnnis to a favorite 
Irish soprano ^ An initial lottei in a later nunibor of the novel 
shows Thackeray besot by Irish raffs, who hide then own coun- 
tenances behind masks of the lady’s face Has John Forster 
m the Exatmncr attacked Thackeray’s lectures on the English 
Humonsts out of injudicious loyalt}’^ to Dickons ’ Ho shortl;y 
figures in Esmond as Tom Boxer, uho because he is “ i\Xr Con- 
greve’s man,” falls foul in the Ohssrmlo) of a neu comedy h} 
Dick Steele Does Edmund Yates annoy Thackeray by an 
offensive article in Totmi Tall ^ Pointed references to Young 
Grubstreet, Tom Garbage, and the Kennel ^hscdlany appear in 
The Virginians 

But these mcidental autobiograplucal touches have hardly 
more critical significance than the topical allusions in an Eli/a- 
bethau play Thackeray’s novels are a reflection of his intimate 
experience in a deeper sense Ho drew many of Ins principal 
characters from hfe, qiuto often choosing as models persons to 
whom ho was bound by close emotional ties Ho was entirely 
candid in acknovledgmg this relationship Whitivell Ehnn 
noted in 1867 that Thackeray 

talks quito frooly and simply of his omi ^^Titings — tolls a story, and then addn 
that it suggested such and such a trait of ono of lus characters Ho said, ‘ People 
tell me such and such a character is not natural but I / now it is natural, that 
IS to the life 

We shall note how Thackeray himself identified the “ originals ” 
of Ameha of Helen Pendonnis, of Lord and Lad 3 ^ Castlev ood and 
Haivy Esmond, and of Colonel Newcome His models for man} 
other characters can be determined with equal ceitainty 

Thackera}^ followed a fixed jiattern in 2 Jortra 3 '’ing characters 
from life Each is jiiesented imtiaU}’^ m a comjirehensive sketch 
which mcludes a good many details from the actual porsonahty 
and career of his model But after the fictional personage is 
estabhshed, he takes on a hfe of his ov u, distmct from that of his 
ongmal “ The characters once created lead me,” Thackera}’’ 
asserted, “ and I follow where they duect The}’^ formed an 
imagmary society m his nund, of winch he preferred to regard 
himself as merely the deeply mterested observer and recorder 

Papa became qmte fond of his characters,” his daughtei 
testifies , “ they seemed ahve to him He said of the figures 
m Vanity Fair, “ I beheve perfectl}' m all those people and 
on finishmg The Newcomes he noted that he was “ quite sorr}' 
to part with a numbei of land people with whom I had been 
hvmg and talking these 20 months past We shall see m 
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later ohapterB how he diwlaimed control over the actionB of 
Lady CasUewood Harry Esmond and Colonel Newootnn dedar 
ing m one matanoe of the provoking behaviour of the last it 
was m him to do it He must 

Yet despite Thackeray b Burrender to his oharaoters they 
remained alwaya anchored to then onglnolB because of hi« 
coimotion that personality does not change with the passage of 
tune though different fe«tfl of it may emerge under different 
crrcumstances This behef Is stated on many occasions in his 
fiction hut never more eloquently than in Pendenms 

An yon not «w« stricken, yoo, Inendly re*der [TTiMkecmy inmilre*}, who talan^ 
the pegs up for • zdoskdI s li^t reading, lay H down, nercbsooe, for a graver 
reAeotkic,- — to think bow yon, — who have co rwmim a U in your socecaa or yonr 
(fivstor msy be bolding marked station, or a bopelen md namcWa plaee in the 
crowd — who bave psaed throogh how many atrng^ea of defeat, saeceat, crime, 
mnOTse to yottrseif onij known I — wbo may have loved and grown oold, wepi 
and langbed wE«tp, how often I — to tMnfc hm yon are tbe same Vm, whom In 
ehOdbood yon remember before tbe vo y age of life be^an 1 It has bean pros 
perema, and yon are riding Into port, tbe people hnvtatng and tbe gtma sahitl^ — 
sjod tbs lod^ captain bows tbe snip a si ie and tbore ia a care under tlie 
Stef on bia brs^ which nobody known of t or you are wrecked and U^hod. 
bopdeaa, to a aoUtary spar oat at sea •— <be ankiDg man end the ro-eveasfol one 
am thinking each about home very likely aod remanboring the time wbeo Utc^ 
were eUkiren alone on the bopeim spar drowning out oi sight ; alone In the 
midst of tbe qowd epplaudfug you.* 

Where Georg© Ebot s preoccupation in her later novels with the 
development of ohora^r led her to ooncontrato on tho snp- 
preesed transituDus that umte all oontraate Thackeray was 
oonoemed rather with showing how the latent possibilities of con 
atant peraonaiitiee are brought out hy the varying hoiwrdfl of life 
Hifl pnuaipal figures follow much tho samo path, Amelia Helen 
Pendeanifl Lady Castlewood and Colonel Newoome begin m 
prosperity endure heavy misfortune and ore reduced at last 
in Henry James s words to the condition of a humble heart 
a bowed head, a patient wonder a suspended judgment before 
tbe awful will and tbe mysterious decrees of Providence ** 
They end their fictional careers chastened but eesentially un 
changed 


2 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE MAILING OF A NOVELIST 
I 

“ It takes three geneiations to make a gentleman, ’ Tliackeia}^ 
iised to say,^ min dful of the compact and influential famil}' 
corporation to which his giandfather and fathei belonged The 
Thackerays were a closol}'’ kmt Anglo-Indian clan that enjoyed 
a strong mterest m the East India Company’s civil service If 
the humihation that Dickens felt at the recollection of his giand- 
parents m domestic service and his parents m Fleet Prison helped 
to make him the dismhented waif of Santayana’s phrase, cut off 
from the past and hostile to it ^ the pnde that Thackeray took 
in his family and its traditions made the unagmative exploration 
of earher eras a constant dehght and solace to him He was 
bom withm the charmed circle of the upper Avorld, a circumstance 
that affected his development m many ways 

His father, Richmond Thackeray, had risen rapidly m the East 
India Company’s service after his arrival m Bengal m 1798 He 
became one of the great gentlemen of Calcutta, hvmg m state at 
his house m Chowrmghee, with a retmue of sixty or seventy 
servants, an extensive stable, a cellar filled with claret and 
madeira, a native unstress, and the other appurtenances of a man 
of position® When m 1810 he mamed Anne Becher, herself 
the daughter of a Bengal civil servant, he pensioned off his 
mistress and illegitimate child, but did not otherwise modify his 
splendid way of life Durmg the foUowmg year he succeeded to 
the CoUectorship of the twenty -four Pergunnahs, a post worth 
more than £4000 a year When he died m 1816, he left behmd 
him a fortune of £17,000 

His only son, Wilham Makepeace Thackeray, had been bom 
late m the hot and ramy July of 1811 The boy was a seven 
months baby , and the doctor who dehvered him informed his 
mother that “ it was happy for her that he was, as otherwise she 
must have died ” Told that she could bear no further children, 
she lavished all her love on Wilham , and the boy, who was 
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eitraordinanly sensitive and impressible fronl Ins earliest years 
responded with equal fervor For the rest he was brought up 
hke a httle prmoe Two natn e attendants were devoted to his 
exoloflive service and he passed his tune playing m the large 
high-ceiHnged rooms of hia father s great house or Beeing the 
sights of Calontta — the carriages on the Esplanade or the orocodllee 
m the Gangee — ^from the neat oxen-drawn carnage m which he 
rode with his black nnrse 

Late m 1816 when WilHam was five it became necessary to 
send him to England 

What a itmige pfttbcM aeem* to ma to *000100*117 all oar Indian story I [Thaak 
emy was l*t«r to snlshn.] Tha fam^ most be broken up Keep the 

flowers of your bortw beyoctd a oertain Ume and the slokanlng buds wither and 
die In Amecica it is fitim the breast of a poor slave that a child is taken i In 
India H is frixn the wife and from onder tbia palaee of a splendid proeocsni.* 

During his four months aboard the Indiaman Pnnce MegerU the 
boy oontinned to be well cared for by bia own native servant 
and by a close fnend of the famfly who was also making the 
voyage But once m England he found himself plunged abruptly 
into a hostile world. Kmd but preoccupied relatives dispatched 
bbn to a school kept by a oertam Mr and Mrs Arthur in South 
ampton an eetabUshment that must be ranked in regard to 
oomfort and efficiency considerably below l/jwood School in 
Jons Byrt if a httle higher than Potheboys Hall in NuJuAob 
N vJdtby What a dreadful place that pnvate Bchool was 
Thackeray recalled forty five years later cold ohiTblnJnR bad 
dinner* not enough viotuals and caning awful I * Elsewhere 
m the Rourxdabovt Papers he oontlnuee [It] was governed by 
a horrible little tyrant who made our yonng livee bo miserable 
that I remember kneeling by my little b^ of a night and saying 
Pray God^ I may dream of my mother 

The year that Thackeray spent at the Arthurs school shaped 
hiB character quite as decisively as Kipling s was formed by the 
three years of childhood misery which he records m Baa Baa 
Black Sheep or Piokeus e by the months of moral isolation as 
a blacking factory worker which he describee in his fragmentary 
autobiography " AH, in Klplmg s words knew the worst too 
young • but Thackeray was the most defenceless of the three 
Klplmg had a companion in his sister and Pickens was a mature 
and sdf reliant eleven, when they were first mtroduoed to the 
cruelties and meanneesee of life Thackeray faced his oideal 
alone when he was barely six He glanced at this experience in 
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Esmond “ Tlie unhappiness of those days is long forgiven, 
though the}'^ cast a shade of raelnncholv over the child’s youth, 
which AviU accompanj’’ hini, no doubt, to the end of lus days 
as those tender tings are bent the trees groiv aftcniards 

In the following year Thackeray s relatives removed him to a 
reputable school, wliere ho found existence more tolerable He 
had a drear}’^ time, nonetheless, until his mother and her second 
husband, Major Carmichael-Smyth, returned from India in 1820 
Mrs Carniichael-Sm 3 ’’th thus describes the reunion 

Ho could not sponk but mo \ looked nt mo npnm X. apnin, I coultl 

almost have said ‘ Lord no\\ lot fhoii flij sor\nut depart m poaco for mmo p%os 
lla^o soon thy snhation 

Noi did Thackeray’s passionate love diminish as he grew ac- 
customed to being once more vith his motlier 

Nothmg IS like my William’s afTootion [slio VToto a few da\s later] lio fakes m\ 
hand and kisses it and looks at mo as if ho no\or could look long enough, the 
other day ho said to rao ‘ Mama its a long timo since I havo scon a Pla\ and I 
should like to ha\o a treat ’ ‘ Very well tloar I said if Ihoro’s a Thoatro at 

Gosport you shall go, but I can’t go with jou ’ ‘ Tlion I’m sure I shan’t what s 

tho uso of going without jou I had rather see jou than tho plaj 

After four 3 '-ears of loneliness Thackern^’ found himself surrounded 
once more b}’- the cherislung waimth of maternal .ilTcction Tins 
experience, icpeated — though A\ith less mtcnsit} — vhenover he 
returned home from school during the remainder of lus bo} hood, 
fixed his outlook on life ‘‘ All soits of recollections of my ^mutli 
came back to me ”, he noted m his diaiy manv \'ears afterwards, 
upon revisiting one of lus childhood homes, ‘ claik and sad and 
painful with mj’^ dear good mothci as a gentle angel interposing 
between me and miseiy Thackeiaj'' came to see life pei- 
manently in teims of a dichotomy between the warmth and tiust 
of a happy home circle and tho biutahty oi indifference of the 
outside world And his remeinbiance of what Ins mothei had 
been to him when he ac as a boy created in him a peiinanent need 
for the compamonship of a woman Avhom he could love and in 
whom he could confide on much the same terms 


II 

Even after the Carmichael -Smj'^ths’ letuni, Thackeray spent 
only his summer vacations wuth them It was necessary that a 
boy of his position and prospects should receive “ the education 
of a gentleman, and he was accordmgly sent for six years to the 
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London CharteihouBO where hia Btepfather had been before him 
Sydney Smith compared life in the English public eohoola of this 
period to the vegetable struggle of o forest Thackeray 
was not well equipped for such a battle His earlier training had 
been inadequate and CharterhotiBe gave him no opportunity to 
make up lost ground Having no stimulas to intelhgent curiosity 
he fell mto habits of listleeanoss ehnnklng both from his maetois 
and the subjects that thej taught 
Among hiB oompamona he fared better for though near 
sightednesa made him Inept at games he was liked for his humor 
eooiahihty and good temper Yet even outside of school hours 
Thackeray found his first three years at Charterhouse a trial 
He boaro^ at school m an extremely overcrowded and uncom 
fortable house Left to their own devices when not in the class 
room, the boys formed a pnmittve Spartan society in which 
force majntre mitigated only by a rudimentary and erratic sense 
of feir play was the sole authoritj A ngorons system of fagging 
prevail^ which authorized almost an> extreme of brutahty 
Thackeray had been at Charterhouse only a few months when 
hia noee was permanently Battened during one of the boxing 
matches which famished the school its principal amusement 
Thackeray s later years at Charterhouse were more tolerable 
He was then allowed to live in relative oomfort and decency m a 
private home near the school with fellow boarders who also 
preferred the novels poetry and magazine essays of the day to 
the olasslos and mathemahos taught m class Reading led to 
imitation, and by the tune Thackeray left Charterhouse ho 
liked to write almost as much as he hk^ to drew a pursuit in 
which he had displayed maiked talent from earliest childhood. 
Kor should the usefubiefts to him m other ways of early immersion 
m the microcosm of a pubho school be denied Six years of 
the grve-and take of a oommunal life brought hnn an early 
acquaintance with the diversiUea of human nature and taught 
hnn how to hve in somety to see and enjoy its humors to meet 
its difficulties cheerfully and InteUigently 

From Charterhouse Thackeray proceeded in 1829 to Trmity 
College Cambridge Here too though be tried for on honors 
degree he found himself unable to achieve distinction in a our 
riorum limited to olassios mathematics and philosophy and 
he again drifted mto idleness During his second year he fell 
in with a set of fast men from whom he picked up expensive 
tastes He grew fond of gambling playmg first with his college 
fidendfl but eventually befrig marfaad down os a pigeon ready 
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foi pluclaiig b}' piofessionnl gamblers, one of Avliom was the 
decaj^ecl gentleman that latci served as his model for Doii- 
ceace These shnipers won from him I 0 U ’s foi £1,500, vhich 
he paid when he came into his fortune in 1832 

Meanwhile, Thackeray had given up the tinivei sitj after five 
teims, jiassecl a winter in the friendl}'’, polyglot societi of Weimar, 
and settled down at the Middle Temple with the intention of 
studying lav Once nioie, howovei, he found himself incapable 
of steady application to Aioik that he disliked He began to 
gamble again, and lost moie than £600 during a single evening 
He bought a moiibund v eekly paper called the Nnliovn^ Sinndurd, 
winch expned under his cditoiship Foi a time he even essayed 
the most ungentlemanlv occupation of bill-discoiinting But 
none of these employments held his interc-^t and he determined 
at last to become a painter Tn Julv of 1S33, he wrote to In'- 
mothei, who opposed Ins decision because of the low social status 
then occupied by artists 

I think I can draw bcLtoi than do anything olso cortaiiily hko it hotter than 
any other occupation vhy shouldn’t I ? — It requires n tlwco jonn apprentice 
ship howo\ or, wh is not agrooablo — but afterwards the way is clear iL pleasant 
enough , & doubly so for an independent man who not obliged to look to hio 
brush for his li\olihood 


The Thackeiaj^ who wTote this letter was a A\oll-to-do joung 
gentleman proposmg to amuse Imnself by dabbhng in the aits 
But a few montlis later most of the rest of Ins inhcntance was 
lost m the failure of a Calcutta agency house , and Avhen 
Thackeray settled in Pans at the end of 1833, ho was a strugghng 
apprentice pamter Anth only n feA\ hundied pounds botAvoen 
himself and poveity 

If w'e penetrate Thackeiay’s intimate existence botAAoen 1830, 
Avhen he left Cambridge, and 1833, AA^hen he lost his fortune, avo 
find that this seermngly careless and suponor young man, hanging 
loose upon the town, AAas filled AAuth disgust and self-contempt, 
j’^et quite mcapable of altering Ins mode of life On Ins tAventieth 
birthday he Avrote to Edw^ard FitzGerald 

I was looking back yesterday, I cannot find a single dn^ in the course of roc 
life which has been properly oraployod — I can only behold a melancholy buccos 
Sion of idleness & dissipation, which now leaves mo v ithoiit mental satisfaction, 
& I fear without proper repentance 

This Avas to be his prevaihng mood Avhenevei — and such moments 
became mcreasmgly frequent — ^lie gave serious consideration to 
his way of hfe 
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In a sens© it wna a roliof to Wm to lose his fortune , for with it 
went the means to indulge ids taste for idleness and dissipation 
For a while ho was very happy studying to bo a painter — through 
out his life pointing remained the employment from which ho 
dorivod most pleasure— hut by the onrlj months of 1&35 it had 
become clear to him that ho could no\or hope to aohiovo artistic 
success At this time ho wroto to bis friend Frank Stone who 
was already a flourishing genre palntor 

I am in ft fttftto of Uwpair — I hftT« got enoogh tora*ap piciorrft to roft«t an ox 
by — I have becocoa IftUody no with mjmf ftnd ftrt ftwl erory 

tbfnp b elonging to It, that for ft month I hftve been lying on aotka 
DOT^ ftnd never ioiiddns ft pendl. 

In tboM aix mmUza, I datb not dons ft thing vurth looking ftt If in 

another alx month*, I can do no bottsr I wfll ftfrw and go ooi ftnd hang myaelf '* 


ni 

Thackeray was rescued from his mood of sottlod despondono} 
m August of 1836 when ho mot idnotoon year-old Isabella Shawe 
at a Pansian boarding hooao where she lived with her mother 
and sister It was not long boforo bo told a couam that ho was 
desperately in love with a giri without a penny in tho world 
adihng I wiil if I can bolt boforo I have committod 

myself for bettor or worser But I don t think that I shall havo 
tho power ’'• It was curious to see Thaokonvy and Isabella 
together a friend recalls for ho was six foot thiw and she was 
hdow the middle height so that shooould barely roach his arm *® 
Though not protty sho was ploasing m appearance hor best 
feature being nor brilliant rod ^ir Hot manner was very quiet 
and subdued^ that of a shy ohEd rather than, of a woman and 
her dependence on her mother was almost painful to observe 
She had a passion for music and her chief ploasuro was to play 
on tho piano and amg tho anas of BoUini and Bonlrotti Thaoke 
ray was attracted by her othmoal delicacy hor simphcity and 
hOT entire freshness and innooenco Your littlo red polled ghost 
pursues me everywhere ” he wrote a few months later tho 
phantoms of some of your songs oro always In my ears ^ 

Bunng the winter of 1836-36 Thackeray oamo to know some 
thing of the Shaw© family Jlrs Shaw© had boon bom a Oroagh 
of I*urentanum House oounty Cork.** pbft married another 
member of the minor Anglo-Irish gentry Matthew Bhawe tho 
son of a Galway harristor Lt Ck)i Shawe diod in 1826 in India 
after attaining oommand of the 84tti Foot os the oulralnotion 
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of a distmginslied military carcoi, leaving his widov and five 
childron scantily provided for hy his savings and army pension ^ 
Having ictumed home from the east, ]\Irs Shave found it neces- 
sary to conser\’’o her income hy living abroad. But life in a 
Parisian boarding house did not satisfy this lady’s sense of her 
social claims She missed the “ grand house in the country ” 
where she had grown up, and the camp and garrison society iliat 
had dofeiTed to her as the Colonel’s lad) She “ talked as big 
as St Paul’s,” Thackeray noted,”'* about her departed glones 
and the heroism with which she had borne life’s trials She 
looked forwaid to the day when her daughters would retrieve 
the family foii)unes by great marriages , but foi the present she 
wanted them to hve foi her and jcaloush discouraged their 
admirers 

Thackeray took an instant dislilco to her Anj thing but a 
humble man, even in misfortune, he was from the first impatient 
of her claims to supcrioritj' Ho had the ciMlian’s indifToronce 
to imhtary distmction and the Englishman’s scepticism regarding 
Insh social position vSome 5 ears later ho was delighted to have 
his reservations about the CVeaghs and their pinchbeck grandeur 
confirmed by Mrs Shaw e’s son Arthur, w ho told him that “ They 
are all hated in the county to a w onderful degree, vulgar, sting} , 
extravagant, bad landlords, bad neighbours and the ]uico knows 
what 

]\Irs Shaw’e returned Thackeray s hostility with interest Too 
dull to recogmze his abihty, she saw' m him merely the ugly 
impertinent son of a Bengal cmhan (one of the ” honourable 
Cheesemongei -Masters ” that Indian military society looked 
down upon), without money without oven a respectable pro- 
fession, who yet had the insolence to cntici70 and laugh at her 

Their duel over Isabella, for such it w as, though neither may 
consciously have legarded it in that hght, w as protracted tlirough 
an entire year Thackeray’s problem was a complicated one 
Passionately in love with Isabella, ho sensed that it w'as unhealthy 
for hei to remam longer within the circle of hei mother’s excessive 
afiection Yet he could not propose marriage, for ho had no 
money At last Major Carmichael-Smyth intervened Ho in- 
vested a large part of his lomainmg fortune in a company or- 
gamzed to pubhsh a new paper called the Conshintioiml , with 
the understanding that Tliackeray should bo omplo 3 'ed on its 
staff 

While she was secure m the Icnowdedgo that Thackeray could 
not afford to marry. Mis Shawe fought a w'aiting campaign 
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But this new oiroamBtnnco threatened her with the immodUto 
loM of her daughter and ah© reaortod to droatlo mcaauroa In 
April 1830 Thackoraj wrote to laaboUa announcing that ho 
was to ho Parifl correapondont of tho ConsiiMtonal 

J)on tbl* new plean j ou m it doc« n» 1 [bt* ajikedl. Are jw rwwij sod willing 
to ghre np jTJur homo, Jk toot bodfe5ow nntl jrwir kind motlwr to »haro tho 
£tt« of » miUty grey bottAsd old fellow with • n^l Iwome A b broken now t — 
TWr liulo wocoBn, think • groat deal on thU now for it to me that up to 

the prreent time {k eonaklering the amall chance of our nnioft j*ou were wiae) 
youoareaxotdcd any thooghU M tothechangeof your condition, A the hange 
of MntinWDU A of dotire, wh, ^'our roaniagn wHh n>e moat •ntafl** 

These unguarded sontoncoa gave 3lra Shawo hor opportunlt\ 
She told Irabolla that Thnckcmj was trj Ing to aoparnto mother 
and daughter sho worked on hor child a fear of tho unknown 
tnala that mamago would hnng A loN'or a quarrel reaultotl 
hut it wua soon made up and after It was on or ThackentN 
later remindtid laohella wo mndo a Idnd of now that happen 
what wouW—vou and I wore hound togcfther and married hefore 
God 

This vow Nnxs soon put to tho test for Mrs Shawo shortli 
afUrwards sought to brook off tho ongngemont h\ other moana 
In Jal> she took lodgings In another part of Paris and forbad 
Thock^y to nslt laaholla With tho aid of a fnondl^ sotN ant 
ho coutlnuod to correspond with her surroptitiouslj hut at 
length Sirs Shawe intercepted their letters and managed to 
persuade T!hackora> that Isabella considered thoir ongagoraont 
at an ond 

itj lore for you U Bre4t«r thBa I tbougbt (be tboreopoQ wroto to her), for It bu 
withstood tbb tembW threo days triBl. 1 h*\-e tried to loero you, A you wfU 
kwrily ondSi tbb ttwt 1 WV oUi^(od to reNioiti — tor 1 do wA boUoro In rale ot id\ 
this heartleMneM on your pdrt thet you e\-er een bo otl»r than toy wife.* 

Tor all her and immaturitj Ijiaholla lovod Thookoro^ 

profoundly and his reproaches gnvo hor strength to combat 
her mothOT s -will There is no infonaation os to tho moans sho 
used to win her battle Wo know only that Oharlotto Baynoa 
her oountorpart in Thackoraj a rendering of this opisodo from 
his life in Philip ftots herself into sonoua lUneea until at length 
her mother alarmed at this issue of her stratagem reluctantly 
abandons her opposition *• 

In any event Thackoraj and Isabolla nvoto rnamod in August 
The union waa a risky one firom the ftrst and thoro waa an 
ominous approprxnteneea m Thaokoray e having inadvertently 
selected for Isabella before tlielr mamago a ring with a diamond 
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between i\\o opals set m black enamel, “ a mounung img, not an 
engagement ring ’ as a fnend pointed out Thackeiav hoped 
that Isabella would develo]) fiom ‘ a thoughtless and frivolous 
gul ” to a “wise and aflcctionat<; voman.”^* that she vould 
oveicome hei dependence on hci mother, and become a self 
reliant and scr\aceablo hclpmnt-c This she filed to do to the 
best of hei ability and foi a time it a]ipearefl that she voiild 
succeed 

Lithe eail}- > eais of his mainage 'riiackerav was cntii-cl} hapj)\ 
wnth Isabella Domcsticiti was in itself a delightful noveltj to 
lum and he wiotc, as he became moic intimately acquainted 
Avith his Avife, that he had ncvei laiow n “ a ]mioi mind or .i bcttoi 
temiiei, oi a Avarmei heart In 1.S.17 the couple removed to 
London and settled in an unpietcntious house in Bloomsbui\ 
Isabella occupied herself with the two childien that w’oro born to 
them duiing 1S37 and 1838 while Thackera\ tonlinued to bo the 
most iixoiious of husbaiKL During their fii st ])iolonged sop ira- 
tion m Mai eh of the lattei ^ cai he wTOte to hei 

Wo talked all night of inj dearest ■arif<., Idl 1 longed to ho home and \nth her 
It IS almost a blessing that 1 came nwny for J soo now more stronglv than over 
how much I lo\o her, and liow inj wJiolo heart A. howi>I« go with Ir r Ilore 
have wo been nearly 2 joars innmod & not a single iinhappi, iln\ 

But Tliackeiay’s life was not entiioh a domestic idyl! He 
had lus fortune to make The Consfifufiotwl failed not long after 
he settled m London, and ho found himself, m Barlylo’s plirasc 
“■wilting foi his hfe,”^^ supporting lus family on ithat ho could 
earn from magazine articles and stones Not that ho wn‘« aiii* 
longer troubled by uncertainty about the futme Full of zest 
for life, he had giowm almost aiiogant m the aidor with winch 
he pursued success He took to the i ough-and-tumhle of Gnih 
Street m the eighteen-tlm ties as if lie had been groomed foi it 
aU his life “ Tins London is a grand place foi schenung,” he 
wrote, “ and lare fiui for a man wnth hioad shoulders w'ho can 
push through the crow^d 

The character of Thackeray s waiting dunng tins x>eriod ma}^ 
best be illustrated from the most elaborate of Ins YoUoivplush 
narratives, “ Mr Deuceace at Pans ” In this grim story of 
lancorous family hatreds Thackeiay tells how the Hon Fredenck 
Deuceace, who may be observed cheating lus way to a small 
fortune m earher YeUowqilush papers, gets lus come-uppance 
Deuceace knows that the widowed Lady Griffin and her step- 
daughter Matilda possess the gieat Griffin inhentance between 
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them, but It is not clear to him which has the bulk of the mone> 
He pays his court to both hoping to bo enlightoncd on this vital 
point before ho bos to declare himself Meanwhile his father 
the Earl of Crabs a much smoother nnd deeper rascal than him 
self has also entered the hsta Awakening Lady Griffin to his 
son s motiree ho joins forces with her to invulvo Douccaco first 
in a duel m which he loses a hand and then in a union with 
Matilda who hj marrying without her stop mother s consent 
forfeits her claim to the Griffin fortune Crabs and Ladj Criffin 
also wed and Thackotav s footman narrator ends his story with 
the following tableau 

Atxxii tbm montVtH after when the M*ason biftimibiR at Fariju and the 
antamn lea1> waa oo the pround my lonl, my U<l^ roe and Mortimer were 
ta kin g a ttroal ia the Dod(fy nalaftf; tbo canidpe drn Uyj; on idowly a h'>«d and 
ti> a< DapOT aq poeebOl, admiring tlw pteanml wxxli and the f^dn mnacri. 

Ify bm vaa exparibatintt to m> l^y opon tho oxqnhJt Ix^ty of the aoan 
and ponring forth a Koat of btitlOo and xdrtootia aenUment footabb to the boiir 
It waa dathrile to bear him. Ah I aa(d be blaek moat ho the heart, my lo^'e 

wliidi do«a not feel the izdloence ofa acooe UVe Ihio t pitherinp a.^ it were from 
tboae aanlH ddea, a portioo of tbelr reteaUal gold and paining aeroewhat of 
heavm wHb ea«b puro dranglit of tWa d Ileloat air J 
l^y Ctmba did not ^loak, trtrt prrat Wa arm anej kokod upwanla, Mortimer 
nd I, too fdt aome of the inflhrenta of the aeao, and WtiV cm oar goold atleka in 
•Ho** The earriart drew tro rfoee to na, and my lord and ray lady aaunUwod 
•lowiy tofda it. 

•* kha place wu a baaeli, and cm the bench lato a poorly dreat woman* 
™ try her leaning analnat a troo war a man whom 1 tliought I d aran bofor 
P* / "y* dreat in a ahabby Wow coat with white aerma and copper buttona ft 
wra hat wna on hh head, and great ifuantatica of matted hair and whideera 
dimgBarod hk oountnlnta. lie waa not aha\'ed* and aa polo aa ft atone. 

ny lordandlady dkln tak tboallghteatnoticeof him but part onto tho rarridgo 
Ma and UorUraer Bokwlao took ottr fdacea Aa we peat, ti»o man had pot a prip 
or uio womans iboulder wl» waa hoidinp down her liwid robbing HtUriy 

were my lord and lady aoated than they botl with h^reara riolUiy 
JTO good Qatar burst into a ror of laRer pool upon pool whooninp and acreach 
to Crighlan the ox'enInR afleota. 

^DEuOiiXCE t^ned round. I aee hla face now — tho face of a diyv^ie of boll \ 
*^^'**”^ kho carrkJge and plnled to it with hii niAlnud arm thou 
fto raimd the other cmd atracli (ka wumaa 6y At* aide Bhe fell acroftmlop • 

^0 reader of ]i[r Doucoooo at Pans as of Thackeray s 
®^y fiction generally is prviiloularly improtsod b^ tho sort of 
c^Mocters with whom it deals and Thackeray s attitude towiirds 
Hieae charaotors Ho finds himself in a world like that of Bon 
Jo^n 8 comedies whore ovoryono is either a roguo or a dupe 
f that as a >oung man Tbackomy bad much oxpenonce 

of the seamy side of life yot bo know its hopeful and sunny 
too How then Is hU prooocupation with sordid subjects 
w w explained I And why did ho regard the rooks and pigeons 
tnat make up his oast of oharaotors with such implacable hostility f 
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No doubt they belonged to that unfriendly outer world in which 
he had himself been robbed and spumed , but one wonders that 
did he not see how his pitilessness led him mto exaggeration and 
overcolormg 

In his early work Thackeray seems to have felt it mcumbent 
on him to conceal the kmder side of his character, to show only 
its harsh and cymcal aspect Tired of the misrepresentations 
of contemporary fiction, he tried m his own stories to give a 
stronger and truer picture of life , but he made the mistake of 
equatmg strength and truth with callousness and bmtahty Thus 
it is only as melodrama that the passage which I have cited may 
be regarded as successful, for m it Thackeray has been content 
to make his effects through the most obvious contrasts and 
iromes the Earl of Crabs mouthing sentimental platitudes one 
moment, burstmg mto diabohcal laughter the next , Deuceace 
calhng attention at once to his mutilation and his unwanted wife, 
while his conquerors drive off triumphant The strokes are 
broad and crude, the characters coarsely drawn , and the reader 
accordingly remams unmoved 


IV 

In March of 1839 the Thackeray s’ second daughter died at the 
age of mne months Profoundly depressed by her loss, Isabella 
grew more and more despondent over her deficiencies as a wife 
and a mother These were considerable, for she had come to 
Thackeray entirely untramed in the management of a household , 
nor did she have the pertmacity to acquire the domestic skills 
that she needed Moreover, Thackeray had a hundred mterests 
which Isabella could not share She was a loyal, warm-hearted, 
unaffected young lady, whose letters show a pleasant talent for 
®^sy gossip But she had been given httle education except m 
elegant accomphshments ”, and she could not share her 
husband s absorption m hteratme, art, and the affairs of the out- 
side world She was m fact a child-wife , and though Thackeray’s 
afiection for her did not diminish, he came to treat her very much 
as David does Dora m the later chapters of David Gopperfield 
As Thackeray giew better known m London, as his circle of 
mends mcreased, he mevitably spent less and less tune at home 
Isabella did not resent his neglect Grantmg that her husband’s 
tune is so precious, she allowed herself only an occasional 
wistful complamt to her mother-m-law Erom time to tune 
Thackeray , resolvmg to change his ways, would announce proudly 
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that he was grtrtnng quit© a doraoctio ohaTOctor ^ But ho 
did not adhere to hia resolution for at homo hla wife would 
constantly break in on hia work with the protticat excuaofl in 
the world and his best matonal came to him as ho mbbod 
shoulders with friends and acquaintances Without my 
fevorite talk about pictures or boo^ he confessed I am good 
for nothing 

In the Bprmg of 1840 as the tlmo approached when her third 
child was to be bom Isabella was loft much alone She dreaded 
this event and as she waited slio worked herself into a state of 
despondency by brooding over her inadoquaoios os a wife Yet 
tomtfdfl the end of Maj sho was delivered without difTlcuIty of a 
third daughter and her convalosconco seemed to give no cause 
for anxiety 

In July Tliaokoray s first book The Parts SLdch Boot was 
received with flattering rtmows Thinking that this wus tho 
tide which token at the flood loads on to fortune Thackeray 
allowod himself to become so absorbed in his work that bo failwl 
to notice Isabella s jioraistent low spirits and occasional incohor 
enoea It was pressed to him early in August that bo go to 
Antwerp to wnto a series of travel articles entitled TiUnorsh 
in Belgium for BloclncoaTs Jfo^ins a ponodical with which 
hs h^ long been endeavoring to cstoblish a connection 
Brightened by the oagomess with which Thaokeroy puraned a 
success which promis^ to soporate him from her still further 
Isabella pleaded with him not to leave her He departed none- 
theless but he was later to recall that she began to laugh os ho 
went away 

Returning to London two weeks later Thoekoray found his 
wife in an oxtraordinarv sbato of langour and depression ** 
StiH annous to achievo the suoooas that Boomed almost within 
his grasp h© contented himself ot first with taking her to Margate 
where she could profit by tho sea air while ho continued his 
writing But Isabella showed no improvement nor can I 
get much woik done Thaokeray noted with tho pitiful looks 
Always fixed on me ** In tho hopo that familiar faoos would 
restore Isabella to her normal condition he then booked stoamor 
passage for Oork where her mother and sister were living On 
the voyage he related to his mother 

poor thing £hinflhor»elfhito tha v«t«T a I w euty mlnotM floating 

bi the na, before the ■hlp'e boat ereci eow bar Thie It wme that told aw bar 

oandHlan. I ■eennw ah* had been Ql f r weeks before and yet I wu obetinatalT 
blind to her «tete 
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She made fmthei attempts at suicide tlic next night The m eeks 
that followed m Cork did Isahcll.i no good and ^vcre a pcnod of 
hitter tnal to Thackcia} Mis Sha^o lefused to aid him in 
takmg care of Isabella and overwhelmed him vith wTong-headcd 
reproaches The scar that her taunts left on his mind stands 
clearty revealed m those chapters of The Ncv'comcs m winch the 
Colonel’s spirit is broken by the brutal jeers of the ‘ Camiiaignei ’ 
Thackeraj’’ liimsclf had knowm 


m a mean room, m n moon alioj of a foreign to\m — a low furiouK w onian standing 
over him and stabbing tlio kind dofencclc'^s breast with killinc insult and dail% 
outrage 

The futihty of remammg m Cork soon became emdent, and in 
October Thackeray took Ins wife and clnldien to Pans, where 
his mother gave them the home that Ins mother-in-law had 
refused to provide Indeed such was klrs Carmichael-iSmyth's 
self-forgetful londness dunng this penod of trouble, that hei son 
for a tune regarded her once again with all the adonng trust of 
boyhood “ In these latter daj^s,' he wrote early m 1841, “ I 
have learned to love and admire her more cordially than anythmg 
else I know of this wmman, w'ho lies awake all mght think- 
mg for us and lovmg us all During the next year he tried 
to find some course of treatment that would restore Isabella to 
samty , but doctors m France, England, and Germany proved 
ahke xmavailmg He had forgotten ambition If at &^t he 
could not help askmg himself, “ 0 Titmarsh Titmarsh w'hy did 
you marry if he could not help rommdmg himself that “ But 

for these sad events I was a made man now he said “ Only 
let her get well and I shall be the happiest man in the w'oild 
His wish w^as not to be granted Isabella’s mama ceased to be 
violent, and after a tune she overcame her tendency to apathv 
and melancholy But she achieved this partial recovery b3" 
abandomng her struggle to understand a world too compheated 
for her, by shppmg back mto the mental state of a little child 
She remamed m that condition until her death, more than half 
a century later 

The heart-sick despau of the months of wrretchedness through 
which Thackeray passed m the fall and winter of 1840—41 pro- 
foimdly altered his cast of min d He learned much from suffermg 
He could now stand apart from himself, observmg his owm feehngs 
and piercmg to theu motives, as he never had m the past He 
writes m a prayer set down m his diary m July, 1841 
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Oh Lord Ood — there U not one of the eomme or dkeppolntinecite of m> life 
thet a> 1 fazKT I cmnnot trece to eome rrror crune or wwcDne of ro/ dhpcnitktn 
O gf^ me your help etmiooualy to trork ont the viren of rhenvet^r wh, 
faeve bom fucb Wttrr fruH a^reedy •• 

Thackeray ■ new »elf knowledge brought with it ft now under 
Btanding and tolomnco of others It wna thus that tho ground 
work was laid for the sad ponotrating vision that dlstinguishea 
hifl great novels 

I)^ite their catastrophic conclusion his years of niarringo 
remained his central oiponcnco Looking back at thorn from 
the perspeotivo of middle ago ho found in thoir disaster grief 
and immense joys and consolations ® tho prvotal episode of his 
history Through them ho escaped tlio anathema in which 
Conrad sums up the theme of Vtdory woo to tho man whoso 
heart has not learned while >oung to hope to lovtj — and to put 
its trust m life ” Henceforth what ho desired most was to bo tho 
one thing that bo could ne\ cr hare a happy mamago Thus 
the dlohotomv of worid and homo mgratnod in him b> childhood 
experience was rcmforcod by his own ossaj in domesticity htoro 
than ever the standards of the hearth became ultimntos to him 

Thackers} s only oonsideroblo story of 1841 The Qnai Hog 
goHg Ihavxcmd tekiflea to the fashion in which his talent was 
shaped by what he had gone through This is a tale of roguoa 
and dupes no less than Hr Deucenco at Pans But in it the 
arrogance and high spirits of the earlier stor} have disappoarod 
No longer merciless and intolemnt Thnekom} writes as a fellow 
sinner more in sorrow than In anger His chief scoundrel 
the swindling promoter Brough is not a monster of caloulatmg 
m aUgn lty him Lady Gnflln or the Bari of Crabs but a oomplox 
creation moved by good os well os bad impulses self-deluded 
as well as deceiving Almost for the first time m Thackeray s 
fiction, moieovor the rooder encounters good and amiablo 
people who are not introduced merely to be trampled upon b\ 
selfish and evil ohametere 

The Great Hoggariy Thamond is a moral apologue illustrating 
the falsity of the oonventlonal assumption that worldly proa 
ponty IS the chief good in life While Sam Titmarah has tho 
duunond pin given him by his aunt all hla affairs eeem to prosper 
But his success is built on sand, and in the end it Grumbles awav 
Having sold his pin Sam discovers that his apparent failure is a 
^tter of small importance einoe the petsonai rdafcions on which 
his happiness really rests have survive d his d6b&Ql6 He is 
better off than in the days of his prospenty when ambition led 
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him to neglect 1 iih mfe The stoi\ is thus a veilcrl leflcction on 
Tliackeray’s recent oxpencnce, a lcstnnon\ to his tnr(I\ renh/alion 
that “ Where ^oul licait is there is voiir treasure 


\ 

But the mood in whicli I’liaclceraj urot-c Tlin fJrcnf Jlo'jfjnrtt/ 
Diamond did not piove lasting Ho had eonceived that st-or\ . 
as he latror noted, “ at a time of gieat afTliction, when m\ hcai-t 
was very soft and liumhlc ’ As ho hegan to fit together the 
broken pieces of Ins life and rot tuned to stead\ emplo\ ment as ,i 
Avorlang journalist, Ins guard vent uj) once more His life in 
the years aft-or IStI made it inoMtable that hr shoukl sink the 
man of sentiment m the uit and c\ me 

Ho had inanv causes foi dissatisfaction With no permanent 
home, separated from both ttife and children, he fell into a life 
of Bohemian bachelorhood, hying in lodgings and finding his 
amusement m tayerns clubs, or the homes of his friends Tt 
was a hectic, rootless CMstrcncc, ulncli he was b\ no means 
self-suflicient enough to enjo\ Xor was he altogether at ease 
with the artists and writers whose compain he thicfh frequented 
The advantages and disadvantages of their socioU are suggested 
m Mrs Caihle’s description of a paitA for i\Irs Mncrcadv at 
w'hicli Thackeray was present late in IS 13 

1 question if llioro ^\ns ns jnu< h witt\ kjks'cIi uttered in nil the nnsforrntit, 
(on^ontlonnl (Irn^\lng rooms thro London that night ns nmniig us littlo knot of 
blnckgunrdist liternrt people -who fell theinseKi s al)o\e nil rules mid indept ndent 
of the uni\ erse 

Most of the guests no doubt found then associates’ bonhomie a 
sufficient compensation for the '>ense of being outsiders which 
I\Irs Carlyle emphasizes , but Thackeia\ neyei entiiely foigot 
that in such society he Atas after all a declasse I^Ioreoyei 
though he prospered as a peiiodical AATiter, he had to Avatch 
inferior men sconng moie sohd successes In 1845 he summed 
up Ins hteiaiy position in the Aiords, " I can suit the magazines 
(but I can’t hit the public, be hanged to them) He aaus 
expel lencing to the full Avhat Arnold aaus later to desenbe as 
that “ saturnalia of Ignoble personal passions, of aa Inch the struggle 
for hterary success, in old and crowded communities, offers so sad 
a spectacle 

Agamst such a backgiound, one understands Avh}’’ it was that 
Thackeray’s Avritmgs in the five years before Vamiy Fair are 
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only occasionallj marked by tho tondomess that chamctorizcs 
Tht QrtcU Boggarty D\amond Ho luw himself best described 
tho style that ho developed in tho ^rords a certain agrccablo 
jocose sneering good hnmonrod scandalous sentimental sort 
of vritmg '*’ Ho rvas nlwaj s on tho lookout for traits of snobbor} 
meanness and humbug toat jitrtifiod his discontent nlth life 
and allorred him to give %*ont to his pent up bitterness But ho 
took no credit for bis eensonousness realizing clcarl\ uhatnUxod 
motives lay behind it I don t boliovo Titmnrsh has a bit 
higher opinion of himself ho sold In 1&47 than ho has of tho 
rest of the iirorld nor does ho much conceal his opimon of tho 
one or tho other “ So negative an attltudo tovrards life and 
art provided small mcontivo to high nccompUshraont Ho 
preferred to avoid tho deeper levels of porsonalitj touched upon 
bnefl> m Tht Oreai Boggarty Dwmojvi and to condno himself 
to satirical revtows tra\'ol narrative* short stone* and coral 
calitics — as ho called them— that iijtux <i espnt of oil kinds 

Only once dnnng this period did TUnokora> gm> full expression 
to his state of nund In a no\ ol This was m Barry Lyndon n storj 
Teoctved with indHTetonce or hottlUt^ b\ iU first readers emd 
later regarded with dislike bj Thackom> himself *• Thackoroj s 
thorao m this book Is cssontfallj that of Tht Orcnl Boggarty D\a 
m<md tho relation between success and happiness •• Onco more 
ho used a story of rogues and dupes to Invcstigato luck (or 
worldly prosperity) and tho qualities nocessnrj to its achio\'o 
meat He asked the questions docs poetical justice exist 
outsido the pages of fiction t are tho virtuous likely to bo success 
ful I are tho successful likolj to bo hoppj T Ho sought his 
answers m tho test case of an utter scoundrel a man at onco 
^aln selfish licentious and brutal And to oxploro his subject 
with entire thoroughness ho made his hero relate his own hfo 
story 

Onocanhordlj concoivoaboldoroxpodient Tho self-exposure 
of a heel os wo call Barry Lyndon e kind todA\ can bo bnlll 
antly managed in a short narrativo Witness tho accomplish 
ments of Ring Ijordnor and Jolm 0 Hara But to protract such 
an exercise over three hundrod pages multiphos dilTicultioe 
After the effect of novelty wears off author and reader nliko grow 
oppressed by tho vicious company they are condemned to keep 
and by the atmosphere of moral squalor they must oontmuo to 
breathe As tho narrativo progresses it booomos inotoaslngly 
hard to maintain both consistency of charaotenxatlon and vnnet> 
of interest 

3 
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Thackeiay did what he could to meet this challenge by makmg 
Barry a prodigy of callous naivete When Barry urges, as he 
does many times, that aU his troubles are caused by his “ too 
easy, generous, and careless nature,”®^ he is not a conscious 
hypocrite, not another Richard the Third, protestmg “ I am too 
childish-foohsh for this world ” Noi is he a grandiose tragic 
viUam, whose moral cnteria are mverted, who has said to himself, 
hke Milton’s Satan, “ Eial, be thou my good ” Instead, he is 
a kmd of moral idiot,®^ who constantly gives himself away 
because of his entire insensitivity to what is ordmanly regarded 
as right and wrong Thackeray mamtams mterest m Barry 
throughout the novel by leadmg him mto ever more damagmg 
ramifications of self-exposure and by displaymg the perverted 
mgenmty with which he attempts to plead a case that is lost from 
the beginmng because of his mabihty to comprehend the code by 
which he is being tried 

As the novel took its course thiough Fiasei's Magazine, 
readers mterpreted Thackeray’s objectivity as emdence of scorn 
for normal human susceptibilities and complamed that his story 
was profoundly immoral At a loss to dispel so stupid a rms- 
conception by other means, Thackeray occasionally intervened 
m his remaining mstalments to formulate exphcitly the meanmg 
of his novel In the mterests of poetic justice, he ivrote, it had 
been customary m fiction to reward vu’tue with success 

Does human life exhibit justice after this fasluon ? [he contmued ] Is it the 
good always who ride m gold coaches, and the wicked who go to the workhouse ? 
Is a humbug never preferred before a capable man ? Does the world always 
reward merit, never worship cant, never raise mediocrity to distmction? never 
crowd to hear a donkey braymg from a pulpit nor e\ er buy the tenth edition of 
a fool’s book ? 66 

To insist on the “ sham moi a? ” of poetic justice is to make “sham 
characters ” mevitable The fault hes m the vulgarity of the 
commonly held ethical standard which recogmzes no higher 
fehcity m life than “ bodily prosperity ”®® 

Readers who protested at Barry Lyndon’s “ luck,” who com- 
plamed because so great a rascal enjoys a long career of pi osperity, 
had missed Thackeray’s pomt Barry’s good fortune does not 
brmg him happmess He has no sense of fulfilment because of 
his failure in the life of personal relations, where the real rewards 
of virtuous conduct are found Thackeray makes this clear 
many tunes m his novel, but never more eloquently than in 
Barrj'^ s reflections upon leturnmg m middle hfe to the scenes of 
his childliood 
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I belkrr* « m*n forgot* DOthing I \** »««n * tknror or IioanI «wo trivial won! 
or two wiiJch bare awabenod moUectlons that nomcbow had lain dormant for 
•cote* of yean; and when I entered thabouiw in CHargea Street wh«Te I waa bom 
(it wa« oaod aa a gambling bouM when 1 tirit \*irited London) all of a «uddm (ba 
memoTT of my childhood camo back to inc — of nsv actual bifanry i I rccoUwtcd 
my fatoer In green and gold, holding me up to look at a gilt coarb which atood at 
(bo door and ray mot^ in a flowered aoek, w^^h patches on her face Some 
day I wender will everything we havo acen and thought and done come ami 
acron our mind* In thh way 1 had rather not ** 

Tht Lvcl of Barry Lyndon w a robolliouti book thnt o\'co wborc 
rot'eala Thackoray b diBSfttiafACtlon antli tlio aUndards of tiio 
Bocictj m which ho hvod It la llkowiac a bitter book thnt c\'orj 
whoro rovoabt Thnekorav a diaantiafaction with himself It b» nti 
exercise in prolonged self immolation for Tiinckcraj created 
Bany by probing the pOiaibJUtiea ofmiT reiTflIcd to him b\ hia 
own conacionco** Xor did ho much attempt to protido n foil 
to the depni\*it} of Bany in the aimpbcit^ and innocence of 
other oharaotcra for in the middle eighteen forties Tlinckora} k 
faith m the possibilltieB of human natoro was wn^c^ing anti 
uncertain.** 

Despite the bnllianco the conaielcno^ of tone andtlio freedom 
&om aontimontalism that mark Barry Lyndon fot^ readers rank 
it with Vantfy Fatr and Esmond or o\*cn with Pendennts and 
The 2{evcomes It earned TJiackcro} ns far along tlie path of 
TclfltIrol> ImporBonal rDfllism ne Jie was destined to go tlio 
timo that ho flniahed It hla equipment as a novelist was comjilolo 
Ho had aeon the world In half a dozen dlfTorent roles ho had 
become closolj acquamted with man> social ^ups ho had 
intimate knou ledge of most of tho oTpcricnces tnat ordinary hfo 
has to offer His senaithx TOtODti\o mind was stored witli 
improesions which ton j cars of profcasional writing cnabletl him 
to communicate easily and lindh Dot ho had not jot found 
tho formula that would onnblo him to bring these treasures of 
obseiratlon and feeling into focus and gi\'e them full expression 
^Vith Fondy Fatr ho diBco\'orcd this formula and his (hsco%erj 
enabled him to write his greatest book. 
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Since I Imve clsc\iiicie iiaced in (ief.nl tlio jnoccss h\ ulncli 
Tliackcia's became jicrsu.idcd of the in idecju.H \ of the detached 
attitude tow aids life that informs lUnru Li/nrJou * I shall 
content myself heie ^\lth the baicst snmmar\ of this ciiuial 
ehange m his outlook Aftci 'J’hackci.i\ re est ddishcd his home 
in London dining the summer of IStt), the const int sorict\ of his 
small daiightcis gave him jueoccujiations f{uite diflerent from 
those of Ins bacheloi life c.uhci in the cightpcn-foi ties Jt uas 
essential, he came to feel, that the no\ chst be himself s\ mjiathctic* 
ally involved in the material of Ins fiction, and that he judge as 
veil as describe Ins chaiactcis Accounting for the growing 
sobriety of Ins Punch contiibutions, he told the mag.i/ino’s 
editor, j\Iark Lemon 

A fow j onrs ngo I Bhoulcl hn\ o hneerod at tlio idta rif Hot t itit: iij) ns n U la r at all, 
and perhaps at tins pompons and pions Mn\ of talkutg about a Ru pap* rs of 
jokes m Punch — bnt I ha\o got to belano m the bnsna ss, and in man} other 
thmgs since then And onr profession Hcems to ino to he ns sermns as the Parson h 

OWTl - 

Late in 184G Thackciay ictuincd to .i fiagmentan novel 
vducli he had begun ncail> two yeais bcfoic Pen an4 Pencil 
Sletches of English Society, as the stor> was then called, had been 
Avntten m the aloof, objective manner of Dairy Lyntlon Thac- 
keray lenamcd the story Vanity Fan and proceeded to rev oik 
his earhei text to bung it into harmony with his new jirmciplcs 
The result ivas a lemarkablo liberation of cieative enorg^ Ho 
was at last able to give all aspects of his talent fieo play The 
field of expeiience on wluch he felt able to diav was immensch 
Avidened , Ins capacitj’- for ordeimg this experience was greath 
enhanced 

The broadening and deepening of Thackeraj’^'s powers can 
best be illustrated by examining the lolation between tliicc 
prominent figuies in Vanity Fan and thou backgiound iii 
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Tliaokeray a life A atridy of theso teat casos mil ahow how 
Thackeray a personal loyalties shaped the moral oonviotlonfl 
ahont whi61i yoavty Patr IS orga^died It will reveal aa well that 
hia gympathetio emotional involvement with certain of hia 
ohsiractera though in aome respeota a dangeroua and distorting 
practice was an integral factor m his new found ability to pene 
trato to the profonnder levels of personahty 


n 

We may begin with Amelia Sedley whoso original we 
already know In portraying Amelia Thackeray drew on hia 
xeooIleotloTiB of Isabella Shawe during his years of oourtship and 
mamage Upon completing Vanity Fatr Tbaokeray told lira 
Brook&Id that she and Mrs Carmiehoel-Smyth had also counted 
for something In the creation of Amelia •* but he retracted this 
statement m another letter to her written throe months later 

After all, ho then remarked I see on reading over my books 
that the woman 1 have been perpetually describing is not you 
nor my mother but that poor little wife of mine who now does 
not care 2d for anything but her dinner end her glass of porter * 

Ameha Is presented as a »mn.1I shy defenceless girl who makes 
her appeal primarily to the protective imrtanot of the men who 
admire her She hw the pure mind the even temper the warm 
heart that Thackeray had found in Isabella • but she also shares 
the defioienciea of Thackeray s wife Her mental horiion is 
narrowly limited she has hardly any interests outside her 
family and friends Her amusements are to play and sing at her 
pi an o and to goasip Immersed In the small concerns of domestio 
life she is equally unable to take the place m society that George 
Osborne expeots her to occfupy and to share the Intellectual 
mterests of Dobbim On most subjects sbe feels rather than 
thinks She is easily stirred emotionally — almost any disap- 
pointment reduces her to tears — and she is a confirmed self 
decker never able to see people as they are always allowing 
her picture of them to bo blurred by her feelings In sum she is 
Simple weak and fll-eqmpped for the battle of life 

Now everyone would achnit that there are many such women 
no one would deny that Thackeray s iTungb t mto the type Is 
comprehensive and profound, omitting none of the essential 
traits of the kind, fresh mn fling artless tender httle domeatio 
goddess whom men are inclined to worship • AmAlift m a 
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coinpleie person, all of whoso llionglil', .iiirl .utions arc dcsculrefl 
without suppression or distortion it uas TiiacKcray’s neu 
conception of the novelist’s responsihilit} that oiialrlod him (o 
aclnevc this portiait It vas tins same conception, hovcver, 
that occasioned the great dilficull^ that evcr\ loader of Vnmty 
Fan feels in accepting 'I’JiaclvCUU pirlnro of Amelia, the nature 
of his conimcntai\ ahoiit her 

’fill oiighont ninc-lcnths of Ins no\el 'I’liadvora} is himself the 
blindest Aiorslnjipci of this domestic goddess J)oes Amelia sjiow 
herself to be empty, sill\ , and vain ’ Thackora} asset ts that 
these are the vcr\ attributes winch ho ])ri/os in women Does 
she displav shallowness and ignoiaiue ^ 'i’hacKorav exults in 
these deficiencies, holding that women should juopeiK kcoji 
aloof from the weightier issues of life I’lie leadci thinks of 
Fielding’s heroine after whom Thaclvcra\ (hristcned Amelia — 
of the self-iehance, the sturdiness, the smicrnhlnir^^^^, in n woid, 
that she combines with the softor qualities that make her name- 
sake in Vamhi Fair attractive — and wonders at ’fhackera} ’s 
seeming pcrx-eiscncss 

linowing from whom Thackcra\ dicw Amelia, we haxc the 
key to this discrcpanc}' between text and comment ar\ Tliac 
koray shows towards the heroine of Ins novel the same cherishing 
and tender affection that he had felt foi her original in his own 
life Hence the fond and indulgent language that he uses about 
hei On her first appeal anco she is jircsentcd ns “one of the 
best and dearest cicatures that c^el ined "" When she offers 
to lass her brother, A\ho has brought her a nosegay, Thackeia\ 
observes, “ I think for a kiss from such a dear creature as Amelia, 
I would purchase all j\[i lice’s conservatories out of hand 
An account of her neglect bv Geoige Osboine is followed b} a 
passage of pitying conimeiitary “ Poor little tcndoi heart ' ’ 
Thackeraj’^ begins , “ and so it goes on hoiiing and beating, and 
longing and ti listing ^^dlen Anieha’s destiny is about to be 
decided bj^ the Waterloo campaign, Thackeia^ cannot foibcai to 
inquiie “ is it not haid that the fateful rush of the great Imperial 
struggle can’t take place wnthout affecting a pool little bar mless 
girl of eighteen, w^ho is occupied in billing and cooing, oi worlang 
mushn collars in Russell Square ^ You, too, kindly, liomelv 
fiow^er 1”^° 

Inevitably Thackeiaj’' drew diicctly in some passages of 
Ameha’s history upon episodes of his tragic experience Avith 
Isabella His conduct on those occasions sometimes seemed to 
him m retrospect inadequate and imperceptivo Hot surprisingly 
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his fictional reproduction of them is overstrained and oxcesBivo 
Knrn nng irhat Thaokcray had "been through one -wonders 
chiefly at the relative anreneBt of hia control. One thinks of 
Newman s words in his Apologia pro Vila 8ua before he begins 
to rehears© the ontiool evcnte of hia Anghoan. history aa to 
that calm contemplation of the past m itself so demrable who 
can afford to be leisurely and deliberate while he practises on 
himself a cruel operation the ripping np of old gn^s and the 
venturing again upon the mfiindimi dolorem of years in which 
the stars of this lower heaven -were one by one going out 1 

Two examples must suffice of Thackeray s transposition of 
episodes from his mtunate experienee to fiction In describing 
George Osborne b neglect of Amelia after their mamage and the 
pam and distreaa that hia disr^ard causes her Thackeray -was 
mindful of his own negligence towarda Isabella and the degree to 
which it was responaiblo for the sad termination of his married 
life One aooordingly notes in his acoonnt of Amfthn. s sufferings 
and George b oocaaional fits of remorse a shnllnesa almost a 
hysteria qmte foreign to Thackeray s nmol manner Consider 
first a passage In which Thackeray tells of Amelia s visit to her 
parents home not long after her marriaK hot at a time when 
she had already been made a-ware of the oareleas mdiffarenoo 
with which her huahand was for the most part to treat her 

Sha lookvd Um Uttla ifiiita bod wbieb had been bere a fbv dayi befcne, and 
tboogfat lihe ‘would IDco to ileep In it that wake aa fortneriy with her 

root^ BniUiifl over ber In u» motnlog Deer little white bod I bow 

many a long bad eha mtpi on Ha pQlnw t How ahe deepeired 
hoped to die tbm ; and now were not «U her wiabea aocompUabed, and tbe 
of whom abe had daambed bar own for ever r Eha went end knelt 

down by tba beddda { and there thla wounded aavl tixooroua, but genUe and 
iovw aou^ for omaolatkm, where aa yat, it mnit be owned, our liUio girl 

bad but aeldom looked lor it. l<»Te bad b«in her faith hitherto and the 
■ad, bleeding, diaappointed heart began to fee\ the want of arutbar oonaoleT ^ 

This IS Ameha a (and Isabella b) side of the picture Elsewhere 
we are gnren George Osborne b which is Thackeray s to a certain 
extent os weU. George has returned to Amelia early m the 
morning after the Iluchess of Richmond 8 boll 

By tho paiQ nlght-lojnp he eould aes her atweot, pafe ikoa— the puipJe eyelida w era 
nvigBd and do ^d, and one round arm, loaiotrth and whlta, lay outiide of the 
Good God 1 bow ttow tbe waaj how gentle ixrw tender and bow 
rrtwulleai l and ho, how aoiflrfi, brutal, and hlaok -with crime I Hoart-atamad, 
™ ahaiDo-ttrleiaD, bo itood at the bod a foot, and looked ot tio aleoplng glrh 
How dared ho— who wma bo, to pray for ono bo apotkoo J Ood blaea tw 1 God 
He oame to tba bedafdo, and looked at the hand, tbe little aoft band, 
atleep j and be b«t ovar tho pDlow nol»la*ily towards the gentle pale 
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Two fair arm'? closed tondorly round Ins nock ns lio stooped down ‘ T nm 
awako, George,’ the poor child said, with a sob fit to break the httlo heart that 
nestled so closely by his oim ” 

In the ensuing chapters of Vanity Fair, -where Amelia’s sanity 
seems threatened for a time by the trials that she undergoes, 
Thackeray drew on his memories of Isabella m August and 
Septembei, 1840 Dobbin’s impressions of Amelia at the time 
of George’s departure for Waterloo may be referred quite specific- 
ally to Thackeiay’s recollections, sharpened and clarified bv what 
afterwards occuried, of Isabella’s hysterical despondency at the 
prospect of bemg separated from him, when he left for Ins shoit 
tour of Belgium ]ust before hei maladj’- declaicd itself 

Dobbm got sight of Amelia’s face onco more But vlmt a face it iins I 

So white, so wild and despair stricken, that the romembmneo of it haunted him 
afterwards like a crime, and the sight smote him Mith inoxTircssiblo pangs of 
longmg and pity 

She was wrapped m a Mlute morning dross, her hair falling on her shoulders, 
and her large oj’^os fixed and nithout light B 3 naj ofholpmg on the preparations 
for the departure, and shomng that she too could bo useful nl a moment so 
critical, this poor soul had taken up n sash of George’s from the dmuors uhorcon 
it lay, and followed him to and fro uith the sash in her hand, looking on mutch 
as his packmg proceeded She came out and stood, leaning at the wall, holding 
this sash against her bosom, from which the lioa\-j not of crimson dropped like a 
largo stain of blood Our gentle hearted captain felt a guilh shock ns lie looked 
at her ‘ Good God ’ thought ho, ‘ and is it gnof like this 1 dared to pry into '’ 
And there was no help no moans to soothe and comfort this helpless, speechless 
misery Ho stood for a moment and looked at her, powerless and tom uith 
pity, as a parent regards an infant m pain 

It seems for a tune as if the shock of Geoige’s departure mil be 
enough in itself to unsettle Ameha’s mind Even Becky is 
subdued by the state m winch she finds liei fiiend 

‘ Are you come to fetch him from mo V she [Amelia] continued m n wilder tone 
‘ He was here, but is gone now Tliore on that x orj’- sofa lie sat Don’t touch 
it -We sat and talked there I was on his knee, and my arms wore round his 
nock, and we said, “ Our Father ” Yes, ho was hero and they camo and took 
him away, but ho promised mo to come back ’ 

‘ He will come back, my dear,’ said Rebecca, touched m spite of herself 

‘ Look,’ said Amelia, ‘ this is his sash — isn’t it a pretty colour ?’ and she took 
up the frmge and kissed it Sho had tied it roimd her waist at some part of the 
day She had forgotten her anger, hijr jealousy, and the x ory presence of her 
rival seemmgly For sho wolked sdontly and almost with a smile on her face, 
towards the bed, and began to smooth doxm George’s pillow 

Rebecca xvalked, too, silently away ‘ How is Amelia ?’ asked Jos, who still 
held his position m the chair 

‘ Tliere should be somebody xnth her,’ said Rebecca ‘ I think she is x orj-^ 
unwell ’ and sho went axvay with a very graxm face 

Durmg many months Ameha’s recovery is m doubt , but 
Thackeray is kmder to her than destmy was to Isabella, and she 
18 permitted to retam her samty 
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Henceforth iwrhaps ho docs not identify Amelia with lanljolla 
80 closely aa in tho earlier part of hia novel But it I* onlj 
as Vaiuty Fa%r draws to a close that Thaokcraj s attitude toward 
his heroine changes substantially Ho ongmally Intended to 
show her redeemed hy her tnaU from tho faults that he had 
excused hut not concealed 

Dotbin and poor Brifm are tb© only 2 poopl® with rral humUity as yet [bo 
TTote after tne fint third of tho oorel waa complMed.] Amelia a U to come 
when her acoimdrel of a btabaiKl b well dead with a ball in hl^ odlom boweb 
vben ibe ba« had >u?orin^ a child, and a rellgloo > 

But this mtondod rehabihtation did not take place In tho final 
double number of 1 anxty Fatr Thackemj regards AnioUn with 
none of the forbearance that ho had hitherto display cd towards 
her Perhaps the maluro woman in her mlddlD iWrtie* who 
rejects Dobbm on his rotum from India no longer brought laaboHa 
to Thackeray s mind In anj event he docs not defend 
Amelia when Bobbin exacerbated by long ill usage turns on her 
at last 

l»o you are not wxrrthy of tho lo\*o iriilch I bar® derroted to you fDobbin tcU* 
bet] 1 know all along that tbo ptbo 1 had »t my Ilf© on wan not worth tlio 
wionlu that I was a fool, with fond fanelM too bartaiinf away my all of truth 
and ardour agaitist your UttI© feobl© moaant of lov© I will bargain do moro : 
I withdraw I find no fault with you. \ou ar© rrry ^ood-natvod aad bare 
done your beat hot you eouldn t— you couldn't reoch mj to tho height of tb© 
attachment which I bor© you, and which a lofllcT aonl tlrna youn oiight haro 
been proud to ahar© * 

Thackeray offers no mitigation of his searching and severe 
oualyais and the reader Is loft with the impression that llko 
Bobbin ho has weighed Aineha. and found her wanting It is 
true that he names her to Bobbin,** hut this development is 
hardly presented as Dobbins crowning felicitj If I had 
made Amelia a higher order of woman Thackeray oiplnlnod to 
Robert Bell there would have been no vanity in Bobbin a 
faHmg m love with her whereas the impression at present is that 
he is a fool for his pains that ho has married a aiLIy little thing 
and in fact has found out his error rather a sweet and tender one 
TOwever guta muUum amanf Thus Amelia too is mode to 
mustrate the theme of Thackeray b book I\Tnoh of us is 
happy in this world f Which of us hos hU desire t or havinc it 
IB satisfied ? 


TV 

Apart from these final chapterB of Vainly Fatr however 
every reader of the novel is conscious of the discrepancy between 
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what Amelia sa3^s and does and the opinion that Thackeray 
entertains of her We have seen how this mcongimty had its 
origin in the emotional allegiance that Thackeray felt towards 
Ameha because of his identification of hei with his wife The 
question remains whether it seriously impairs her success 
as a character From the fiist Thackeiay’s favoritism irritated 
leaders into protest Miss Rigby wrote contemptuously in the 
Quaitetly Remew of “ the httle dolt Ameha,” all of whose “ philo- 
progenitive idolatries do not touch us like one fond mstmct of 
‘ stupid Rawdon ’ The Athenceum's cntic noted that “ Even 
the herome Ameha — ^with whom the writer seems to have been 
somewhat enamoured (a feehng of which he is likely to have the 
monopoly) — is thoroughly selfish as weU as silly And the 
Spectator , repiovmg Thackeray for his praise of Ameha, found hei 
conduct “ rather mawkish than interestmg ”2^ Rut for the most 
pait Victorian readers were gratified by Thackeray’s open 
partisanship It assured them, and the assurance was welcome 
m so moclong and nnsanthropic a book as they found Vamty 
Fair to be, that Thackeray (like Risraeh some years later) was 
after aU “ on the side of the angels ” 

As the nmeteenth century drew to a close, and the Victorian 
heroine (of whom Ameha had come to be regarded as the great 
prototype and exemplar) fell into disfavor, critics fnendly to 
Thackeray but anxious to brmg his books mto harmony with the 
new age hit on a curious theory Assuming that so intelhgent a 
writer must have shared their own opmions, they interpreted his 
praise of Ameha as iromcal So Charles Whibley assures us that 
“ Ameha, a very Niobe of tears, is drawn with a cold contempt, 
and I am not certam that she is not as savage a piece of satire as 
Becky herself Similarly the writer of a centenary article on 
Thackeray m the Fortmghtly Remew holds that Ameha is “ A 
satire on the conventional theory of femmme virtue which prevailed 
sixty years ago She is the traditional good woman of the poets 
and novehsts reduced to an absurdity ”^6 More recently Miss 
Ehzabeth Drew has advanced a somewhat different account of 
Thackeray’s intentions with regard to Ameha, also designed to 
palliate his offences agamst modem taste 

It 18 impossible as we read Thackeray [she contends m a paragraph already 
quoted in part] not to he convinced that he had the greatest contempt for the 
opmion of his day as to what made a ‘ good woman ’ We feel Thackeray 

himself to have envisaged very clearly the truth of the position [between Dobbm 
and Ameha] — mdeed it is proved that he does so by Dobbm’s final outburst, 
whore he declares her to be a mere self-deceiver m her idiotic fidelity to the 
memory of her worthless young husband, and to be quite unworthy of the love 
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he hfl^ <Uvcrt«l to hw But thla declMAtion conwn too Wo *wl W IwpelerJy 
wT«k«ud by ThAckway hftviiia kfrpV m in the d*ric throughout the book %s to 
bh reel optokio •»! Earing tlmo upon time Inelitod that Amelin la the prrfocv 
type of tveei aelfleM aromnnWod Thla U what hU ago wanted to think an<l 
that ii what ho feeia bo njuat pro them 

These attempts nt bonot'obnt exegesis ore interesting chiefti 
as illustmtlons of the enso with which cntics othorwiso •n'oll 
equipped may como a cropper hocaeao of Iholr doQclonoy in 
histoncal sense TIio dispantj between Amelia r character and 
Thackeray b oommontarj upon tt cannot \w explained awaj 
thongh it can he accounted for But should tluR dlflcropanot 
greatly trouble the modem reader ? It is not as if Tlmokcray 
had auowed his partisanship to blur the lines of his portrait Ho 
tofls the truth about Amelia oven when ho praises her most 
outrageously It Is the sharp lldoht^ w ilh which ho reports her 
words and actions Indeed that arouses liU nmdor to ro aouto a 
sense of dissatisfaction with his comments upon thorn Thaokomy 
rightly claims la his prafaco to I onify Fair that the Amelia 
doU has been corvod and dressed nith tlm groatost 

care by the artist “ now found human ii7rapatb> enabled 
hnn to cut beneath the surface to the deeper levels of personality 
m drawing Amelia s portrait to proceed much furtlior in the 
detailed analysis of character than no had in ftn\ of the figures of 
his earlieT fiction. HeodwobotooBcrroroJnjudginctho ocoMlonal 
excesses of sentiment Into which ho is led t Por^ps wo should 
do bettor to apply to Amelia Henry James s words oonceming the 
most appealing of his hotomes Isabel Archer she would bo an 
easy victim of sclontiflo entiotsm if sho were not mtendod to 
awaken on the reader b part an impulse more tender *• 


\ 

The truth that an artist s strength nnd weakness are insopar 
able that the merits of & method Imply conooraltont dofoots 
recerves further demonstration when wo turn to certain of Vamiff 
Fa\T’» secondary characters In a recent essay on this novel 
Mr V S Pntchett whose views I cite as roprosontatlvo of in 
formed oontemporary taste seloois two figures for particular 
praise He deecribes oldMiaaOrawley oa the groatcat character 
in tile book and of Jos Sedley he Inquires What Is more 
perfect than the oftroer of this buffoon I How did Thaokeray 
come to conceive these figures t What relation do they boar to 
his personal history t 
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Miss Ciawley in liei essentiaK is Tha(kcia\’s niateinal giand- 
motliei, an account of whose livcl}’’, not to say scandalous, careei 
I have pieced togethei from family papeis and Commonwealth 
Relations Office recoids Nothing certain is known of the 
lineage of Harriet Cow pei , hut there is a ti adition in the Thackeia\ 
family that she had some Asiatic hlood Roin ahout 1770,'’^ 
she marned John Haiman Bechei in Calcutta in 178G and hoie 
him foul childien duimg the next nine jeais'’- Throughout 
tins penod Becher wsss in the civil serv'ice of the East India 
Companj’^ That lie was highly regarded by his superiors is 
attested hy Ins appointment m 1794 to the collectorship of the 
Tw^enty-Four Peigunnahs, the large and wealthy distiict iicai 
Calcutta later supenused bj’’ Thackeray s father Yet in 1797 
he is described as “ out of employ And when he drew iiji 
his will twm jmais latei, he was a broken bankrupt, stripped of 
his possessions and in near cxiicctation of death Indeed, this 
pathetic document includes a plea to his creditois that he nia\ 
lie aUow^ed to leave a few' mementos to his relations a family 
Bible, odd volumes of Shakespeaie, and certain jilam gold rings 
m each of w'hich is to be engiaved the inscription “ Tins fiom 
poor Jack Becher was buiied in Calcutta in 1 800 
Nowhere m Ins will does Bechei mention his wife Again 
family tradition explains the omission It tells us that ^Iis 
Becher tired of hei husband and left him some time before his 
death Whether her departme w'as the cause or result of his 
nun has not transpired Notlung is know n of iMrs Becher, in 
any event, until 1802, wiien she figures as the wife of Captam 
Charles Christie in the wall of that officer We maj’’ note, 
however, that though Chnstie’s duties kept lum contmuouslj' in 
Bengal after his amval m India in 1781, Ins inarnage to i\Iis 
Becher is not enteied m the Bengal Eccl^iashcal Recorch If 
she hved under Christie’s “protection” wlule her husband 
survived, she may not have foimd it convenient to legahze the 
connection after Becher’s death At this time Anglo-Indian 
society took a very lenient view of maiital iiTegulanties 

Chnstie died in 1804, lea^ang his lady a small property But 
hfe was by no means over for her Still hardl}' thirty -five, she 
possessed considerable personal advantages In 1806 we find 
lecord of her marriage to Captain Edward Wilham Butler of the 
Bengal Artillerj^ ^ By this step she must have retrieved alto- 
gether her position m the easy-going Calcutta world Captam 
Butler was an officer of means, who had behind lum twenty -three 
years of service m India Nor w'as he m a position very forcibly 
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to reproacli Mtb Butler for paat peooadilloB Four natural 
ohildren had been bom to him by native mifitreasea and throe of 
theee children irarvived 

In 1807 Captain and Mtb Butler sailed for England on fur 
lougin*^ Whatever may have been the attitude of the Beoher 
lamily towardfl her in the years that followed her deeertion of her 
husband she received a warm welcome upon her reappearEmoe 
as a respectable matron of assured fortune "Whan she returned 
to India with Oaptam Butler two years later she took two of 
her daughters by John Beoher with her and the third followed 
within a few months 

For the next ten years Lt Colonel Bntler as he shortly became 
held vanouB important pogitions in Bengal The Beoher girls 
made excellent marriages m the anny and the oml service but 
oontmued to be closely associated with tbe Butlers for the 
Colonel •was usually attached to a oommand where at least one 
of Mrs Butler s ohildren lived near at hand Butler died in 
1810 ** Though insolvent he was luokily a partidpator m two 
insurance echoes for the fonuhes of ofBoexs and Mrs Butler 
with an income of nearly £500 a year found herself posseesed of 
a comfortable indepeudence ** For a time she liv^ with her 
daughters Then tinng of the narrow round of hack-country 
society the mdefatigable lady now fifty years old set off alone 
on four or five months dreary travellmg to Calcrutta ** Two 
years later she followed her oldest daughter to England her 
younger children having died m the inter^ 

The problem of canng for Mrs Butler home to stay after 
nearly thirty five years m India rather punsled her family The 
breathless response of her sister in law Miss Anne Beoher to her 
initial proposal to return home hinto at their forebodings 

Tell yooT mother [ihe vrote to Urm. Oumlohael -Smyth] if "h" comes to EnglszKl 
to be u Dear aa ihe oen we wHl do eQ we oen towerda eontrfhroting to her oomfort 
If that ooold be done by her liniw with lu we would do #o bat crar boute vnm t 
allow of It S; aayi dear Qranny I never could erpect her to pat up with all my 
whims. 

And indeed when Mrs Butler smvod her relatives found her 
a most imperious crotchety and perverse lady But they need 
not have feared that she would be a burden to the fismily 
Restless as ever she did not remain long with any of them 
Apart from a year or so at Larkbeare while Thackeray was a boy 
she kept on the move constantly living m a variety of boarding 
houses and hotels m England and Franoo accompanied on her 
travels bj a companion and a maid 
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Thackeiay fiist came to know her intunately after he lost his 
fortune m 1833 She came generously to his aid with a senes of 
loans , and while he was trymg to make himself a painter m 1 834 
and 1835, he hved for nearly a year with her Though they were 
fond of each other, he was made to feel the full force of her 
uncertam temper He told his mother on one occasion “ I am 
at this moment wnthing under the stnpes of her satire, and the 
pubhc expression of her wrath Agam we find him speaking 
of the “ bad words ” which “with a wonderful eloquence and 
mgenmty are wrung mto my ears b}’^ G M Yet their quarrels 
were soon made up , and even after Thackeray moved into his 
own quarters, he contmued to “ wallc stoutly up three times a 
week to he scolded ” by her 

Mrs Butler remained at Pans near Mrs Canmchael-Smyth 
after Thackeray mamed and settled in London She was 
visitmg him m London at the time that Isabella’s affliction 
declared itself, most unfortunately as it turned out Exqiectmg 
to be treated with distmguished consideration and imaware of 
the tragedy that she was witnessmg, she grew angry because 
Isabella did not answer when spoken to Explaimng to his 
mother that “ the poor thmg did not do this from sulkmess but 
from sheer absence and depiession,”®° Thackeray added that his 
grandmother was after aU “ a sad pestermg old body 

Thackeray hved with Mrs Butler agam for a time in 1841, 
while Isabella was imdergomg treatment in Pans He was her 
favonte relative, and she was most generous to him durmg this 
second period of trouble Indeed, her geneiosity was later one 
cause of disagreement between Thackeray and his cousm Marj'^ 
Graham, also ]\Irs Butler’s giandchild, to whom she had not been 
by any means so hberal There is real cordiahty in Thackeray’s 
descnption of her m 1841 as “ a hale, handsome old lady of 
seventy, the very best dressed and neatest old lady m Pans 

Her health failed m the years that followed , and when she 
made her last visit to Thackeray in 1847, she was very worn and 
tned His daughter remembered her as “ an old lady wrapped 
m Indian shawls [who] rarely spoke, and was almost always 
m her loom occasionally rallied to buUy hei 

great -graudchildien, and she stiU took pleasure m her three 
o’clock diunei When oppressed by lU health, she devoted herself 
to books of devotion Otherwise she remamed qmte as worldly 
as she had been when a young lady m Calcutta The fragments 
of her coirespoudence that have survived bear mtness to hei 
determined spnghthness of manuei even in her late seventies 
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I cite a note to Eugenie Crowe a yotmg lady of Thaokeray s 
acquaintance whose beauty and Ingenuouanesa had pleased Mrs 
Butler 

My ffrand«Q [ibe Trrite*] bo Invited hi* two fOungSnend* The Rflrwmd lioc*! 
Deiamero and Cspt^ Froderio (0/ tia Blua) to dtne with u* on Friday — 

Tboy perfectly irell remember you at ttom * — ^Both wo loeMort i both are rtry 
rick and one I think very handaoiDB — Be«* however peefor* the Captnin. CBo*b 
H aioertan wu Mr*. BcUer ■ ecmpa n k m .l 

Coold yoa not ttOk lAU diipwfe— ‘and eome to u# for a few day* before tAe 
great beH 7 

BeUrreme yrrar rincere 

Iioiuia Matilda Botler 
You mutt eome I will take no denlaU** 

Now this note la ffignlflcant not only because it underlines 
ilrs Butler’s lively interest In society in extreme old ago but 
also for its reference to the Reverend Lionel Dolamero and for 
its signature Delamere figures m ronily Fair as a friend of 
Mlflg Crawley s companion Briggs and though hlrs Butler’s 
name was Harriet she has here signed herself Matilda tho name 
that Thackeray gave to Miss Crawley m his novel It is evident 
that Mrs Butkr knew very well that her grandson n-os sketching 
her in VanU^ Fair and was bv no means displeaecd by the know 
ledge Ind^ the success of Vamty Fan enchanted her not 
least because it took Thackeray into the best society 1 toll 
G M of the Lords I meet he wrote to his mother It delights 
the old lady hugdy In the autumn of 1847 Mrs Butler 
returned to Pans where she died on the first of November 
Thackeray was her executor and found upon pj-arntning her 
estate that neariy the whole of her fortune had been dissipated 

VI 

In Vamiy Fan Thaokeraj gives iliss Crawley a lund past in 
France and England rather than in India and he mfl.kf>s her a 
much richer and grander person than Mrs Butler Misq Crawley 
has a fortrune of £70 000 a balance at her banker s which would 
have made her beloved anywhere *• m oontrast to Mrs Butler s 
mere £boo a year Miss Crawley mnmtains a house m Park Lane 
and move® m the best society whilo Mrs Butler frequented 
chiefly the third rate company of Parisian or provincial En glmb 
boartung houses But touies proporticms gardies Miss Crawley 
IS ]ust such another old worldliiig as Mrs Butler 
Jlcepite her advanced years she is luxurious vain and im 
lierlouB filing for gosmp and amusement Though long post 
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the inflammatory age herself, she dehghts to hear of other people’s 
love afiairs and finds an added spice in them if they are illicit 
“ That was the most beautiful part of dear Lord Nelson’s 
character,” she tells Becky “ He ivent to the deuce for a 
woman It is Bawdon’s reputation as a rake that makes him 
her favorite nephew The capitahst of her family, she expects 
her eccentricities and selfi^lmess to be forgiven for the sake of hei 
money, and regards the careful attendance proAuded by her 
relatives and companions when she is ill as merely her just due 
When very sick, she is frightened into spurts of piety But foi 
the most part she is a shrewd and self-possessed old woman of 
the world, gauging people and their motives with precision, and 
knowing how to make herself respected and obeyed 

Thackeray knew few women better than klrs Butler , hei 
character had few seciets from him He had a certain fondness 
for her, he regarded her foibles and eccentricities mth forbearance, 
but he felt none of the emotional attachment to her that he did 
to Isabella In drawmg her as IMiss Crawley he accordingly 
makes no attempt to excuse her weaknesses, as he does those of 
Ameha, but portrays her with a cool detachment Consequently, 
there is no disparity, as m Ameha’s case, between what !Miss 
Ckawley does and what Thackeray says about hei actions His 
valedictory to hei in the Octobei number of Vanity Fair^'^ maj’’ 
stand as an example of the impartiahty vath wluch he habitually 
judges her “ Peace to thee, kind and selfish, vain and generous 
old heathen ' — ^^Ve shall see thee no more Thackeray’s 
portrait of Miss Crawley is thus qmte perfect, as fai as it goes, 
always consistent, always controlled , yet contrasted with his 
picture of Ameha, it is hmited and supei^cial 

VII 

Fmaliy, let us consider Jos Sedley, the other character m 
Vanity Fair praised especially by Mr Pritchett His “ original ” 
can be identified with qmte as much certainty as can Ameha’s 
and Miss Crawley’s 

Our cue comes this time from Hemy Beveridge, the father of 
the present Lord Bevendge Beveridge came out to India m 
1858 Among the friends that he made was Merack Shawe, 
Thackeray’s brother-m-law, who had himself been m India smce 
1834 “ He was informed by Mr Shawe,” Beveridge later 

recalled, “ that the character [of Jos Sedley] was an over- 

coloured picture of George Trant Shakespear 
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Shftkespoar was Thackeray a coualn Bom in India two years 
before Thackeray he had procodod him homo by aovoral months 
He was among Thackeray a oompanJons m misery at the Arthurs 
school in SouSiampton •‘indeed Thackeray later told a common 
relative Mrs Irvine ‘ I can remember Gwrgo coming m and 
flinging bimwelf down on my bod the first night ' •• Thoro a 
famdamp between the two began which continued at Charter 
house School and was not entirely broken off until George went 
out to India as a writer In the Bast India Company a somco m 
1829 •• 

George remamod in India for fourteen years nsmg steadily 
m the service but seeing employment almost exclusively m 
remote provmoial outposts Nuddea iloorshodabad Pubna 
IhnBgopore the Soonderbunda iUdnaporo and HldgoUco were 
some ofthe locohtles In which he sucocssivoly served as raaglstrato 
collector and commissioner** It was not until early in 1843 
that he was granted permission to return to England on fur 
lough.** 

George was then thirty three years old and a very odd fish 
Of rotund form and roLUng gait bo was known in his family 
as the Polar Bear That tl^ mokname pleased him is attested 

by a set of verses wntten to celebrate an occasion auspicious in 
Shakeepear annals In which bo pleasantly describee himself 
as a part of the brute creation, whoso Joy leads him to shufQo 
with gambols rude *• For tho rest be was a groat consumer 
of food liquor and tobaoco and a confirmed bachelor skittish 
as a oolt with unmarried women His family and close friends 
accepted him as an acknowledged eccentric and felt real fondness 
for him. His sister Selina meeting him for tho first time In 1838 
at the age of eighteen (such lato encounters among near km were 
a not uncommon chance of Anglo Indian life) admitted that he 
hod been so much In the jungles that ho was shy but found 
him witty and H-mntHng when alone with us ’ ™ Similarly 
William Ritchie four years Later described him as a fat shy 
eooentno but most witty entertaining old fellow 
In January 1843 G^rge jomod his sister Augusta and her 
husband John Low aboard tho Bast T pdiH-mn.n India bound for 
Suez Augusta kept a Journal of their experiences m which her 
brother figures charaotonstioally On the first leg of thoir 
Journey was- constantly aeaedek and Augusta h^ to note 
regretftilly that there was no good saying of his to relate ** 
In Madras re viving splnts led him into a typical blunder With 
Low he presented himself at the Club House but only his 
4 
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biotlier-in-la\v gamed admittance, since Geoige did not belong 
either to the Bengal or Bombaj’- club and could not claim exchange 
privileges Augusta wites 

Low says poor George dio\e off with ins soi\aiit, looking piteously at him &, 
saymg — ‘ I am rejected ’ However, it appears he made himself ^ ery comfortable 
at a Punch House, where he played billiards at a ^ cry old table, full of holes, 
with a little black boy, who ho says gave him ton boat him 


Re-embarked on the India, Geoige was still harried by misfortune 

George has lost four caps made by Messrs Gibson <L Co o\ orboard, [Augusta 
notes] also the straw hat which was too small for Low, and ho is nov obliged to 
wear a strange thmg on lus head like a little horn 


Unceasmg seasickness and a painful fall reduced limi to piofound 
depression 

I saw George to day [Augusta notes uith unfailing spnghthnoss after a spell of 
particularly heavy weather] , ho declares whono\ or ho is put on 

shore, there ho will remain, and never go on board anolher ^ cssol Ho sajs also 
he will leave off cheroots and beer 


These good resolutions did not sunnve the temptations of poi t 
George amused himself ashore at Aden by spendmg “ about £30 
m beer and supphes ” to see him tlirough the few days that 
lemamed of the voyage He also mounted “ a very short, stout 
httle poney ” to visit the fortifications that the Turks v eie 
buildmg m expectation of Arab raids, where he wa« nearly shot 
for his pams by suspicious Turkish guards 

Arrived at length at Suez, the passengers of the India betook 
themselves to vans “ like butchers’ carts,” except foi “the 
addition of a chintz covermg ovei the top In these con- 
veyances they headed across the desert to Cano One of the 
stations at which they spent the mght was m the charge of a 
pfetty Englishwoman from Kent, who had mariied an Arab 

She was most civil and tripped about m a light and airy way [writes Augusta] 
George however was quite put out by her politeness, and said, as we dro\ o off 
‘ Sooner than have that pretty damsel fhttmg about him, he would liavo fled 
across the desert on foot 

When the party reached Cairo, Geoige and the Lows visited a 
slave market, where a number of fat and cheerful Abyssiman 
women were exposed for sale 

On one of the women saymg somethmg [Augusta relates], they all laughed, and 
they told us it was because she had said she would like to bo bought by that 
“ young man ” 

This was George 1 George said her selection was “ a great trial 
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He wnfl further liaraased during the boat trip from Cairo to 
Alexandria The cook that he hhod for the joumej came aboard 
tipsy and later in tho tnp while George waa aahore endeavoring 
iDisucoesrfolly to ahoot quail thia miscreant 

got at hi* wmo aod drank throo bottlaa of abeny aftar which I «w him [«y* 
A ogoEta] chtlnff krwv'lHnp hi* Against a leg of motton, George s aad and 

■ Iq ramatna ofUeac*. Hfll b prcrvltkm*.** 

George parted company from the Lows at Alexandria He 
proceed^ to London m a leisurely fashion amvmg there in 
time to beoome a member of the Onental Clnb late m 1843 
By the following June he and Thackeray had renewed their 
boyhood friendship though hardly on the old basis of intimacy 
In that month Thiaokerav mentions to an annt that he has seen 
George twioe adding we have besides exchanged cards 
gente^y •* And m Joly Thackeray reports having had tea 
with George whose Belflshneaa is delightfully characteristic “ 

Three months later George died in Geneva it is said by hia 
own hand.** What caused this abrupt transition from farce to 
melodrama in his hlstary remains obscure In any event though 
his savingB from his lucrative Indian employments had been 
Bubstanti^ enough to allow him to return to !ElugIaDd and Uve m 
Loudon in oousideruble style less than £600 was turned over to 
his heirs m 1845 ** 


vm 

When tho reader first encounters Jos SedJey in Van%iy Faxr 
he has just returned to England after eight years in the employ 
ment of the East India Company The whole of this period was 
passed in sohtude as collector of Boggley WoUah Thackeray teUs 
ns a remote outpost situated in a fine lonely marshy Jungly 
district 

He wu 1*^ pe«vUli. And • bon-vioanf [TbAolunj eontiiniM] the appeafmnoe 
of • l*dj rnghteDfid fafm bercnd TniM > ore t beam it wm but aeldom th*t be 
Joined the petemel drole in Roaeen Sqmn. wbere there va* plecty of guiety 
mod wbere the Joke* of bla good natixred old fatheff frightened m* ontouf uropra. 
HI* bulk eeueed J^oeeph mucdi nxioai thought end uittii i now and tMi he 
wtmld make a dopecmte attempt to get rid of hi* anperahtmdant C*t ; but hi* 
Indolmm and love of good livi^ tpe^r got the better of them oodeevoun at 
reform, end be found hlmeelf «gem at hb three meal* e day He never ww 
weC dreeeed j but bo took the Imgeet pain* to adorn hi* big pereon, and ptiecil 
me^ hour* daily in that occupation. Hi* valet made a forttma out of hi* 

wardrobe i hi* tfkHei-table wa* cov er e d with a* many poumtam* anH 

a* ever were emploved by an old beauty i he had trwJd, in order to give 
* wairt, every girth *tay end wobtband then inreoted, Loie meat £ht Tni>p^ 
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lie would liave liis clothes mado too tight, and took care they should he of the 
most brilliant colours and youthful cut When dressed at length, in the afternoon 
he would issue forth to take a drive with nobody in the Park , and then would 
come back in order to dross again and go and dme with nobody at the Piar^ 
Coffee house He was as vam as a girl , and perhaps his extreme shyness was 
one of the results of his extreme vanity 

This sharp, merciless vignette no doubt lepresents George 
Shakespear as Thackeray saw him in then several encounters in 
1844 One might thmk, from the evidence of Augusta Low’s 
diary, that Thackeray had suppressed some of George’s more 
amiable traits, his cleverness, his affection for his family, and Ins 
appreciation of the comic aspects of his own character But 
perhaps Augusta’s testimony was colored by a sister’s partiahty 
Thackeray’s picture of Jos may be substantially what any 
unbiased observer would have seen in George Shakespear In 
any event, the chapters that foUow develop these traits in action, 
and a richly comic figure emerges, m portraying whom Thackeray 
only once deviates from the strictest and most objective reahsm 
It IS m the final episode of Jos’s career that Thackeray thus taxes 
his reader’s faith Jos dies at Aix-la-ChapeUe, where ho has for 
some tune been hvmg with Becky It is discovered that his 
fortune has been dissipated, and that he has left belund him only 
an msurance pohcy made out equally to Becky and to Amelia 
There can be no doubt that Thackeray means it to be imderstood 
that Becky has encompassed Jos’s death Witness the illus- 
tration entitled “ Becky’s second appearance m the character of 
Clytemnestra,”®® m which she lurks behind a curtam, knife m 
hand, while the sick and terrified Jos pleads wnth Dobbm to come 
and hve near him Witness the names that Thackeray gives to 
the firm of sohcitors who press Becky’s claim to Jos’s msurance 
Messrs, Burke, ThurteU, and Hayes — each christened after a 
famous murderer We have seen how George Shakespear’s 
career ended on a mmor key with his smcide at Geneva Bor- 
gettmg momentarily the requirements of verisimihtude, Thackeray 
seems to have acted on this hint in brmgmg Jos Sedley violently 
to his long home 

Apart from this smgle lapse, Thackeray’s portiait of Jos is 
faultless He knows the type perfectly and presents it without 
praise or blame He does not excuse Jos’s weaknesses, as he 
does Ameha’s , nor does he pursue them with scorn and anger, 
as he does Becky’s But he can be neutral and dispassionate m 
contemplatmg Jos only because he does not take him seriously 
Understandmg thoroughly what goes on m Jos’s head, he does 
not think it worth his while to enter into Jos’s state of mind 
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The rcaeoE Ib that at a rule he care* to deecribe the feelings of his 
oharaotera m detail to penetrate to the deeper levels of their 
eipenencse only when he drawa them from peraonfl with whom 
he had lived on terma not merely of mtimaoy but of dose per 
sonal attachment If ThEwkeray s portraits of SGsa Crawley 
and of Jos Sedley are both very nearly flawless they are yet mere 
sketches when compared with his portrait of Amelia which is 
not flawless at afl. To note theae two orders of oharaotenzation 
IS to wonder if impartiality may not be too dearly bought when 
it entails the saonfLce of sympathy and penetration as it usually 
does m Thackeray a fiction 
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PENDENNIS HELEN PENDENNIS 

I 

Burmg the course of Vamty Fa%i ’s seiial appearance in 1847-48 
Thackeray rose from relative ohscunty to celebrity Has success 
was £i aught -with impoitant consequences for Ins fiction It 
settled the formula to winch Thackeray wrote aU of his subsequent 
long novels except E&inond Pendennis, The Ncwcomes, The 
Yirgimans and Plahp are without exception loose, comprehensive 
narratives m winch, during the course of “ a sort of confidential 
talk between writer and reader,”^ Thackeray traces the careers of 
twenty or thirty characters over two decades or more With 
characteristic self-depieciation Thackeray maintained m the 
preface to Pendenms that such episodic chronicles must “ fail in 
art constantl}’- It maj’^ be admitted at an}’’ rate that, 

written as they were from month to month, each number com- 
pleted at high speed shortly before it had to bo in the printer’s 
hands, the hvehness of these books comes and goes Everj^^tlimg 
depended, indeed, on the alertness with which Thackeray’s mmd 
was worlung at the time that he vrrote If Pendennis largely 
lacks the mtensity and umty of Vanity Fair, “ aU that sustamed 
attempt to relate everythmg to everything else, to make it all 
teU m developmg a central theme, it was at least composed 
while Thackeray was hvmg a fuU and varied life and constantly 
meetmg inth people and ideas that he found mterestmg The 
novel reflects this exciting atmosphere and remams m consequence 
very much ahve today 

Thackeray’s eagerness to consohdate and extend the success 
that he had won vath Vanity Fair affected Pendenms m another 
way Vanity Fan had won general approval, but the approval 
was grudgmg The book’s first readers were overwhelmed by 
the picture of depra’vity that it presented “ Very clever, very 
effective, but cruel to human nature,” was Mrs Browning’s 
representative verdict “ A painful book, and not the pain that 
purifies and exalts Partial tiuths after all, and those not 
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wholeflome ‘ Thaokeray b cntica friend* and oorreepondente 
united in urging Turn to demonstrate his essential amiability and 
benevolenoe m his next novel * 

Moreover internal as "well as external pressures were at work, 
Reoogmtion and populanty made Thackeray milder and more 
genloL Everyday I get more ashamed of my yellow cover and 
former misanthropical turn he wrote after the seventh monthly 
number of Pendffnms had appeared The world Is a great 
deal better than aome satirist* have painted it • He wae 
touched when eighty Edinburgh admirers banded together to 
send him a silver pxmoh bowl 

Such tokens of regard azkd sympathy Hie wrote] an v er y preeioo* to a writer llk« 
myielf, who hare ume dUficmty stall In maldog people nndeiitaod wfast 
have tHwn go^ enough ^ And oat fa Edfobor^ toat tmder the mask Mtirieal 
there welka aboafa a aBntinwntal geaUem&n who toMos not tmktndly to any 
mortal pe tsoi u 

In Pend^nnu therefore Thaokeray qmte oonsoiously endeavored 
to soften the aspenties of Vamty Fan to be urbane kmcDy 
and indulgent And smce as Henry James was later to remark 
English leaden adhere pertinaciously to the old stupid super 
stition that the amlabihty of a story teller is the amiability of 
the people he repreeents--^hat their mlgantv or depravity or 
gentility or fatuity are tantamount to same guabties m the 
painter himself, ® Thackeray had no alternative but to attempt 
the portraval of good and amiable people who would embody 
positive ideals He sought these characters perforce amongst 
those members of hia mtunate carol© towards whom he felt a 
profound emotional allegiance Only within this group could he 
find figures whom he exempted from his generally unfavorable 
view of human nature who were in his eyee free from the mean 
nees hypocrisy and selfishness that expenenoe had tau^t him 
to regard a* usual in men and women. So it happened that in 
Pendmnu Thaokeray drew Mr* Brookfield with whom he had 
recently fallen in krro as Laura Bell, and hie mother as Helen 
Pendennis I shall center my attention on the second portrait 
which represents by aH odds the more difficult achievement 

n 

Thackeray intended Helen Pendennie to be a quite Hteral 
picture of Mrs Canmobael-Smyth, hits Pendennis is living 
With me he told Arthur Hugh Clough when he waa just begm 
lung hia novel (She is my mother) '* As wo have seen Mrs 
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Oaiimcliael-Smyth had been ilio contra! figure in Tlmckciav ’r 
early hfe and she and hoi husband Boro living vitli Thackora\ 
in London from the autumn of 1S4S until the spring of 1850, that 
IS during the u hole of the period in u Inch Pciulaiv}^ v. as m itten 
She read his books attentively and made her opinions knoun 
about them A'-oiy freel} Circumstances uero not propitious, 
one Mould think, for a candid po^tra^al 
Yet Mrs Camiichaol-Sm^ th offered a subject that any novelist 
might have eimed Thackeray In India she had been accounted 
“one of the most beautiful uomen of her lime and she 
lomained “ exquisitely handsome ” in her English retirement, 
“ fascinating everyone A\ ho came in her Ma\ “ Of the com- 
manding order of M omen, she continued to cultivate at home 
the “ impcnal mannei that she had acquned as the wife 
of a great Calcutta chgmtarN'’, and m as recognised as a personage 
uherevei she vent 

Nor M^as her character less remarkable than licr appearance 
The key to it, peihaps, was uhat hci granddaughter desenbed as 
“ her almost romantic passion of feeling She was incapable 
of regarding any person or subject dispassionately , her S} m- 
pathies always became earnestly engaged !lBiit her affection u as 
lavished chieflj’- on her only child, uliom she regarded as “ the 
divinest creature in the uorld Not uithout reason did 
Thackeraj'’ aclcnou lodge to Dickens a fondness for ]\[rs Steorfoi th 
m David Coppcrfield and hint that jMrs Steoiforth’s i-elationship 
Moth her son lesembled his own unth i\Irs Cariuichaol-Smjy th 
iMis Steerforth’s matenial pndo, her implicit faith m her son s 
generoslt3^ nobility, and great capacity , and her seeming inabihtj’’ 
to speak or think about anj^thing else mil be recalled, as mil the 
close resemblance betueen mother and son as Inch made disagiee- 
ment betueen them particularly painful In all these points 
Mrs Steerforth brought lus motliei to Thackeray’s mind Nor 
did ]\Irs Carmichael-Smyth’s love fail to elicit an answenng 
tenderness “ If I were to die,” Thackera}’- AiToto late m life, 
“ I can’t bear to thmlc of mj’- mother hviiig beyond mo 
Though by no means a bas bleu, j\Irs Carmichaol-Sm^^th uas 
a woman of considerable culture and lefinement In her corre- 
spondence she adheres to sometlung of the statehness and foini- 
ahty of an earher ago , and the faimlj’- arcluves provide othei 
testimony to her considerable command of language m the form 
of an unfimshed novel for children and a sheaf of poems She 
had no sense of humor “ I would die,” Thackeray once said, 
lathei than make a joke to hei Hoi enthusiasm and 
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energy were Buoh that she could not live without eome person or 
oause to serve as a focus of interest in her life She passionately 
advocated such forlorn hopes as hydropathy and homeopathy 
and she was rarely ’without a prot4g6e chosen from among the 
lamest of lame duchs Smce she could not endure that anyone 
■whom she lo’mi should differ from her it was not always easy to 
preserve the harmony of the household 
Her mojrt troublesome crusade was in support of Evangelical 
Chnsfaanity From her Indian letters it would appear that 
while always pious she did not greatly oonoem herself with 
rehgouB doofcnno until her return to England But she "was of a 
melancholy turn of mind Thackeray noted that he inherited 
from her his own tendency to glumnesa and remarked her 
favonte propensity to be miserable In the leisure 

of country rotireiment it was not long before she adopted -with her 
customary fervor the gloomy creed of Evangelicalism. She 
became in Thackeray a words a dear old Goq>el mother who 
11 a good Christian and who always has chapter and ■vers© to 
prove everything ** She forbad cards m her household as a 
■waste of time she insisted upon regular church attendance and 
the reading of improvin g work* 

During the years of liaokaray s young manhood his mother s 
jealous affection •tormented -wlifle it comforted him. She was 
perpetually auiious about the spiritual and temporal woHaro of 
her only child. Exceedingly ambitious for him, she "was oorre- 
Bpondhigly depressed by his long deferred success and Thackerav 
was haunted hy her unexpressed disappointment Inevitably 
his mother s unoonsoious effort to dominate his life led Thackeray 
to re'volt They argued over religion the "value of umveraity 
training painting as a profearion and many other sahjecte We 

differ about a thousand t hings Thaoferay said in maturity 
Those of a past generation can t feel with us *** And indeed 
as his knowledge of life increased Thackeray came to r^jard his 
mother In a very different light than be had in youth 

It ehvi ti)« keentci tarturM of and di^^inted jeoming to de«nci 

olamotbtr [bo told • boTbood fHend hi I85Sj tbot sba c«a i bo all In mil 

to toe moUw ri*t«r wlfo OTorythlDg bot It inAyii*t bo — ^Tbore ■ hordJy o robjoct 
on vb. we don t dlUor And ebo Ihreo owwy at Fcrls with bar hiubvid a zwible 
•imple old CenUemon wbo knru noihlns b^ her In tbo world* and a jeokroij 
«f>er me toM r«n^ ber Ek I -whou bappr 7 IVbeD 1 vu a bo^ «t Lorh 
bean, I tboogbt 1^ on Anfol and wtmblpp^ ber I ooe bat a woman now O 
•o tender ao loving ao erooL** 

Her son s -withdrawal of implicit trust was hard for Mrs Car 
michael'Smyth to bear In I86B Thaokoraj noted his mother a 
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jealousy of one of lus close fijends of later life, Mrs Frederick 
Elliot, whom she had met for the fiist time 

Tho clear old bouI lonclo mo pass tlmlj miBernblo liourH, and kept ino a'wnko at 
night and gn\o mo a lioadacho — A\niat, won’t tins otherwise Bnint of a ^vomnn 
o\or eeaso to strike and wound mo 7 — It is all a sort of fiirj of halkod fondness 
heeauso I won’t liko her enough 

Long after Thackera}’’ hecamc famous, i\Iis Caimichael-Sm} th’s 
gianddaughtei relate';, “ she used to make him unhappy h} her 
leproofs and she always treated him as if ho was a little hov 


III 

In Pend-enms Thackoraj’’ sketches his mother both as he saw 
hei m ^mutli and as he saw' her in maturity These divergent 
Auew's were facilitated, perhaps made ine\'itahle, h}* a change in 
peispectivo that occurs during the course of the hook The first 
half of Pendenms is a Bildnngsroman , a scmi-aiitohiographical 
novel describing a young man’s cnti} into the w oi Id The charm 
of these earhei chapters, the impiessioii of delicious matunty 
that Tennyson, for cvample, received upon reading them,"" 
derives from Thackeray’s comhination of \nvid, immediate 
leahzation of Pen’s youtliful experiences w itli w ise and penetrating 
interpretation of these experiences as they appeal to him from 
the vantage point of middle age Tins contrast of j'outh and 
maturity, tins “ douhleness ” of Ausion, is lost in the later chapters 
of the novel, in w'liich Pen, now established as an author, becomes 
simpty the alter-ego of Thackeia}’- after Vaiuiy Fmr 

Pen is portrayed in childhood as an only son, the sole object 
of lus mother s adoration, tho center of her w orld The little 
scene m w'hicli ho is first introduced to the reader is a direct 
renumscence of Thackeray s bojdiood summers at Laikbcaro 
•with ]\Irs Caniiichael-Smyth 

At sunsot, from tho lawn of Fairoal>B, there ivai a pretty sight it and tho op 
posito park of Clai onng wore m tho habit of putting on n rich golden tinge, wluch 
became them both wonderfully Tlio upper w indowB of tho groat house flamed 
BO as to make your eyes wink , the little ruor ran orfnoisil3’' westward, and was 
lost m a sombre wood, behind which tho towers of tho old abboj church of Cla^ or 
mg (whereby that town is called Clavcring St Slarj^’s to tho present daj ) rose 
up m purple splendour Little Arthur’s figure and his mother’s cast long blue 
shadows over tho grass , and ho would repeat in a low \ oico (for a scone of groat 
natural beauty always moved tho boy, who inherited this sensibility from lus 
mother) certam linos beginning, ‘ Tliese are thy glorious w orks. Parent of Good , 
Almighty ! thmo this uni\ orsal frame,’ greatly to Mrs Pondenms’s delight 
Such walks and com orsation generally ended m a profusion of filial and maternal 
embraces , foi to lo^ o and to praj' w ore tho mam occupations of this dear woman b 
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life and I l»ve oftsn heard Pcndennia ta.j in hla wfld way that bo felt that ho 
wm* ittro of gomg to heaven, fo* hu nwtbw never eonld bo happy there without 
him." 

Pen 8 worship of tufl mother ib untanged by any donbt or onboiflm 
T hrrin g hi* ohildhood and youth Thaci^y tellB na the 
boy thought of her ae little lc*8 than an angel — a supernatural 
being all wisdom love and beauty 
Yet Thackeray does not oonoeal the dangers of unontical 
mutual lore between mother and som Helen Pendenms gives 
Pen an absurdly exaggerated conception of his talents and 
importanoe She is beyond reason reluctant to lose her son 
and that annouB bold she has had of him as long as he has 
temamed in. the mother a nest When her ward Laura refuses 
the proposal of mamage that Pen firom a sense of duty rather 
than from love has mode to her Helen is most unfairly angry 
with her because she sees in the mamage a way of keeping her 
son at home Both In his own person and through the oomments 
of other characters Thackeray points out how her cherishing 
fondness unfits Pen for the world. Major Pendenms bluntly 
remarks that The mother has spoiled the young rascal with, 

her cursed eentimentahty and romantic rubhi:^ •** and Helen s 
neighbors frreely disparage her pcde and absurd infi&tuation 
abmit that boy 

Despite Helen s fooUahness and weaknees Thackoray remains 
unshaken in his loyalty to her during the first half of the novel 
Agam and agam the reader encounters unmeasured praise of 
women of her sort m whose angehcal naturee Thackeray 
says in a typical passage there is something awful as well as 
beautiful to contemplate at whose feet the wildeat and fiercest 
of us must fall down and humble ourseivee m admiration of that 
adorable punty which never seems to do or to think wrong 

IV 

Only in chapters fifty to fifty scfven does the change of per 
spective that I have mentioned begm to operate By this time 
I^n 8 development is substantially over He has become m 
effect a projection of Thackeray himself m mature life Con 
»e<piently current attitude towards his mother as towards 
other persons then of central importanoe to bim finds immediate 
expression m his novel If the secret history of books could 
be written he observes in this part of Pendennts and the 
author s pnv’ato thoughts and meanings noted down alongside of 
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his stoiy, how many insipid volumes would become mteiestmg, 
and dull tales excite the reader Let us examine the “ private 
thoughts and meanmgs ” latent in the part Helen plays in the 
episode of the novel that concerns Fanny Bolton 

Of this episode generally I shall say very httle, since I 
mtend to discuss it in connection with Thaclceray’s relationship 
to the Broolcfields in chapter six It will suffice to recall that 
Fanny is a girl of the servant class with whom Pen is for a time 
infatuated He brealcs with her, only to fall lU of a fever , and 
she nurses him until his mother and Laura Bell can be summoned 
to London When these ladies arrive, they dismiss Fanny at 
once, takmg it for granted that she is Pen’s mistress , and in 
the sequel Helen’s jealous affection, winch Laura entirely shares, 
leads her to suppress a lettei that poor Fanny has written to Pen 
When Thackeray sent these chapters to Mrs Broolcfield, he 
remarked, “ It seems to me to be a good comedy My mother 
would have acted in just such a way if I had run away with a 
naughty woman This was not mere surmise In 1856 
Thackeray found it necessary to apologize to his fnend IMrs 
Sartons for the freedom mth which he had spoken of the domestic 
misfortunes of her sister Farm}’- Kemble, who had long since 
separated from her husband Pierce Butler 

I heard and saw from your own behaviom', [lio wrote] how much gno%ed and 
hurt you were at what I said, and think now your offence was quite natural 
though I meant none when I spoko — only a burst of mdignation carried mo off — 
and that I believe, as I thmk of it now, was not caused by your sister so mueh as 
by some private wrongs of my own IlTiothor riglitly or wrongly, there certainly 
are statements m Butler’s pamphlet to the effect that ho was accused of bemg 
improperly fond of Ins children’s governess My relations some 7 or 8 years 
ago accused me too (no didn’t accuse, only msmuatcd) that I had cost unlawful 
eyes on a Governess — the story of Jane Eyre, seduction, surreptitious family 
m the Regent’s Park, &c , which you may or mayn’t have hoard, all grew out of 
this confounded tradition — and ns I never spoke 3 words to the lady and had no 
more love for my Governess than for my grandmother, and as the calumny has 
been the cause of a nover-quite mended quarrel and of the cruellest torture and 
annoj'^ance to mo, whenever I hear of poor gentlemen and poor governesses 
accused of this easy charge, I become wild and speak more no doubt from a 
sense of my own wrongs than their’s 


The information that this letter supphes is coiToboiated by a 
passage m Lady Eastlake’s notoiious Quarterly Remew article 
on Vanity Fair and Jane Eyre pnbhshed eight years earher It 
is here noted that Curier Bell’s dedication of the second edition 
of Jane Eyre to Thackeray had given rise to “ various rumours, 
more or less romantic For example, Jane Eyre is sentiment- 

ally assumed to have proceeded from the pen of IMr Thackeray’s 
governess, whom he had himself chosen as his model for Becky, 
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and who m mingled lovxsond roTOnge personified him In return 
as Mr Rochester 

How deeply Thackeray woa hurt by this groundless ecandnl 
which attached itself to one of the series of goremessos who 
tau^t his two daughters and m particular by his mother s 
willmgnees to credit it is revealed in chapter fifty -soven of his 
noveh Here Pen turns on his mother and denounces her mod 
tiling interferenoe in a scene which occupies the same place in his 
portrait of Helen as does Dobbin s arraignment of Amelia at the 
end of Yar^y Faxr in the portrait of Thackeray s earhor heroine 


It wu OTwiBg befon TTwT«m camo into tbe kittlnfi room to Join the 

oompenv tfasre. Sbe (wme hx leTitng on lAtm, with her bcok to tbe waning 
ligh t, ao that Artbor eookl not ase how palUd and woo-«triokon bor face waa, and 
aa aba wont np to Pen, whom abe had not aecc daring tbe dar and placed ber 
frjitl aiTCN on hla aboolder a^ klaaed him teodcrljr Laura kfi bor morod 
awmj to another part of tbe r oom. Pen remaricod that hU motbor a voice and 
and her whole frame trembled, her hand waa olammv cold aa the put it up to 
hJj forehead, piteoialjr emhraotng hint. Tbe apootaole of ber miaery only added 
Bomehow to the wn^ cod tataneai of the young man. He acarady rehirnod 
t^ kha whl^ tbe auffering lady nve him I and tne countenance with which be 
mettheaippealofbsrlookwaahkraandcnieL She penoentea toe. bethought 
within hiswlf, and abe conHi to me with the air of a martyr * ou Imk 
very 01, a>7 ei^d, abo aald. I don't like to a«e ycpQ look in that way And 
alM tottered to a aoCa. atOl boUieg one of his panire banda in bor tbln, cold 
olingiDg fingera. 

Iteveoad mtub to annoy me mother Pen said, with a throbblne breeet i 
aitd aa be spoke Helen s beari began to beat so that abo aat almost dead anKl 
^Koohleea wHh terror 

Warrington, Laura, and klalor Pecdmnls, all remained hreathleu aware that 
the storm wai about to break. 

1 bare had letteia from Londfsi, Arthur continoed. and one that has ghun 
me more pain than I ever had in my Ufa. It tolie me that former letters of mine 
have been intercepted and puriotneaawmyfrom me t — that — that a young aroaturo 
wbo has abown greatest love and care for rao, hiui been most eruelly used by — 
by you, mother 

For Qod s sake stop cried out Warrington. She a 111 — 6011*1 you see al e 
ImDI! 


Lei him go on, said the widow faintly 

Let him go on and kill bsr said I«nra, rushing up to ber motbor • side 
Speak on, s& and see ber die. 

^It is you wbo are QroeL oHsd Fen, more exasperated and more davage 
because bis own heart, naturally aoft ajid weak, revolted indignantly at uio 
Injmtloe of the very ttLSreriag whlob was laid at hla dou It Is yon that are 
orael, who attribute all this to me i it is you who are onzel with yoor wloked 
reprtaehes, your wicked doubts of me, your wicked pocseeuUona of those wbo 
lora me, — ^yes, those who love me, tkI riio brave everything for pv> , whom 
you despise and trample upon beauiBo they an of lower degree than you. ffhaJi 
I toD you wbai I will do — what I am resolved to do now that I know what your 
eondoot has been T — I will « back to this poor girl wbom you torned out of my 
doors, aisl ask bsr to oome back and share my bmne with me HI defy the pride 
which poTssontes ber and tbs pltOew snspiclm which insults her and me u 


But Thackeray doee not end his portrait of Helen on thm note 
of juetifled eeveinty Afl the ioene develops Pen la reoonoilod to 
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Ills mothei and in describing Jiei deatli, which follows almost 
immediately, Thackera}^ letnins to the attitude towards hei 
that he had displayed in the eailiei jiart of his novel “ The 
sainted woman was dead,” he wiites “ The last emotion of hei 
soul heie was ]oy, to be henceforth unchequered and eternal 
The tendei heart lieat no more , and it was to have no moie 
Xiangs, no more doubts, no more giiefs and tiials Its last throb 
Avas love and Helen’s last breath u as a benediction 

Thackeray drew Mis Pendenms ivith the sympathetic insight 
that he had shown in portraymg Ameha in Vanity Fair What 
he says about her often seems overstrained , but ho does not 
allow lus fondness for her to prevent him from presenting her in 
the round, from showing hei faults as well as her virtues Indeed, 
Mrs Carmichael-Smy th u^as by no means pleased with lus candor 
Reporting that his daughter Anne had said to hun, “ 0 how like 
Granny is to J\Irs Pendenms Papa,” Thackeray lemarked 
“ Granny is mighty angry that I should think no bettei of her 
than that 


V 


Thackeray’s contemporaries weie not awaie of any mcongimty 
between what Thackeray shows klrs Pendenms to be and what 
he sometunes says about her They accepted hei — as they did 
his very s imil ar portrait of Laura — at Thackeray’s own A’^aluation 
The early reviewers of Pendenms weie umted in their admiration 
of both ladies Thomas Hood sums up their response, when he 
mquires “ What can we do but simply boiv doum reveiently 
before the goodness and sweetness of Helen Pendenms, and the 
wisdom and womanhood of Laura 

By the end of the century, howevei , Mrs Pendenms and Laura, 
hke Ameha, had fallen from favor , and Thackeray’s undid}'- 
high estimate of them was frequently made a ground of complaint 
agamst him This reaction has been intensified m our own time 
Miss Ehzabeth Drew, for example, considers that 

Tlie whole attitude of Mrs Pendenms — an attitude not by any moans confined 
to Victorian mothers — gave an opportumty for a magnificent satiric effect, but 
Thackeray is afraid of his public and prefers to praise Sirs Pendenms fulsomely 
for her maternal devotion, mstead of satirizmg her unmercifully for the form it 
takes 


It wiU be observed that Miss Drew does not question the effective- 
ness of Thackeray’s characterization Admitting this, she 
doubts only his judgment of Helen She wants him to take the 
same view of her as, let us say, Sidney Howaid does of ]\Irs 
Phelps, the ghastly maternal vampue of The Silvei Gold 
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Suoh ft donmnd revxyila ft biwiio Incomprohonsion of tho imturo 
of Thackeray b art ■which don%'C8 m tun\ from an InnbUltj to 
oonaider the literature of the past except in temu of modem 
attitudes Alias I>rew fads to see that Thaokeraj is presenting 
a normal relatdonahip — ^heightened no doubt b^ tho oxtromo 
emotional sensitivity of tho two oharaotera InvoU-od — not a 
jiathologioal case history She dooa not realize that in pictunng 
suoh ft situation sympathy wiU take him nearer tho truth than 
satire Again Mias is so determined to find ondonces of a 
modem mind in Thackeray that when ho falls to toko her view 
of Helen she can only explain his aberration by Implying that 
he has been guilty of a cowardly concession to Victorian proj udice 
We ha've seen that his estimate of Holon is rather to be rofomxl 
to her origm m Thackeray s personal Ufo to the emotional ties 
that made inevitable his efforts to palliate her nhortcomlngB 
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PENDENNIS JHAJOR PENDENNIS 

I 

Following the plan employed with Vanity Fair, the comparison 
of Thackeray’s portrait of Ameha with those of IMiss Crawley and 
Jos Sedley, I propose m this chapter to consider m relation to 
his “ ongmal ” m Thackeray’s hfe a character m Pendenms who 
unlike Mrs Pendermis, has claimed both Victorian and modem 
suffrages This is Major Pendenms The place he has continued 
to hold m the esteem of Thackeray’s readers, is summed up m 
Charles Whibley’s study of 1903, the first comprehensive account 
of Thackeray’s work to reflect the shift from Victorian to modem 
taste Whibley could hardly find words severe enough for Mrs 
Pendenms and Laura “ They suggest notlung save dulness and 
insipidity,” he writes “ They are not so much women as bottles 
of tears, reverberatmg phonographs of sobs Major Pendenms, 
on the other hand, seemed to him “ the most vital, as he is the 
most entertaining, figure m the book ’’^ 

Thackeray nowhere identifies Major Pendemus’s “ ongmal,” 
yet it may be readily demonstrated that the Major too was 
drawn from hfe Let us first note the few details that we are 
given of his career antenor to the opemng of Pendenms Thac- 
keray teUs us that he was sent out to India m early youth as a 
penniless heutenant that he saw much service there, some of 
it apparently m the capacity of a supenor mihtary magistrate 
(the adventurer Altamont, who had known him m India, is afraid 
of him and calls him " Captam Beak ”) ,^ that he rose to be 
“ secretary to Lord Buckley, when commander-m-chief ”,® that 
he returned to England by the Cape of Good Hope m 1806 ,® and 
that he served m the ill-fated Walcheren campaign of 1809-1810 ’’ 
We learn nothing of his employments after 1^ settlement m 
Regency London But we are informed that he was ffeely 
admitted to the society “ of the great George, of the Royal Dukes, 
of the statesmen, beauties, and fashionable ladies of the day ”,® 
that he was favored by the Duke of WeUmgton ,° that the Duke 
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of York Tvas his particular patron and friend and that lord 
Yarmouth John Wilson Crokor and Thoodoro Hook were Ida 
intimate associates A bachelor living m lodgings ho makes 
himflelf a power in several London olu^ moludmg one In Pall 
1dn] 1 where ABhewoaonooftheHnestjudgesofwineinEngland 
and a man of active dominating and inquiring spirit ho had 
been very properly chosen to bo a member of the Committee 
and indeed was almost the manager of the institution and the 
gtewarda and waltora bowed before him os reverentially os to a 
Xhike or a Field llarahall 

Bmc© Pendtnnia is a semi autobiographical novel it is also 
pertment to consider the Majors connection with his nephew 
Pen* in whom Thackeray drew n partial self portrait Ho is 
Pen B selfish old ilentor eoeka by his worldly counsels 

to form the young man Into a pattern Ucgcnoj gentleman Ho 
introduces Pen to society and teaches him its customs and usages 
And Pen learns from him a thousand legends and scandals of the 
London worlcL 

Now among Thaokomys asaoolates m the later eighteen 
thirties there was a roan whose history was precisely that assigned 
to Major Pendenius In Thackeray s novel and who played much 
the same role m Thackeray s life as the Major docs m Pen s This 
was Lt Colonel iMorrick Shawo Thackeray s uncle bj marriage 
How exactly ho resembled Major Pondennis ma> bo seen from a 
sketch of hk histoty a ekctch den\ ed It may bo mentioned m 
passing almost entirely from manusenpt boutccs In the British 
ilusoum the Public Record Office and the Genealogical Office 
at I>ubhn Castle 

n 

The Shawes came to Ireland from Chester m the sovonteenth 
century The first of the clan about whom precise information 
is obtainable was the Rev Fielding Shawe D D who was bom 
m 1069 and died m 1728 He roamed Jeluo Harto a niece of 
John Vesey Archbishop of Tuam and had eight chlldron by her 
flis second eon Merrick 8bawe bom 1002 graduated from 
Tnnlty College Huhhn, in 1700 and settling at ilnlplt Galway 
became Rector of Athenny Merrick Shawe had five children 
His two younger sons Merriok and Robert went mto the army 
possibly through the interest of their cousins Thomas and Henry 
Shawe who were also infantry officers Memok was a Captain 
wh«i he died m the West Indies in 1780 and Robert survived 
till 1811 dying a Brigadier General The Rev Merrick Shawe s 
6 
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older son, Matthew, who was bom about 1730, became a barristei 
and settled at Lodge, countj’’ Galway 

It IS with ]\Iatthew’s family that we aic conccnicd He fir-,1 
married Jane, daughter of Patrick Pcrssc, of nearby Spring 
Garden Pcrsse was a wealthy man by the standards of rural 
Ireland , and Ins daugliter was knoun among tlic Shaucs, uho 
belonged to the lesser Anglo-Irish gcntiy, as the “ Countess 
Matthew liad one son by licr, i\Icnick, bom — it uould appeal — 
m the eaily seventeen-seventies After her death Matlhcu 
married Mary, daughtei of Petei Moore, of Castle Pollaid, county 
Meath, who boic him four bo 3^6 and four girls Tins large family' 
grew up in entue harmonj’ at Lodge, the falhci acting ns his 
ehildren’s tutor, and ]\rcrrick taking a bcnc\olcnt interest in his 
younger half-brothcis and half-sistci’s 

As Merrick approached manhood, lie found a pat ion in Colonel 
Wilhani Trench of Corbally Paik, vith uhom he vent hunting 
and he was commissioned an Eii'^ign m the first Connaught 
Regiment of Fencibles But he was an except lonall^’ bright 
and alert lad, and lus talents ucic cleail}’ uasted in the Galway 
coimtrj^side He welcomed the proposal of his uncle Robert, 
a Captain m His Majest^’^’s 7Gth Foot, that he join that icgimcnt 
as an Ensign His fathei wioto to Robert on 7 itla}' 1789 

Mcmek IS Vorj iMuch Obliged to j on for flunkmf' of him Nothing wod Gi\ohiin 
greater pleasure than to Join ^ ou in India And if n Vaennet hapiieim I hope j ou 
•will bo able to Got Lord Comunllis and Col Mii':prn\o to roconnnend him in'uh 
Caso I ha\o hope for Success — As for purchasing for him (Imt is out of my pouor 
for the 600£ well uns his poor Mothcra fortune is h^ Sottlomont on the Estate of 
Sprmg Garden, cannot bo touched till ho IS of ago Nor then I fear without 
a Lawsmt IMornck is Vers- Clo\or at Figures is a Good Latin ik French 

scholar &, Imows some Italian Rides A. Dances perfect h uoll 

Earl ComwaUis and Sii Thomas iMiisgrave respectively, 
Commander-m-Chief of the Indian army and commanding 
officer of the 76th Foot, approved Robert Shave’s proposal 
and Meirick Shawe was mstructed to come out to India The 
sale of lus Lish commission brought him enough inonej’’ for lus 
waidiobe and travellmg expenses , and fiiends came to his 
assistance “ Fersse gave him 6 Giimeas v ch is moie than I Ex- 

pected as he is a Great Miser,” wrote his fatliei “His friend 
Coll Trench yesteiday put a paper with Ten Gmneas mto his 
hand with a memorandum to Bye him some feathers fitt for 
Fishmg By March of 1790 he had said goodbj^e to his many 
relations and was on lus way to London 

He sailed foi India aboard the Hawle and bj'- Hoveinbei u^as 
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in Calcutta In April of 1791 hifl father noted the amral at 
Lodge of his first letter from the east which has mado a Holly 
day as he u a Great Pavonte Por three months Shavro 
•erred with the 73rd Foot but on 10 January 1700 the expected 
vacancy m the 76th ocourrcd and ho jomcd that regiment Tlio 
76th saw no action durmg this year bnt in 1701 and 1702 it had 
a leading part in the Mysore War Shawo participated in the 
siege and assault of the fortified town of Bangalore in March 
1701 He fought against Tippu Sultan s forces at Sonngapatam 
m May and experienced tho retreat complicated bj disease 
and famine which followed that engagoraont In December 
he was one of the detachment that captured Savnndroog tlio 
Tini of Death In February 1702 ho was severely wounded 
m Oomwalhs s great victory at Sonngapatam Though tho 
engagement brought him a hoatoneDoy tnu E Brooke killed in 
action ho henceforth earned a buUot in his shonldor 
During the next seven years while tho 7Cth Foot had garrison 
duty at Fort ho acquired a knowledge of Britfah India 

that made him widely respected and displayed marked busmoss 
capacities Some time before 1700 ho became Adjutant of tho 
Calcutta Mihtla Ho must have given great satisfaction in this 
post for his brother officers banded together in that year to 
present hun with a sword and tho price of a companj His 
captamoy was dated from 26 May 1800 ** 

Meanwhile sad news had reached him from Ireland His 
father hod been much shaken by reading his name in tho list of 
casualties at SeringapaUra Two years later Matthew Sbaivc 
complained that lus eight was failing though he wna still able 
to teach Memok’s half brothers I have so often road tho 
Clasaioks he explained, They are quite familiar *** A pro 
monition that hia end was near led him to add If it did no 
harm to your Interest I ood, wish to sco you boforo I Die •• 
Upon his demise in 1708 Merrick who cannot have been more 
than twenty five became head of the family Ho made his 
stepmother and sisters on aiiowanco and later obtained oom 
missions in the army for three of his half brothers 

On 17 June 1799 General St I<ogor asked Sliawo to become 
Ills A D 0 remarking I am certain that I shall receive great 
advantage from your knowledge and experience of India ^ 
This was a flattering offer as a common fnend pomted out for 
the advantages of joining St Leger a family were substontinl “ 
Shawe nevertheless declined it Even brighter prospects wore 
opening out before him His supenors m the Calcutta Militia 
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he told St Leger, “ wrote to Lord Moinmgton m my favor at a 
tune when it was beheved I should accompany my legt to the 
coast on Service — and his Lordship’s answer implied a wish that 
I should not leave the Corps ”2° Lord Mormngton was the 
Governor- General of India At the end of 1799 Shaive joined his 
staff This was the critical step of his hfe 

III 

Foi the next thirty-five yeais Shawe’s fortunes 'weie linked 
with those of Marquess Wellesley, as Lord Mommgton became 
m 1800 Between 1799 and 1805 Shawe served Wellesley 
successively as A D C , Militai}^ Secretar3q and Private Secre- 
tary In the last post, which he occupied for nearly three 
yeais, Shawe was the Maiquess’s jinncipal man of business , and 
the Wellesley papeis m the Biitish IMuseum include dozens of 
volumes of the correspondence which he received and answered 
These documents show him to have been a most discreet, orderly, 
and mdefatigable subordmate, mth a remarkable head for detail 
In a word, he w^as worthy of a master who has long been recog- 
mzed as one of the gieat administrators of Enghsh history 
Wellesley earned tins leputation by liis Governor-Generalship 
Bom m 1760, and educated at Eton and Oxford, he had succeeded 
to his fathei’s Irish peeiage when he was barely twenty-one 
For a tune he devoted himself chieflj’’ to the interests of his family, 
which mcluded three brotheis who ivere themselves to rise to 
the peerage In 1786 he entered parliament, where talent and 
influential connections brought him a success that led to his 
Indian appomtment As Governor-General he found scope foi 
abihties hitherto hidden ^¥hen Shawe jomed his staff, he had 
already achieved the conquest of Mysore, the first of the series 
of brilhant transactions that marked his proconsulship Shawe 
attributed Wellesley’s accomplishments primarily to his keen 
judgment and comprehensive mental grasp “ [He is] his own 
Secretary at War,” Shawe noted, “ his own minister of foreign 
relations, his own master General of ordnance, and his own 
Chancelloi of Exchequer There is no clashmg of Depart- 

ments, nor IS anythmg left to chance 

Personally Wellesley was autocratic and masterful m the 
extreme He was impatient of opposition and arbitrary m over- 
ruhng his critics He felt that Sir John Shore, his predecessoi 
as Governor-General, had shamefully degraded the digmty of 
the government by hvmg on terms of mtimacy with the civil 
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Bervantfl of the East India Company Both temporament and 
pohoy caased Welleeloy to hold hunsolf aloof from Caloutta 
eooiety So oeremoniQna was the respect lio demanded from his 
sobjeote that even hia fnends were moved to protest They 
pointed out that George the Third lumself asked less of his 
courtiers Then the King is wrong Wellesley replied but 
that IB no reason why I should Improperly relax also ** Hia 
imperious stffiieeB made him exceedingly unpopular Tlio 
old Civilians are bitterly offended Shawe told Henry Wellesley 
the Marquess s brother ^er the latter s return to England m 
1803 They ore the vameat class of people in the world and 
have hitherto oonsidered themselves the most onlightonod 
and the most polished Oenllemen in the universe They com 
plam Shawe contmuea, because the Governor General will not 
don a white waistcoat and congee cap smoko a hookah and 
Invite them to Government House but you know that it was 
impoesible for a man of Lord Wellesley s Rank manners &- 
education to like the people of the Bengal Service The good 
opinion of the grandees of Olontta oould easily be obtained 
by a month of dinners and the expenditure of about two chests 
of Claret but it is not worth the pnrohaso All Jacobins & 
all Rogues would still hate him & will contmne to do eo to the 
end of time *** 

During his first months m India Wellesley soomfl to have 
displayed an almost equal hauteur towards his staff He had 
left his family in England^ and on 21 February 1700 he wrote to 
Lord Grenvillo from Madras of his magnificent soUtudo whore 
I stalk about like a Royal Tiger without even a fnendly jaokall 
to Boothe the severity of my thoughtB On settling m Caloutta 
however he admitted his subordinates to a friendship which ho 
demed the outaide werrid Among them he revealed lumsolf to 
be the most polished and gmeioas of grtxnds atigneura When 
Lord Wellesley is well A not annoyed Shawe wrote to Henry 
Welleeley desonhmg the amusements of the Governor Qener^ 
and hlB baohelor assooiates at Barraokpore in the summer of 
1803 you know how lightly busmeaB sits on him '*• Indeed 
Shawe oontmned, so great is the intimacy which Wellesley allows 
his staff that CMoutta gossip aoenses him Captain Svdenham 
Colonel Hopoourt and the rest 

of having withdrawn otnwlvM &om BocUty from moUvM of Ckntempi for tbo 
inAaMlanlf of tldB gre«£ City and from Sentimenta of inoedinata pnde 
whJoh h&i no othar fcnmdatfoti than tbo favoor icd indnlgonoe of Lord WoUoalay 
wlikih U aaid to bavo ipotled oa, and to havo made tu forgotful of what wo aro 
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Wheie Wellesley ■was tonceined, Sliawe iievei foigoL what 
he Avas He reports the state of the ^larquess’s hcaltli and the 
alterations in Ins tcnipei Auth nil the rcA'eient innuitcmss of 
)Samt-vSimon recording the personal habits of Louis XFV His 
leferences to his pation niA^'anably breathe adniiiation and aAve 
ObserA^’c him admonishing a coircspondcnt aaIio has nlloAicd 
himself angiy outbursts m olTicial Ictteis “ It is not alAA'aA's in 
my poAA'ci to exeicise m'\'^ oaaii disci ct ion on an a paper that is 
sent to me If I rcceiA’c it in the. 'presence the papei must be 
seen Yet ShaAAC iieAci seems fulsome or insincere, because 
he obviously legaids the difTcrcncc in rank befAiccn himself and 
WeUesley as part of the nature of tilings and bchaA cs acr ordingl}' 
AVe find him honestly delighted in a situation lhat A\ould linAe 
ti led the patience of a less confirmed aa orslnppei , Iuia mg brought 
his half-sistei Jane to Bengal m 1803, he Anote to her mothei 


Slio 13 a groat fa^ onto of Ixird A\'c'llo‘<lo\ wlio ia ])kasL(l m itli hor good Xaturo and 
iio\or misAos an opportunity of extracting from her (in apito of nn i‘frort3 to tin 
contiary ) IhaIi anecdotes of Lodge iA.c A.c for which I am afterwards (( 111 . red 
immcrcifulh 


But theie AA'as nothing malicious in Wellesley’s qui/7ing , he 
felt an esteem for SliaAAC aaIucIi aaus based on ical liking and 
lespect ShaAA'e’s piiAmtc coirespondence sufiicicntly testifies 
that he AA^as an amusing companion as aacII as an acute man of 
busmess His gift for liA^el}’’ social obscrAation is illustrated in 
his letters to Henry Wellesley He tells Iioaa a niilitarj’’ rcA icaa 
has gone off “ Avith gieat success in spite of a A’ciy licaA’^j’’ fog 
Avhicli dissoh’-ed Colonel Gi ecu’s rouge He desciibes “ Captain 
Daniel’s marriage AAuth JIiss Thorne — Sj^donliam & I arriA’cd 
fiom Barrackpore just m time to see Lady Anstruther throAA' a 
glass of AA'^atei m the Bride’s face at the close of the ceremony to 
prevent her from fainting I bebevo she Avast ed hei AAatei very 
unnecessarily He has a good deal to say about George 
BarloAv, Avhom the Couit of Diiectors had designated to succeed 
AVeUesley as Governor-General ShaAAe deplored the appoint- 
ment, thin k i n g it unAAose to choose a Governor-General “ from 
the bosom of the CiatI SerAnce and he foresaAA'^ trouble AA'hen 
BarloAv’s Avife became the fiist lady of British India “ He aauII 
find it an arduous task to mamtam an appearance of digmty 
Avhile she is sAvipmg around the GoA’^emment House jMts 
B arloAv Avas constantly quarreUing with Lady Anstruther and 
Lady Russell, Avho regarded her as an upstart “ ]\L B is even 
noAv not qmte neutral m the Avars betAveen the females,” Sha-we 
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wrote and he hat a- apeolal hatred of Lady A He complained 
bitterly to Lord Wellfflley lately of her liavmg forced him to 
carve a Turkey Whoever beholds the next administration m 
India will have some amusement ** One understands how the 
Duke of Wellington was later able to recommend Shaw© and hia 
fnend Sydenham to the Duke of Richmond, who was looking for 
a private secretary as most gentlemanlike men well informed 
and complete men of bnsmeaa as well as pleasant men m society ** 
Shawe had met Colonel Arthur Wellesley the Marquess s 
younger brother and later the Duke of Wellmgton not long 
after the lattor s amval in India in 1708 Shawe was at once 
Impreetod by the fashion m which before he was In command 
his critical study of his profession afforded a marked contrast 
to the general habits of that time and country ** A story that 
Shawe told John Wilson Croker to illustrate Wellmgton s eon 
oeotration upon military matters may be cited as evidence of 
the two men a eady friendship 

Tba Dnke inbariU hli ffttbar « motLwl ta«t« fSbJiw» nlatM] sod uwd to pUj’ 
very wU, tztd ntfasr too snuaL, oct th» noun. Somo circtmatsccce oc t i w yg d 
vhfadi TTiadft him r«6eat that thi< ««« not s •oldierly aooomplkfamrat u»d took 
op too modb of hla tlnw cuid thooflhtj ead bo bursed hia fkldJei, and newr 
pkyed again, Aboxit th« aarrwi tima h« eara up the habit of card plajring 

During Wellfieley’s great campaigns against the Morathas he 
preferred to oorrespond with Shawe rather than directly with 
the Governor-General He candidly explained to his brother 
when the latter betrayed annoyance at this arrangement that 
Shawe always answerod him and that his replies usually contained 
helpful information about affairs at the Bengal Presidency ** 
The fnendflhip contdnued throughout Shawe s life and after 
hia return to England he was a osefol mtermodiary durmg the 
coolnesses th&t not mfreqaently existed between tba two brotberB 
The preferment that Shaw© received from Wellesley raised 
the pe nn Hesa nnidgn of 1790 to nn affluence of which he hod 
never dreamed. Not only was ho able to discharge most hberally 
hia obligatioiiB towards his family m Ireland he also advanced 
Ills own career m a fashion that might have been envied by the 
younger son of a ducal house In the aummer of 1803 he was 
negotiatmg simultaneously for his majority which was to cost 
him £4 600 — Being so low down, he eiplamed to hia uncle 
Robert it [is] worth my while to give a long price — ** and 
for hiB Ueutenant-ooloneloy I shall never agam enjoy such 
an office as that which I now hold he wrote m October of the 
oame year If I should re main another year in India my 
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Treasury would contain foui or five thousand jiounds after 
paying for my Lieutt Colonelcy When in December he at 
last sent the featheis he had promised fourteen yeais before to his 
early pation Colonel Trench, who had emerged from recent 
wholesale creations of Irish peers as Viscount Dunlo and Earl of 
Clancarty, he remarked that “ Loid Wellesley’s extraordmary 
Kindness has opened to me the piospect of becoming a Cow/oi/uiZe 
F‘) eeholdei m the County of Galway at no ver}’- distant period when 
Lord Dunlo may reckon on one more steady voter By 
August 1806, when he sailed for home with Lord Wellesley, his 
exchequer must have been full indeed 

IV 

Amvmg m England in January, 1806, after a long voyage 
around the Cape of Good Hope, Shawe found himself placed on 
half-pay “ Apphed for employment immediate^,” he noted in 
his statement of services “ Seived as Assistant Adjutant 
General m Ireland duimg 1806, but having repeated my apphca- 
tion for active service was appomted to the Fifth Garrison 
Battahon He held this post, the duties of which were not 
arduous, for nearly three years 

Meanwlule, he remained closely associated with Wellesley 
England was not merely mdififerent to the Marquess’s Indian 
achievements, she seemed actually to resent them George the 
Third had prophesied, while Wellesley was stdl in India, that 
“ when he returns his head will be quite turned, and there vuU 
be no endurmg him The Gieevey Papers further illustrate 
the hostihty with which the Wellesleys were regarded by their 
pohtical enemies In 1808 Samuel ^Vlutbread was “not sorry 
to see the Wellesley pride a httle lowered ”, Cobbett in the same 
year spoke of “ the arrogance of that damned mfemal family ”, 
and m 1810 Lord Mdton described tbe Marquess as “a great 
calamity inflicted upon England For two years Wellesley’s 
regime as Governor-General was subjected to Parhamentary 
scrutmy Shawe helped him to prepare his papers for this ordeal,®® 
and remamed Wellesley’s confidant while it contmued 

On 7 February 1809 Shawe at last was restored to active 
service, bemg transferred from the half-pay of the 6th Garrison 
Battahon to the Lieutenant-Colonelcy of his old regiment The 
major event durmg his command of the 76th Foot was Lieutenant- 
General Chatham’s ill-fated campaign agamst enemy shippmg 
and mstallations at Flushing, and Walcheren The 76th took 
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port m the riogo of Flashing In Julj nnd August of 1800^ nnd 
was one of the regiraenta loft behind to garmon Wnlchercu 
Island when General Chatham wlthdrow his main forcso in Soptcm 
her Fever overtook the regiment there and bj No^ ember C30 
of its 040 men and ofRccrs had been invalided homo On 10 
Jlay 1810Shawo retired from the ormj by selling his commission 
after seeing the last of his regiment out of Walchcrcn ” 

Uncertain health may have caused Shawo to give up the army 
He had throe months sick leave m 1810 the first during his 
twenty two years of sorvico “ ond ho can Iiardlj have escaped 
from Walchcrcn untouched by fever But another motive was 
certainly his desire to free himself from all obligations o,TCOpt 
those to WoUcaloy who re entered political life after parliament 
vindicated his proconsulship in 1808 Wollcslo) served os 
Ambaseador to the Central Junta of Spain m 1800 nnd upon his 
return to England in December of that year became Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs A long memorandum which Shawo 
drew up at 8t Jean do Lni in 1814 shows that ho was Wollesloj s 
closest confidant and customaiy companion during the throe 
years that the Marquess held this office Long service had given 
Shawe privileges that lie would not have thought of claiming in 
India 

^ h*'' oft«x TonturwJ to toll Lord V\«Ur*J®y Jls) wrote) when be eotnyiUinod of 
the •toriot toM of him, th«t if bo woold IK*e u other pn>7)le dino out to ttie 
opera, «nd mix with tto world, they would not ftocu»o him of kroplng bod com 
puy when bowmipoMlngo quiet o'onInR St bom* and further that Lf ho would 
gtvo hti oplnkjof fair play by mooting hl^ parUamentary and other frlenda often 
at hif Own tablo or thoira, and oinptoylng ono-half tho cloquenco thrown away 
TOon Bydeoham. Smith, and mo In atatlng and enforcing hia own \'iow of pubUo 
*flalr». ba would load tbo country bt aplto of t w e nty such Jontaa aa wtto oppoaod 
to him W 

But Wollcsloy s vanity and auloomtlo temper intensified by 
his Indian oxporionco of supremo power had unfitted him for tho 
rough and tumble of EngUsh party politics and ho found it 
fanposslble to follow Shawo s Judiolous cxiunscl In 1812 a sharp 
disagreement with his colloagucs led to lus resignation When 
he failed to justify his withdrawal from tho Cabmet to an expectant 
House of Lords Canning told him that ho had walked Into tho 
House the greatest man in England and had walked out tho 
least The Prince Regent novortheloss dirooted him to form 

coalition ministry after Perceval s assassination a few weeks 
later but Wellesley had shortly to abandon this oommission 
fiiiding himself unable to obtain tho necessary oo-opomtion 
Wellesley’s last opportunity of playing a loading role m English 
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public life having thus slipped through his fingeis, Shawe had 
perforce to seek employment elsewhere 

Durmg most of the Regency Shawe served at the Hoise Guards 
, on the staff of the Duke of York, in whom also he found a personal 
faend He evidently occupied a position of considerable 
responsibility, foi on 3 Apiil 1816 we find him writing an official 
letter to Welhngton “ m the absence of Major-General Sir Henry 
Toriens,” Mfiitaiy Secretaiy to the Commander-in-Cluef On 
1 Novembei 1818 Wellesley asked him to inteicede with Toirens 
foi a friend, and 22 July 1819 AVellesley again asked his help 
mth “ the Duke of York through Torrens Late in 1819 
Shawe left the Horse Guards to become a Commissioner of 
Stamps The post was worth £1,000 a yeai , and since he ivas 
also a lesident directoi of the United Empire Assurance Company, 
a “ situation the income & advantages of whicli may be 

estimated at the least at £200 a year,”®^ he was apparently snugly 
placed for life But, as we shall see, he retained his Commis- 
sionership only until 1823 

Throughout these years Shawe enjoyed a very considerable 
social position An urbane and polished officer and man of 
affairs, closely affihated with such grandees as the Duke of York, 
Wellesley, and Welhngton, he knew everyone and went wheie 
he pleased m the Regency woild In 1811 he visited the Prmce 
Regent at Oatlands with Wellesley, and found George’s favorite 
Lord Yarmouth most confidential® On 12 June 1821 we find 
him dming with John Wilson Croker m a paity that mcluded 
Lord Yarmouth, Lord Lowther, Sydney Smith, and Theodore 
Hook On 14 Decembei 1822 he wiote Wellesley givmg an 
account of his recent activities Before leavmg London he had 
dmed with Lord Sidmouth and seen Lord Holland Some weeks 
at great houses m Essex, Cambridgeshire, Wiltshire, and Hamp- 
shire, had ternunated m visits to the Duke of Giafton at Wake- 
field Lodge and to Cosgrove Pnory, Stoney Stratford, where, 
Shawe laments, “ the frost has spoiled our hunting These 
occasional ghmpses of him m the survivmg records of the age 
may be presumed to afford a fair sample of the company that he 
kept 

Shawe also played his part in encouragmg the establishment 
of West End clubs, which was so significant a feature of the 
social life of this period He was a foundmg member of both 
the Travellers’ and the semor Umted Service, and he served on 
the committee of the former club durmg the first thiee years of 
its existence The Travellers’, it should be pomted out, is the 
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scene of the flret chapter of Peiidenin$ indeed the exact 
position of Major Pendennls 8 breakfast table by the fire and 
yet near the -window can still be located in the morning, room 
as the dinmg room of the club 6 early years has since become 

Shawe b closest mtimates remained Lord Welleflloy and hia 
associates particularly Sydenham and Charles Culle> Smith 
who had married WcUesloy^s aister the former I^ody Anno 
WeHeeleiy Wellesley s letters to Shawe provide glimpses of this 
circle and Shawe s place in it Some of them are conoomed with 
hunting a pastime m which Shawe was an expert and Wellesley 
an amateur On 1 No\ ember 1818 Wellesley wrote from Winoh 
field I have had some aport here notwithstanding the Warden s 
restnotiona he is oa Incomprehensible os the Hindu mythology 
Syd Uit Sportsman becarae a good shot bj sudden inapication 
he cannot boast too much of Ills performance for a first day 
I am toddling on and If I should live to the ago of Mothusalom 
may hope to be a tolerable shot on the morning pro\noas to my 
demise ^ On 22 Jul> of the foUowmg year Wellesley sent 
Shawe &nm Belmont House an acooont of the amusomenU which 
the latter s lUnesw prevented lilm from enjoying 

At thia pl«£« I tftke a groat de«l of exorolM firing at goU* •moog the rook*, tt 
Pjgeottt, Ae, A etomp(ng to hUJj on a pacey \ estenuy ve pe«ted with the 
Greet RoUo ehooUng *t KnbUu (n toe morning, A then dining cm Turbot, 
\ enieocL, cion OUret Ice rinee. peanhts. neoUrinoa, ApriAuw Ace 

I amvnebftfAvorita that bepatohatmehorVeobon in the Boot of tboearriagn u 
« pncHeftl }oke. Edward doclnw to beUndlTTecocmberrd toyoo ho thot a oouplo 
of RoHUo rmbbiU running { hU IrlAh boy Mlnr ukod wbot tport we had udd 
We kaied nine nbbltt, A ooe of them waa aLereret. \oar Wend Comith 
dined at HoIIe a A •eero^ nmoh emoaed at tbe riot, which waa enormoua A 
much inenaaed by Bandby b bare with Edward A who tamed out with 
» great paradox, A waa hunted full cry h)r an hour * 

Another of Wellealoy s letters testifies to the excellence of 
Shawe s palate My Dear Colonel Wolleeley wrote to him on 
12 OotobOT 1814 you are covered with glory^ — your partndgee 
were the best I have eaten this season your pudding in the 
belly answered admirably and your ctoret (which amv^ with 
birds) is the finest I ever tast^ After a senes of questions 
in which. Wellesley respectfully defers to Shawe a authority he 
la requested to prondo the Marquess -sdth os rauoh of this wmo 
as he oan even to the extent of six Hogsheads ” 

Not all of Wellesley s tastes were so innocent His private 
life had always been irregulEir Ho had five lUegitimate (fiuldren 
by Hyaolnthe GabrleUe Roland before he made her lady Morning 
ton m 1794 and tifter he returned from India, he hved almoat 
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entirely apart from his wife Creevey wi otc in 1 8 1 0 of Wellesley’s 
“ profligate estabbshment ” and his “ Cyprian ” named “ Poll 
Raffle The only illustration that this aspect of Wellesley’s 
character receives m his correspondence with Shawe is a cryptic 
note from Richmond of 18 April 1818, which can hardly be dis- 
missed, howevei, as amountmg to no more than Mr Pickwick’s 
“ chops and tomata sauce ” 

My Dear Colonel, 

I have heard nothing from Lightfoot for some days Pray lot mo know, what 
you are doing The arrangements which I mentioned are now become lerj’’ 
pressmg both here & at Ramsgate Ever yours 

W 

Fmely confused & charmingly alanmng proceedings for Legitimate Rogermg 
— Illicit love seems to be the safest & most moral course 

Shawe’s correspondence has about it an air of decorousness which 
makes one wonder if he was entirely at ease playmg Leporello to 
this Don Juan of flfty-seven But no doubt the Marquess’s 
quahty reconciled him to everythmg 

V 

In 1822 Wellesley, who had returned to pubhc hfe as Loid 
Lieutenant of Ireland the year before, pressed Shawe to rejom 
his staff Shawe was loath to give up his seat at the Board of 
Stamps, though glad to serve as his patron’s confidential repre- 
sentative m England Wellesley persisted, however , and on 
28 July 1823 Shawe wrote to Charles Arbuthnot, ]omt-secretary 
of the Treasury under Lord Liverpool, declarmg his willingness 
to serve the Marquess, but addmg “ at my time of life (which 
has chiefly been a hfe of toil & confinement) I trust I shall not 
be deemed unreasonable m wishmg to reserve the option of 
offlce or a Pension It was arranged that he should be paid a 
pension of £1,000 (half on the Enghsh and half on the Irish 
estabbshment) when he ceased to hold the offlce of private 
secretary to the Lord Lieutenant (a post worth £927) or one of 
eqmvalent value 

Shawe remamed m Ireland with Wellesley until the lattter’s 
resignation m 1828 He performed much the same services as he 
had m India, though with greatly enhanced authority Wellesley 
made much use of bim on confidential missions to England , and 
such statesmen as WeUmgton, Peel, and Canning treated him 
with aU the confidence that they would have shown his prmcipal 
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Ho took a promiaont part in tbo corcmonica atlondant on 
Wolloflloy’fl sooond marriage on 20 October 1825 to Marianno 
Patterson an Amorioan widow hardly more than half tho Mar 
qxioeo 8 ago Sliawo and tho now Lady Wolloflloy booamo Arm 
friends and corroapondod frequently in Inter years ** 

Wollcaloy kept tho samo state In Ireland that ho had in India 
On 0 Juno 1820 indeed, Bliawo found it nooosaary to write to 
Sir NVlUlam Knighton Keeper of tho Pnvy Purse to Qoorgo IV 
explaining away an artiolo in tho Ntio Monthly Mayazxnt whloli 
accused WoUesl^ of aping royal magnificonco at a Dublin 
charity ball •* Though Wollcaloy s great abilitios woro rooognixed 
his imporlousnosa made him as objootionablo to certain olomonts 
m Irish society os ho had boon to tlio East India Company h 
sor\ants in Calcutta Croovoy noted in 1824 that tho Mnjquoaa 
had rooontly dlsmiascd four ofllcorH about tho court for drinking 
ns a toast at a Boofatoak Club dinner Success to tho oxport 
trodo of Ireland and may Lord Wollosloy bo tho first article 
exported 1 

\VIicn Wollcaloy returned to England in 1828 Blmwo remained 
In hlfl confidential sorvioo His ^vommont pension presumably 
made it unnoocasary for lilm to sock supplomontair oraploymont, 
■fVolloeloy was for three years Lord Steward of tho Household 
but oven in his seventies lie still longed for authority It was in 
a mood of tnumpli that lie sent Bha^e a note on 2 Boptombor 
1833 announcing that tlmy would sliortly return to Ireland “ 
Croovoy who dbied at Dublin Cnstlo in November supplice a 
oliaraetoriBtlcally lively picture of tJio MorquoflS In bis lost public 
oflloo Croovoy vros already a favorite of Lady Wollesloy b 
and tho Marquees was ready to forgive his past transgressions 

AfUJT wo hod booc tltcro Mnto Umo [Oroovoy roIatMil, onlor oxcollenokw 
arm In arm u King #ntl Quoort, ben^g oondawondlngly to iitclr Vuio otnlo 
till Uto IlUlo lt«rtiuU witli hUpktroingeyoH loUd That 1 a Mr Croovoy Imturo 
and then coming forward ho look bold of my liond with botli of Ida an^ taJd 
I am glad to Iiavo aaugfat you at laat, Mr Ooovey at dJruyr from 

tho tlmo wo Mt down for a coujile of liotum, I aho^I my tho MarquU and I hod 
woh u ineommt nm of Jokoa and atorlM that wo quito oonvulaod all our 
houaehoVl In aplrita and noouTBoy In roooUooilon ntwtatloo 4a 4o 

WeUoaloy might bo ww/y Inatoajl of 70 •• 

The Marquess was i>artloularly delighted when Croovoy inquired 
about hia hood of TwUoo Sir John Harvey — a largo handsome 
man but by far the most vulgar would bo gentleman you over 
Iwliold extremely drossy withal — Who was tho gontloTnon 
with the ombroidored fltomoolj J *•’ No one enjoyed tlio overling 
more than Shawo unklndiydosoribodby Creevoy as a belonging 
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of Wellesley’s m India of 30 years’ standing,”®® who "wrote to a 
fnend m England that “ Mr Creevey by agreeablenass has 
greatly contributed to Ld Wellesley’s happiness, and to his 
years ”®° 

Wellesley letired from office late m 1834 On his leturn to 
England ShaAve for a time gave the Duke of Wellington the 
benefit of his extensive experience m draAvmg up the Irisli Church 
Reform Bill He then busied liimself in helping to procure for 
Wellesley a grant fiom the East India Company m belated 
acknowledgment of the ]\rarquess’s services as Governoi- 
Geneial On 1 NoAminbei 1837 he had the pleasure of sending 
Wellesley an account of tlie meeting of East India Company 
stocldioldeis at Avhich a gift of £20,000 to him Avas approved 
This was his last important service to Ins patron Wellesley 
still wanted a dukedom , but the men of his geneiation and 
Shawe’s no longer guarded the fountain of honor, and this final 
ambition Avas neA'-er realized 

Shawe settled doAAui to a life of Icisuie at 26 South Stieel;, 
Giosvenor Square, a few doors from Lord I^Ielboume It AA'as 
here that Thackeray came to know him Arhen he visited London 
m April, 1836 to confer with his stepfather regarding the pro- 
jected Constitutional newspaper The tAA'o hit it off from the 
first After then mitial encounter, Tliackeray told Isabella that 
he “ liked the old gentleman very much, he was exceedingly land, 
& cordial Another meeting a few days later led him to 
AVTite of Shawe “ a dear old gentleman he is, so good so 

honest, & so fond of you, that he has quite won my heart 
When Thackeray and his AAufe moved to London m 1837, they saw 
Shawe constantly Through his friend Edward Sterhng, a staff 
AATiter for the Times, Shawe got Thackeray a post as book- 
reviewer for that newspaper And his connections m the peerage 
and m parhament enabled lum to supply franks for Thackeray’s 
letters, an important serince m the days before the penny post 

Shawe spent the Avmter of 1839-1840 in Iieland and on the 
contment, passing some tune Avith Loid Brougham at Nice 
But old age was talang its toll Thackeray spoke of him in 
December of 1839 as a “ pool old man ”,®® and m March of the 
foUoAAung year Isabella noted “ He Avntes to Arthur [Shawe] 
m good spmts apparently and Avith a steady hand I fear lus 
money matters are m a sad state 

Thanks to the hospitahty of his many friends, Shawe was 
nevertheless able to repeat his contmental tour the folloAvmg 
AAonter The last of his preseiAmd letters to Wellesley was 
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written from Rom© on 14 April 1841 Ho had just received from 
the Marquees a csopy of the resolution xn whioh the Court of 
IhreotorB of the iiast Tndia Company provided for the erection 
of a statue of Wellesley in the court room of the East India 
House He replied with his usual courtlmcss That you 
should have found time to write to mo at a moment of such 
excitement and that yon should have had the kindness to devote 
a moment to Import to mo intelUgcnoo of a natnre bo gratifying 
to all your fnends, is duly appreciated L deeply felt by mo 
Shawe was pleased os well by the cordial reconciliation between 
your brother Arthur and yourself which had grown out of the 
Company b action 1 always felt convmced that a free or 
planation would produce it It appears that the Duke has 
naturally & worthily availed himself of tho present occasion 
I trust it will be a source of happiness to you both A I am 
persuaded that no one will rejoice at it more than His Grace & 
that it will afford great relief to his mind Shawe goes on to 
tell of hiB own affairs The last four months ho had spent m 
Naples living chiefly with Lord and Ijady Shgo At tho end of 
the month he expects his old friend lord Lynedooh [who] boa 
been at Malta all the Winter He is above 96 A ho ndes every 
day 4; generally dJnea at the Club In Romo ho has seen 

all the shews & ceremomea of the Holy Week wlilch I hnvo 
heard your Lordship de&ocfbo The fireworks at St Angelo 

were also very magifffloent but did not surpasB tho fireworks 
at Lucknow or at the Government House Ho mtonda to 
return to England by way of Florence Venice the Tirol and tho 
Bhme •• 

Recording the arrival of a letter frtim Shawo a few days later 
Thackeray noted that there also has come a very pathetic one 
from his servt hoping for the return of his dear ColoneL ’’• But 
Shaw© had to diMppoint his faithlol valet Hiw moomo was 
substantially reduc^ and ho found it necessary to remove to 
Marine Terrace Kingstown Ireland near his half sisters Mary 
Shawe (his &vonte now as she had been nearly forty years 
earher when he wrote to her mother I am prepared to enter 
tom a very particular eeteem and affection for that young 
hedy and Jane Coraellis There he paseed his last yearB in 
sniToundingB gloomy enough Thackeray wrote to his mother 
after di ning with him in September of 1842 

Th* Old Oolonol nncrt.timea Tory oomfortoble la hoaltlu That Httlo ConlllM 

[nej u an odlouo conceited Tnlgor UUle Trrotoh uvi In order to thorr hl» con 
<^'r“noe to me tmlUod hi* poor UUle boy dorfaig d timer time In the moat 
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& biutal way It must bo a hard thuig for tho poor old Ck)lonol ivlio has boon 
used to rofinod and oducnied gontlomon all his hfo to bo obliged to put up with 
such a snob for constant society and Mitli tho old ladies that form good old 
Miss Shawe’s twaddlmg old circle 

She IS a very nice creature, kind simple and tender hearted I ivish joii could 
see tho dinner-table though, and tho awe in wh tho> all are of little humpoj% 
who sate swaggering and bragging in tho most wonderful ivay Ho produced 
with a groat manifesto a bottle of claret sajing with a roguish look to tho ladies 
‘ I know tho ladies are fond of dart ? — and people voro helped and ho asked in 
tiimnph. Isn’t it a fine sound Mine ’ — ^Nobody dared toll tho truth ovcopt mo, 
that it was voiy bad, and mIiv should one saj otheruiso to such a little self- 
sufficient creature y*®'- 


The despondency that these suiioundings mduced in the Colonel 
was intensified towaids the end of the month by alarming rumours 
concerning the seiious illness of the iMarquess Welleslej’’ In- 
quumg into this leport on 2G Septembei, he used the occasion to 
congiatulate Alfied iMontgomery, his successoi as Wellesley’s 
private secietaiy, on his approaching marriage It vas his 
desire, he vTote, 

to wish you all tho happiness that wo old Bachelors are taught to bolio\ o belongs 
to that state — of this I am sure that no one becomes on old Bachelor from choice, 
though many 8ur\ i\ o tho lot for years Do not think them \ cry useful beings — 
old Maids are much more useful in some respects nocossor\ — But an old 
Bachelor is a \ ory doubtful <k seldom a \ oluntary character 

WeUesley died m his eighty-thnd yeai on the day tins lettei 
Avas written His faithful friend did not long survive him 
Shawe’s last scene was one that Thackeray himself might liaAm 
conceived m Ins darker moods a pohshed gentleman aa^Iio had 
served his country actively and Avell for nearlj’- half a centur^r, 
Avho had foi thnty yeais cheerfully enjoyed the best Enghsh 
society, whose taste in wmes had been celebrated, reduced to 
maudlm remorse at the thought of his bachelorhood, as he sipped 
‘ ‘ httle humpey ’s ’’bad claret m an Irish boardmg-house Shawe’s 
death was announced m the Dublin Evening Paclet of 7 Novembei 
1843, where it is written that “ The gallant Colonel was beloved 
by aU who knew him He was a most benevolent, smeere, and 
warm-heaited friend But his real memorial is Thackeray’s 
Pendenms 


VI 

Out of his recollections of Sliaive Thackeray fashioned a 
wonderfully hfe-hke portrait of a superannuated Regency gentle- 
man So faithful IS Thackeray’s picture, mdeed, that Shawe’s 
hiatoiy may be regarded almost as a projection backward of 
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Majot Pendemufl fl career We know the "Major m Thackeray a 
novel aa Thackeray knew Sh&wo in the years after 1830 as an 
old man who has given np active life He is out of touch with 
the times he even on occasion displays a regrettable penchant 
for twaddling Thackeray allows the young blackleg Bloundell 
Bloundell to speak in the most contemptuous terms about him 
to say that everybody know old Pen ro^or old trencherman 
at Gaunt House notorious old boro regular old fogy Yet 
it la obvious that Major Pendeonls has not always been a senile 
social butterfly The enviable position that he still retains In 
the London world is a testimony to substantial accompUsbments 
in the past In dealing with ontloal situations that arise during 
the course of the novel — Pen s infatuation with the Fothormgay 
the attempt of his own valet Morgan to blackmail him — the 

old negotiator aa Thackeray calls him conducts himself with 
all the ooolncss and adroitness of a practiced man of affairs 
Knowing Shawe a history wo understand better why Thackeray 
has so portrayed Major Pendenma 
The two keys to the Majors character are selfishness and 
simphdty I am an old soldier begad he say* and I 
learned in early life to make myself oomfortable Sohosmka 
oil his fortune in an annuity to aobiove an income that will allow 
him to figure creditably among his fashionable friends Dammy 

air 1 he remarks life without money and the beet society isn t 
worth having Yet ho is continually betraying his avowed 
pohoy of self mterest When Pen falls ill the Major puts him 
mto Dr Goodonough s care and humes off to the M/irgiim of 
Steyne s house of Stlllbrook, where ho was engaged to shoot 
partridges 

Hut w mtui do tbo major tbo Jutlleo to iTbaokaray coDtbmeaJ tbat ba waa 
vary niiha|]py cuid gloociT in dorrwaDour iVim and Wenhano rallied aboab 
hli iow apinta ; aii ra d wnathcr ho waa oroModui loro t and otberwiao divectod 
thomaolvaa at hia erponae Ha loat hia numoT at vlilat aftor dinner and aotoally 
tmmpod hU p ajtn ec a hirfwrt tpade And the thotiflbU of the auflcrtiig boy of 
•whom bo iraa prood and whom he lowJ oner hia ™nivw kept tbo old follow 

half thrmgb the ni g h t, and made htm fovoriib tmoeay 
Tbo next day be waa goliis; oat abooUi% about nooc. with aomo of the gantle- 
mfin ataying at Lord Btayne ■ booao anotbe conmany waiting for tbo carrlagea, 
wwro awombled on the torraoe in bout of the houee when a flv drove op from the 
nmghbo uring atatian and a groy-faeeded rather ahabby old cenUeman Jompod 
ort and aaked for Major Poodonnb. It waa Mr Bowo He took tl» major 
ande and ^x>ka to him j moat of tbo geotlemeD round about anr that ■rrmrtthlng 
■orKwa bad bappoood, bom the aianned look of the malor’a 
Wagg laid. It ■ a h a Dlff come down to nab the tmiot but nobody laagbed 
at tbo ploeaantry 

Hnllol What a tbo matter Poodennia T ertod Lord Steyne, with bin rtHdont 
Toice j — anytbhig wrong t 

0 
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‘It’s — it’s — my boy tlmt’s (had,' said ilio major, and burst into a sob — tbo 
old man was quito o\ orromo 

‘ Not dead, my lord , but \ oiy dl ^\bon 1 loft London,’ Mr Bows said, m a l<m 
\ oico 

A bntzlca carao up at this moment ns tlio tbroo men ^\orc speaking 'J ho poor 
looked at his watch ‘ You’ve tvronly minutes to catch tlio mail train Jump 
m, Pondonnis , and driv^o like h , sir, do joii hoar 


Henry James once described Tliackeray as “ a great artist ttliose 
pathetic effects were sometimes too visibl}’’ prepared But, 
if age has staled many of Tliackeray’s elaborately contiived 
efforts to be movmg — foi example, the scene around Helen 
Pendenms’s deathbed — , the unobtiusive and almost incidental 
pathos of such episodes as this, and theie are many like it in his 
novels, remains untouched by the passage of time 

The Major’s simplicity is best shown in Ins unquestioning 
deference to the claims of rank and fortune Tlie democracy of 
the new age appals him “ We aie giovn doosidly republican,” 
he complams “ DammjL thej^ don’t make gentlemen and 
ladies now , and m fifty yeais 3mu’ll hardl}’- know one man fiom 
another When Pen appears to be on the point of marr3’'ing 
the Fothermga5L he inquires giandly, ” Why are theie no such 
thmgs as leilies de cachet — and a Bastille foi j’oung fellows of 
family “ The major lived in such good company,” Thackera}’’ 
explams, “ that he might be excused for feeling like an earl 
Takmg the world as it is, he desires only to be conventional m his 
actions and oithodox m his opinions Considei his advice 
concermng church-going 

‘It don’t matter so much in town, Pon,’ ho snid, ' for tlioro tbo vvomon go and tbo 
mon are not missed But v\hon a gonllomnn is sur sm terres, lie must give on 
examplo to tbo country people and if I could turn n tune, I ov on tlunk I should 
smg Tlio Duke of St David’s, wliom I liavo tbo honour of knowing, alwnjs 
smgs m the coimtrj'', and lot mo loll you, it has a doosed fino effect from tbo 
family pew 

The major’s absolute conservatism is a laige part of his charm 
He 18 dehghtful to contemplate because he is so entirely pi edict- 
able , one Icnows that he will alwaj'^s do what he considers to be 
the “ correct thmg ” 

Fmally, the Major’s speech is as full of meat and as unfaihngly 
dehghtful as the language Dickens gives to Peclrsniff or to ]\Irs 
Gamp Whether he employs his usual “ curt, manly, and 
straightforward tone,” or the “ certam drawl, which he always 
adopted when he was most conceited and fine,”^^® what he has to 
say is always bnlhantly m character Thackeray’s keen ear foi 
the phrase that charactferizes is nowhere better shown, foi example. 
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than in the Major s remnrka to Pen after the two of them ha^e 
been invited to dine with the Fokers in Groevenor Street 

Hkving obtained the entree Into I^dr Agoea Poker ■ hcmae, he laid to Fen, 
with an affeotlooata eolanmitx whl^ befitted the Importance of the oo catkin, 
it behooTfla jou, taj dW b(^ to keep it. Yon mo^ mind and nevtr neglect 
to f*J1 in Qroevenor Street wnec too come to London I recominend jrm to 
read np oarefoUy In Debmtt, the aihaaoea and trenealogji' of the Karla of I^oaber 
ville, and if yon can, to izwike aome trifling ahoaiana to the Camfly aomethlng 
hlatorlcal, i^at, and oompllmecitacy and t^t aort of which you, wbo 

have a poetic fancy can da pret^ welL Mr Poker hlmaell la a worthy man, 
though not of high extraoUoci or mdeed nmoh eduoation. He always inakea a 
point of having aotoe of tha family porter [Mr Poker U a br ewer] aeWed round 
after dinner whiob ^uu win on no aooount refbae, which I aball drink myself^ 
tbou^ aU beer dmgreea with me oonfound^y And the heroio mmrt^ 
[Thaokaray contlniiea] did aotnally aacrifloe hlmae^ aa he aaid be would, on tho 
day whan the ritr^n^F took plaoe, and old Mr Poker at the bead of hia table 
zDiade hJa usual Joke about Poker a Entire We should all of us, 1 am cure have 
liked to aee the major s grtn, when the worthy old gentleman made his time 
honoured 

Afl the last sentenoea ahow Thaokenty is aa fond of Major 
Pendenma in hia novel aa he had been of Colonel Shawe m life 
lake Pen He studied hia onole a pecnliaritiee with a oonatant 
reltflh and was always in a good hmnoni with hia worldly old 
mentor He refers to tdm aa the worthy gentleman, 

the honeet major or the stout old boy ^ But hia affection 
is cool and judioioua it carries him gympathetioully mto the 
mind of hia subject without oausing hrm to praiae or excuse 
The result is perhaps the most finished and perfectly oontroUed 
portrait m all of Thaokeray^a fiction But it la a portrait like 
those of Miss Crawley and Jos Sedley of a nature emotionally 
ahallow Thackeray does not in it explore the profonnder aapeota 
of personality aa he does in leea perfect but more ambitious 
ohaTaotera So Pendenttw like Vanxty Paw lUuatrates the two 
orders of oharaoteaization that one finda m Thackeray a fiction, 
caoh of which is an eesentlid part of hia oompreheuaive picture 
of humtin life 
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ESMOND 

I 

Esmond stands apart drom the rest of Thackeray’s later fiction 
in that it does not foUo-w the pattern of serial pubhcation estab- 
lished by Vanity Fait “ Ive been reading back numbers 

he noted as he was fimshmg Pendennis “ I ht upon a 
very stupid part I’m sorry to say and yet how well written it is 
What a shame the Author dont write a complete good story 
His critics made the same complamt Among others George 
Henry Lewes, whose opmion Thackeray greatly prized, took bun 
to task m the Leader for “ a want of respect for his art, a want of 
respect for his pubhc,” m a word “ for sacrificmg the artist to the 
improvisatore 

In Esmond Thackeray sought to remedy this deficiency, to 
write the “ complete good story ” that he felt he had m him He 
abandoned his remunerative system of pubhcation m monthly 
parts m order that he might plan and write his book as a unified 
whole When his first draft was completed, he devoted several 
months to revismg and expandmg it A second, though more 
cursory, revision occurred when he saw proof He was well 
satisfied with the result James T Fields relates how 

One day, in the snowy winter of 1862, [ho] met Thackeray sturdily ploughing his 
way down Beacon Street with a copy of ‘ Henry Esmond ’ (the English edition 
then just issued) under his arm Seemg me some way off, he held aloft the 
volumes and began to shout m great glee When I came up to him he cried out, 
‘ Here is the very best I can do, and I am carrymg it to Prescott as a reward of 
merit for havmg given me my first dinner m America I stand by this book, and 
am wdhng to leave it, when I go, as my card 

Thackeray was pleased with Esmond on another score Pen- 
dennis only partially achieved his objective of estabhshmg him- 
self m the eyes of his readers as an essentially kin dly and amiable 
man Many critics still complamed of his preoccupation with 
the seamy side of hfe and the darker aspects of human nature 
A writer m the Atlienmum found Pendennis a mere contmuation 
of Vamiy Fait m this respect 
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Wo [be Mid] tgaliui ibe lotmdiMoo. tbe unoe^ nay w« muat adcb the 

rinoority of thU nntvoTttJ dorooUtian principle of mtldng dltroal ofTects every 
w b ero in • wrjrk profoMlng to give u» ^etnroo of tbe irorid arotmd n*,* 

Samnel Phillips in the Txmta desonbed Pendtnma os dolorous 
and depressmg The morale might almost be summed up in 

the Amorioan s creed There s nothing now there b nothing true 
and it don t signify * This cnticiam too Thackeray sought to 
meet in Esmond When he was first thinking of Esmond early 
in 1851 he spoke of it as a story m wh* there shall appear 
some very good lofty and generous people Pcrhaiw a story 

without any vfllam • And he remained faithful to this early 
oonccption though be did ultimately provide villains of a sort 
in lord Mohun and the Pretender 

Yet despite its nobihty of tone Esmond is the most raolanoholy 
of Thackeray s novels a pomt of which he was quite aware while 
he wrote hla book and which filled him with the gloomiest foro- 
bodmga ooncernmg its chances of popular suocess The atmos 
phere of melancholy that pervades Esmond is oxplamcd if we 
examine its secret history if we note down Thackeray s 
private thoughts and meanings alongside of his story 

as he invitcB us to do m a passage already quoti^ from Psndmnxs ’ 
To do this IS to trace the relation between Esmond and what has 
come to be known as tbe Brookfield affair 
That the impress of Thackeray e association with the Brook 
fields was not long ago rooognlrod testifies to the effectiveness of 
the amoke-soreen laid down in Mrs Brooljield and htr Cxrdt a 
filial tribute compiled by Mrs Brookfield s Bon Charles with the 
aid of his wife They represent the Brookfield umon os entirely 
happy and they suppress all hmU of a quarrel between Brookfield 
and Thackeray Tbe real story of this tnaugular relationship 
was partially told five years ago in Thaokeray^s LtUtra and 
PnvaU Papers • It is now possible to comploto that story on the 
basis of further dooumenta which have subsequently come to 
hand To compare these new papers which include Mrs Brook 
field B ooTrespondence with her husband and most of the letters 
that she wrote to Thackeray with Charles Brookfield s na^tltl^■o 
18 to be reminded of what Maodeville said of Shaftesbury 

Hk NotJoo* I oanlwa mo geoaroiu kod reOnsd They are a hl^ Complimeot 
to Hamaa-kliid, md espkble by tho help of o Uttle EnthtiilMm of Icupuio^ tu 
with tho mo*t Koble Banttmanta eoneemlDg the Dignity of cror exmltod Katwe t 
Whkt Ptty It Ib that they Mo not troo 

But the reader may judge the case for himself 
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Thackeray’s fucndship %\ith William Hcmy Brookfield began 
m the autumn of 1820, nhcn both young men ncrc undergradu- 
ates at Cambiidgc Biookficld nas a clevci, handsome youth 
to whom the umveisity offcicd a welcome lefuge from a dismal 
boyhood passed m the home of “ a rigid dissenting Attorney 
Without the customaiy passports to success m undergraduate 
society — lank, mone}'’, oi brilliant abilities — , he yet made his 
way easily by his gentlemanly manners, his admirable faculty of 
mimiciy, and his vein of leady humoi He soon became one of 
the great men of the umvorsit 3 '’, the intimate of Tennj^son, 
Arthur Hcm^'^ Hallam, James Spcdding, and Richard ]\ronckton 
I\Iilnes , and Thackciaj’’ later recalled that it vas eonsidercd an 
honoi to be seen v alking vith him 

The rest of Brookfield’s life was an anti-chma\ The promise 
of his Cambiidge daj^s vas novel quite fulfilled The eapital 
mistake of his career occurred m 1884, vhen he diiftcd into the 
chuich, not fiom anj’- sense of dedication, but solely because no 
other profession seemed to olfci so convenient an avenue to 
pieferment As a oleigjnnan the \or 3 ’^ qualities that vould have 
made his fortune as a law^’er or as an actor — and the stage vas 
his real vocation, had it been open to a Victorian gentleman — 
aroused a distiust which he never succeeded m entirely over- 
coming 

While Biookfield was servmg as a curate in Southampton 
durmg 1837, he met Jane Octavia Elton He was then twenty- 
eight and she sixteen The j’-oungest daughter of the scholar 
and countiy gentleman Charles Elton, later sixth baronet, she 
had spent an uneventful giilhood in the piovmcial society of 
Chfton She was a tall and statelj'' beauty — her father called 
her “ Glumdalchtch ” — , and mtelhgent enough to be discontented 
with her countrj^ admireis In comparison ivith them Brook- 
field seemed vastly talented and attractive Brookfield, for his 
part, was equally taken with this lovely, fiesh, and adminng girl 
Despite some giumblmg fiom the Eltons on the score of Brook- 
field’s plebeian origms, the two became engaged m 1838 They 
did not marry until three years later, rvlien Biookfield was given 
a London curacy Durmg their long engagement their relation- 
ship remamed that of genial mstruetoi and adormg pupil A 
few months before their wedding, IMiss Elton was still begmning 
her letters, “ Deaiest Mi Brookfield ” She later found a des- 
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crlption of her nttitndo towards him at this time in the following 
Btanin of In 2Umonam 

Hftf Wth It fl*t im I rtnnot morp 
FbB dtrWy for-lt )ilm »nd wt** 

Bbn dwrll^ on him with ftilliful r>r^ 

1 carmol on IprttaiHl I 1 |o\‘* '• 

The couple Fotllcd in the metropolis eirU in 1842 But the 
Buema that Brookfield had anlicijntcO onco ho pnjn^c<l iho 
great scope of I/mdon did not come Ho totnilv Inckcsl the 
plo^B and unction cxpectc<l of clerg>mcn on their promotion 
Though ho povesfcd a aincero ami tutnplo faith lie would not 
affiliate liimsclf with nn\ of the jwrtlea that then controllwl 
occleBiartica! iireferment Ho hntc<l oqunllv ho aniil the 
High Church A, the I-ow Clmrch ft. tho flmreh lictu eon the two 
Wial approval ho did win came from perrona little likeU to l )0 of 
U 60 to him Kinglako a Nothingarian nho remarkctl that 
important if true should Ik* written over tlio door of ovor\ 
church ** paid him the ilamaging compliment tlmt he was never 
the least demoralised bj taking Hol\ Orders »* B\ 1848 
Brookfield had achieved nothing more substantial than an 
Inspectorship of Sclioots Tho luttemesa of hope long deftrTwl 
Is to bo detected m hia remark to diaries ( reville Bellovo me 
that in our Church there Is n great demand for dullness *• 

To Brookfield s professional disapjiointmpnts were n»hle<l a 
\'ariotj of domestic imtntlons Brouplit up in a counl\ family 
Mrs Brookfield had no practical knowkslgo of housekeeping and 
prerv'ed a most inofllclcnt holpmnto to a poor curate Her health 
which had alwnjs been delicate l>ccamo very unsettled after 
1844 During Bovcrnl months in 1848 indeed sho was an invalid 
confined to her sofa Nor did slio on\ longer regard her husband 
vrilh the adomUon of ea.ri> \eats in com^ianson vrith tho dU 
tinguished men sho sias b<^inning to meet in J/mdon socieU ho 
had corn© to seem rather onllnan, It was a final cause of 
dishanuonj that though both tlio Brookfields wanted children 
tho> romnined childless for nearly ten i cars 
Like manj ^^ctonan Imsliands Brookfield Iind rounded 
Seraglio Point without doubling Capo Turk and ho mado his 
wife feel his annoj onco at hor shortcomings Ho roproaoho<l 
her for her domostlo inofilcionot her lack of interest in hla utirk 
oven for her childlossneas Ho bocamo cold and rosoired at homo 
and sought amusemont among hia Imoliolor fnonds That sho 
nottOthoIesB managod to explain awaj oven hit neglect is evident 
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from anotlier stanza of In Memojiam winch she a^Dphed to this 
phase of their history 

Her life is lone, lie sits apart, 

He loves her yet, she will not weep, 

Tlio’ rapt m matters dark and deep 
Ho seems to slight her simple heart 

“ I am afraid my dear ]\![rs Brookfield will die,” Thackeray wrote 
dining the summer of 1848 “ It will be better for her — She 

never says a word hut I Icnow the cause of a great pait of hei 
malady well enough — a husband whom she loved with the most 
fanatical fondness and who — and who is my friend too — a good 
fellow upright generous kmd to all the world except her 

in 

Thackeray had renewed his friendship with Broolcfield when 
the latter settled m London m 1842 Bor several jmars ]\Irs 
Brookfield regarded him with some disfavor as an unsiutahle 
acquamtance for a clergyman But Thackera}'-, deprived of the 
company of his own wife and unable — as he said — to “hve 
without the tenderness of some woman, foimd m her a new 
‘ ‘ beau-id6al ” “I have been m love with her these four years — , ’ ’ 
he confessed m 1846, “ not so as to endanger peace or appetite 
hut she always seems to me to speak and do and thinlc as a 
woman should Yet for some time Thackeray remained 
Brookfield’s friend rather than his wife’s 

Only m the summer of 1848 did Thackeray’s real mtimacy 
with Mrs Brookfield begm He was now a famous man, and 
his attentions were the more welcome to Mrs Brookfield because 
of her husband’s withdrawal of favor When Brookfield at 
length reproved her for the mcreasmg closeness of her association 
with Thackeray, she was goaded to rebelhon “ I do t hink at 
near 30,” she wrote to him m October, “ one may take up a hne 
of one’s own, & where one feels affectionately one may venture 
to say so, where one is mtimatO enough for it to be well under- 
stood whafc one means Two weeks latei, when both she and 
Thackeray were guests at Clevedon Court, the Eltons’ country 
house, she took him mto her confidence regaidmg the failure of 
her mamage What she told him can be only conjecturally 
reconstructed No doubt Brookfield’s neglect, the humihatmg 
rebuffs with which he met her appeals for affection, and her own 
lU-health were the burdervof her complamt AU her life Thac- 
keraj'-’s daughter Anne remembered a day when she and her 
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sister visited the Brookflolds home and the muster of the house 
m ft fit of petulance munioked lus \nfo to her face with such 
dovaatftting fidohty that tho littio girls wore con^'ul 8 od with 
laughter and Jlrs Brookfield fled ucoplng from tho room ” I 
take refuge m stolid silence eho wrote to Thackomj inBocombor 
which 18 onlv ft tvpo of tho usclcsfl blank of nil mv hfe I 

cannot find nnj thing to do that uould tnko mo out of such n 
painful state of sonaitivcnoss thnt it scorns ns if it u d come to n 
emsh and end In msanitj* some dnv 
Tho relationship that resulted from those confidences con 
tmued for tho next throe years There was ft strong ph} sicnl 
olomont in Thnekeraj s love I once told her ho mtoIo to 
their common friend Kate Perry that my passion was like 
thnt Afrit whoso story wo have road !n the Ambinn Nights uho 
would have grown as largo as the world had tho Seal of God not 
been imprinted on tho vnso that contained him ** But uhat 
WU 8 tho great passion of Tlmokcmy § llfo uns scarcely nn amtlKf 
amouratM to Mrs Brookfield It is not as if Mr Thackeray 
wore some young AdonU In tho guards she told her husband 
Ho 18 far too ontirolj icidc atcalx not to understand the slsterh 
fcchng I havo for him which could not o\Tr by an\ force of 
oircunutanccs c/aih with any other aflbetion 'Votaho found 
in Thockoray a wondcrfull\ entertaining and sxmpalhotic com 
pomon who brought tho London world into her drawing room 
and who answered needs in her emotional nature of which her 
husband hardly recogmrod tho oxlstonco So Thackeray wrote 
to her upon tho death of his friend Cliarlos BuUcr who for man\ 
years had a similar alliance with Lady Ashburton that this pair 
wore not of tho Bontiraontal sort like j ou A tho buffoon y our 
humble Servant and made r practice of condemning as maudlin 
sentiments wh arc not so — but on tho contrarv natural simple 
ennobling As for Brookfield ho was too sure of hU wife s 
love to bo disturbed by jealousy and too fond of Tliackomy to 
deny him what aUonatlon of his lonollnoss iirs Brookfield could 
pro^de Furthormoro as Thaokem\ pointed out ft part of 
poor Brookfield s pndo of possosaion was that uo should on\’y 
him and admire her Confident that ho could control llio 
situation and ohoractonsticaHy oaroloss of appcamnocs ho utis 
content to permit its continuance 
But Brookfield s temper was uncertain and from time to timo 
an unguarded exprocslon on Thaokcray s part or a burst of 
sentiment from Mrs Brookfield caused him to protoot When 
he cracked tho whip his wife always came to heel Thaokemy 
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stamps & giowls at your liavmg written a very chill letter to him,” 
he told her on one of these occasions “ There is no doubt you 
w^ere right m domg what I wished — & I am much obhged to you — 
& hereby give you a kiss To which Mrs Brookfield rephed, 
“ I wd be qmte content to throw snowballs if I have a kiss from 
you But Brookfield did not persist long m his displeasure, 
and after an mterval his wife and Thackeray were able to resume 
their mtimacy 


IV 

When Thackeray began to plan The, History of Heniy Esmond 
m 1851, he and Mrs Brookfield had come to assume that theirs 
would be a lifelong friendship He meant hardly less to her than 
did her husband, while she had long been the center of his 
emotional life But Brookfield had grown tired of his role The 
petulance which he had occasionally displayed m earher years 
hardened mto a permanent attitude Whole Thackeray was 
dehvermg m London his celebrated lectures on The English 
Humounsts of the Eighteenth Centwy durmg the early summer, 
Brookfield was ill m the country 3° He did not rejom his wife, 
who had been sharing Thackeray’s pleasure m his success, untd 
Thackeray left for the contment m July 

Thackeray returned to London late the foUowmg month to 
discover that Brookfield had for some time past been behavmg 
rudely, even brutally, to his wife Dr Johnson’s dictum that 
“ it IS difficult for a sick man not to be a scoundrel ” may perhaps 
be offered m excuse for his conduct, smce his health had taken a 
turn for the worse, and his doctors thought for a while of sendmg 
him off to Italy In any event, his past forbearance towards 
]\Irs Brookfield had disappeared He “ says to her face he 
ought to have married a cook,” Thackeray noted, “ and treats 
her like one Thackeray was not refused admittance to the 
Brookfield house, but he was made to feel unwelcome there 

Tlie misfortime of poor Wms mood [he wrote to Mrs Brookfield] is that it makes 
perforce hypocrites of you and all who approach him — The fact of your 

position makes it impossible to write almost — I am not to show that I feel you 
ore miserable I am not to show that I t hink your husband is wicked and cruel 
to you I am not to show that I think you know you are unhappy, and are 
treated with the most cruel tyranny — Nobody is to know anything of your 
misery We are to go on grinmng as if wo were happy, because William’s cough 
IS certainly \ ery bad, and he should not be disturbed m exercismg his temper “ 

A few days later it became obvious that Thackeray and Mrs 
Brookfield must reconcile themselves to a permanent separation 
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In a letter to their oommon friend K&te Perry Thackeray 
reflected on the whole oonrse of the affair 


I dc«i*t iee how any woman ilutild not love a Tnan who had loved her u I did J i 
I don t aee how any man shd. twt love a woman ao beaTitUhl, ao onhappy wo 
tender I don t aee how any hniband, however ho mi^t havo tre<Ued his treasora, 
shonld be Indlffownt at tJ» Idea of loctog It, Btrt that I know I was sa& (I 

moan that any wrong waa otrt of the question on onrchll drm i aoconnt) I snppooo 

I shotild bare broken away myaolf. I'm onro that one or the other on tbelr side 
were wrong In not dlemleehig me. Of all this iwaknoMU goodness, love 

gaoerodty vanity piaywff iftfA tdaed toot* we are now paying the penalty 
I see nothing bnt tim to heal wound of ampatatlan, I grieve that 

we are all wretched. I wuh that I had never loved W I have been ^yed with 
by a woman, aitd fhmg over at a beok from the Lord and master — It a 

death I tell yon between na. I was paokiog away yesterday the letter* of yo*"- 
Iheas didn't mw ory They made me langn ae I knew they would. It 
was for this that I gave my heart away It wtks When ate yon oomlng dear 
Mr Thaokeray azui WQflsm wfO be ao happy and I thought after yon had 
gone away how I had forgot eto. and at a WTjra from Btookoeld afterwards it 
u- — 1 reve r ence and adnun btm and love him with not merely a dotlfhl but a 
genuine love — Amen, The thooght that I have been made a fool of la the 
^ttenst of all, perhaps. We most psrt In peace I have loved his wife too 

mnoh to be able to bw to see her belong eveo to her bnahand any more — that s 
the truth.** 


On September twenty third an open qnarrel between Thackeray 
and Brookfield ooconed Worda felt to be quite tmforgiTable 
were spoken on both sides Thackeray wrote to Mibb Perry in 
returning unexamined a letter that Mra Brookfield had sent him 
throngh another friend 

Ihs only thing is Doty Duty Boty Her hnwhanA u a good fallow and does love 
her I aj^ 1 think of ^ oonatant fondnass for me & kmdnesB and bow amaDy 
Tve stabbed him and outraged him with my words — ^Well, I'd do It — 
thou^ I wish thst it oould lutve been any other dagger tVam minw to stm^ the 
blow — ^Tbe sword must have fallen some day or ouw 1 am glad did her 
duty and threw me over for him — and tbou^ In my momenta of pique A rage 
I dotti frirpive her I do at better thnae A say Qod bless hir Btrt we most 
bear our latea. We ahant and cant and mnant meet again as heretofore — it 
was for that I stabbed the husband expres to put her up as high as I oould and to 
mske the rosamonkunfl impossible Pbor old boy I forget that bo has over boon 
cruel and t h i nk of 600 jolly meetings and kind greetingi I have h*d from him. 
Who wotild have divined that all that friendship, that suob a good fellow abrmlH 
end In treason — for a treason It is say what I wilL** 


V 

When Thackeray wrote tins letter he had left London for the 
country where he began to write his novel m a mood of pro- 
found melancholy and bitiemese But except insofar as it 
determined the tone of Thackeray b book,” the crisis through 
which he had passed was not at once reflected in Esmond The 
early part of the novel had necessarily to deal with Harry Esmond a 
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boyhood and the history of his family Foi the emotional 
colormg of these chapters Thackeray drew upon memones of his 
childhood In 1848 he had revisited Addiscombe, his home for 
two summers as a boy 

All sorts of recollections of my youth came back to mo [lio ivroto m Ins clmrj], 
dark and sad and painful with my dear good mother as a gentle angel interposing 
botireen mo and misery — I wont to see our old quarters the chairs 

m the drawing-room wore still ours, and I recognized what I am sure vas mv 
mothers bod — it made mo fool very queer — old room is the Generals dressing 
room — ^liow well I remember the cawing of the rooks there of a morning ! they 
were still talking away in the wilderness wh is quite unaltered ^ 

Here is foreshadowed the central situation of the first six chaptcis 
of Esmond, the lonehness of Harrj’-’s unhappy boyliood and its 
alleviation by the maternal love of Lady Castlevood , here, 
mdeed, are the very rooks that haunt Castlewood Hall in 
Thackeray’s novel 

At about the time that he finished this section of his novel a 
meetmg was arranged between Brookfield and lumself b}’^ then 
friends Lord and Lady Ashburton The Ashburtons hoped that 
aU could be made smooth between them before the Brookfields 
departed for a wmter in Madeira “ We have not had a recon- 
cihation but a concihation Thackeiay noted after their 

conference “ The mormng was spent m parleys and the In- 
spector and I shook hands at the end and I’m very thankful that 
her dear httle heart is made tranquil on the score of our enmity 
at least Friends of course we’re not , but bear each other 

The affair was thus formally terminated Thackera3’- could 
not dismiss it at once from his mmd, but he was able to exorcise 
it in another way 

Tlie writer’s life [obsen^es Somerset Maugham] is full of tribulation 

But ho has one compensation Ulionocor ho has anytlung on Ins mmd, whether 
it be a harassmg reflection, grief at the death of a friend, unrequited lo\ o, wounded 
pnde, anger at the troachorj’’ of someone to whom ho has sho-aTi kindness, m 
short any emotion or any perploxmg thought, ho has only to put it down m black 
and white, usmg it as the theme of a story or the decoration of an essay to forgot 
all about it He is the only free man 

Durmg the next three months, as Thackeiay wrote the last eight 
chapters of the first book of Esmond and the first two chapteis 
of the second, he again hved through the whole course of the 
Brookfield affair and made it a part of his novel In the six 
months that followed, as he wrote the rest of Esmond, he sketched 
out m fantasy the way his relation with l\Irs Brookfield might 
have developed under other circumstances He foimd his plot, 
as ahead}’- outlmed, leadil}’- adaptable to his preoccupations He 
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continued to identify himself with Harry , but Harry was now 
ft man not a boy The hero is as stately as Sir Charles Grandi 
son, he told hia mother a hondimie bkeness of an ugly 

son of yours liSdy Castlewood he thought of no longer as 
Mrs Canniohael-Smyth but as Mrs Brookfield And if bluff 
lary amiable Lord Caitlowood doee not closely resemble Brook 
field in oharaoter he is Brookfield a oounterpart as a husband 
So it was that Thackeray oame to tell the poignant story of the 
bankruptcy of love at Castlewood Halh*^ De^ite ita setting a 
hundred and fifty years earlier the first book of Esmond details a 
case history of Viotonan domesbo tyranny that might appropn 
atoly have been cited by John Stuart Mill m an appendii to his 
eesay on The Subjection of Women 
After a two years absence at Cambndge Harry returns to 
Castlewood to witness an 

aetoal tragedy of life, vUclx Ab«orbed and tntenated him more than aQ hia tutor 
taught Mm. The peraoca whom ha loved beat in the world, and to whom ho 
ow^ moat, were Uvtog tmhappQy together The gentlwt and kindoat of wnmon 
wea araffenng Ul-naage ajxl ahendijig teara in ae«r«t i the man who made hor 
wretched by neg^kiet If not by violent wna Harry'a bextafaotor and patron.** 

He traces the steps by which this sad situation has oome into 
being During his ab^ce Lady Castlewood 

bad oldeofid aa people do who an&flr dkotly ^«at mootal pam and 

kMmed muoh that aba had ooror an^pooted bafore Bhe waa tanght by that 
bitter toaober kCafarimie. A child, the motbar of other children, hut two yeara 
back her lord wma a god to her hit words her law hij smite Imt annahizte hia 
laxy oonuDonpIacaa Ustaned to eagerly aa If they were words of wisdom — all 
hia wlabee ana freaks obeyed with a servile devotion. She had bean my lord a 
chief slave and blind worshipper ** 

But when Lord Castlewood added unfaithfulness to neglect 

Her aplnt rebelled and disowned any more obedimce flrat abe bwft to haar In 
•ocret the passion of losing the adored object then to get a fkither 
and find this worahipped being was bot a ohnnay Wnl | lien to admit the aOant 
troth, that it was the waa anpenor and oot the monarch her master that abe 
bad tboxo^ta which hia bratna eonid Dover master sod wma the better of f>M 
two qaSe separate from my lord althoo^ tied to b<m, bound aa alrrvMA 
aD peo^ (aave a very happy fiew) to mroA all her life alcce « 

Nor was Lord Castlewood any happier than his wife It was a 
torment to birn to understand 

that the woman who does hia bidding and cobmita to bnmonr alunld bo Viw 
lord ; that she «m think a tbonaand thinn beyond ti» power of hia muddled 
brains i and that in yonder head, on pUlow opposite to Mm, lie a thousand 
foaUn^ mysteries of thought, latent aooroa emd robelUana, whereof 1» only dimly 
poTceivoa the exlslenre aa they look out ftortlvely from her eyes. 8o the 
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lamp was out m Castlowoorl Hall, and tlio lord and lady tlioro saw oncli otlioi ns 
they wore 

Inevitably the household was an unhappy one Husband and 
wife could not be together without friction 

It was my lord’s custom to fling out many jokos m tho proscnco of Ins 

wife and children, at meals — clumsy sarcasms which mv Indy turned many a 
time, or which, sometimes, she afloctod not to hoar, or which now' and again 
would lut their mark and make tho poor iictim wince (ns j'ou could see by her 
flushing face and eyes filling with tears), or which again worked her up to anger 
and retort, when, m answer to one of those hon\'j' bolts, she would flash back 
with a qmvermg reply 

” So,” Thackeiay concludes, “ into tlie sad seciet of his patron’s 
household Harry Esmond became initiated, he scaice knew 
how One of the deepest sorrows of a bfe which liad never, 

m truth, been very happj’-, came upon him now, when he w'as 
compelled to understand and pity a grief w^hich lie stood quite 
powerless to relieve 

VI 

Hany’s presence at Castlewood is, of course, precisely the 
compheatmg factor that Thackeray’s had been m the Brookfields’ 
household In transferring his relationship wuth Mis Brookfield 
to his novel, however, Thackeiaj’’ made one ciucial alteration 
La Rochefoucauld says that m every love affair there is “ celui 
qui aime, et celm qui se laisse aimer ” In Esmond it is Lad}’’ 
Castlewood who loves, and Hairy who allow’s himself to be loved 
Remembermg that Thackeray both praised and repioached Mis 
Brookfield at the time of their separation, that he was at once 
tender and angry with hei, we can comprehend how’ this reversal 
of roles m his novel helped to assuage his w’ounded vanity and 
satisfy his ambivalent feehngs 

Lady Castlewood has long been recogmzed as the most complex 
of Thackeray’s characters The reader sees her entuely through 
Harry’s eyes , he is never adnutted to her mind As a lesult, 
her conduct sometimes seems difficult to mterpret with certamty 
But once it is understood that she falls m love with Harry very 
early m the novel, at a time, mdeed, when she is twenty-four and 
he sixteen, most difficulties of mterpretation disappear And 
Thackeray surely makes this pomt sufficiently plam, for only on 
the assumption that she is passionately jealous can one explam 
her cruel and msultmg words to Harry when she discovers his 
fondness for the pretty daughter of a local blacksmith, a fondness 
that IS the means of brmgmg mto the family the smallpox raging 
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in the village near by It is equally evident that aho lias by 
this time ceased to care for her husband.^* I don t make my 
good women ready to fall in love with two men nt once Tliaokomy 
remarked when he read Chajlotte BrontS s VtUeiU published a 
few months after Esmond 

Bat Lady Gaetlewood is a woman of rigid principle Conscious 
that she has come to love Horry she treats him with cold reserve 
until she thinkw that her fcolmOT ore again under her controL 
She even tries briefly to win Dock her husband a wandering 
affection though here she perhaps acts from her keen sense of 
duty rather than from the need for his love that had formerly 
moved her Met by rebuffs she docs not persist and ns the 
years pass her husband becomes restive at her coolness She 
scorns me and holds her tongue She keeps off from mo os if 
I was a pestilence ho tells Harry I behevo she would 

be glad rfl was dead and dead I ve been to her these five years — 
ever smee you all of you had the small pox These words 
lead Harry to act as Lord Castlewood s odrocate with his Lady 
Under the streas of this Iromcal situation — the man she loves 
pleading the cose of the man she has ceased to love — Lady 
Oistlewood 8 control falters and she once more assails Harry 
with unreasonable roproofls Not understanding what it is that 
moves her Harry ones Great Heavens madam what 

have I done that thus for a second time you insult mo ? 

What wrong have I done you that you should wound mo so 
cruel woman 1 

Wliat vrong ? iha uUd, looking at Eatuond with wild oye*. W ell none — 
none that ytra know of Harry or oould help Why did yon bririg baek the 
amallpoi, the added, after apauae, from Caatlewood \'iUa^ T could not 

help It^ oonld you T Whiohofoa knows whither fate leeda na 7 But wo wore all 
happy Henry tlllthen,'** 

Even these words foil to enlighten Horry 

Lord Castlewood e tragedy moves swiftly to its oUmox Tor 
mented by a doten causes for remorse he seeks out a duel which 
he oould easily have avoided and when it ends fatally for him ho 
ifl not sorry Harry too is hurt m the encounter Lady Castle 
wood visits him as he lies in prison recovering from his wound and 
for the third time overwheliM him with passionate undeserved 
upbraidmgB ” 

Why did yon come among a* T faho aaka] You have only brought ua grief and 
•orrow j and repentanoo, bitter bHtec repentance aa a return lor our love and 
kind n e aa. And yon pretended to love oa, and wo bellerod yon— and you 

made our homo wrotobod, and my huahand a heart went from me: and I 
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lost him through you — I lost hun — the husband of my youth, I say I woi- 
shipped him you know I worshipped him — and he was changed to me He 
was no more my Francis of old — my dear, dear soldier He loved me before he 
saw you , and I loved hun , oh, God is my witness how I loved him 1 Wliy did 
he not send you from among us ?‘ As the Lady Castlewood spoke bitterly, 

rapidly, without a tear [Thackeray contmues], [Harry] never offered a word 
of appeal or remonstrance , but sat at the foot of his prison-bed, stricken only 
with the more pam at thinkmg it was that soft and beloved hand which should 
stab him so cruelly, and powerless against her fatal sorrow Her words as she 
spoke struck the chords of all his memory, and the whole of his boyhood and 
youth passed withm him , whilst this lady, so fond and gentle but yesterday — 
this good angel whom he had loved and worshipped — stood before him, pursumg 
him with keen words 8ind aspect mahgn ** 

Harry stiU does not comprehend that Lady Castlewood’s re- 
proaches arise from her remorse at having come to love him 
rather than her husband She feels that she must punish herself 
for her derehction of duty, and to do so she has to achieve a state 
of rmnd m which she can brmg herself to effect a separation from 
him Yet, as we shall see, she cannot leave Harry without 
takmg a token with her '' 

This scene clearly stems from Thackeray’s encounters with 
Mrs Brookfield m September, 1861 , m which, under the pressure 
of her husband’s jealous demands, she behaved to him so un- 
reasonably and cruelly that Thackeray for a time regarded hei 
as a “ traitress Her reproaches on this occasion must have 
followed the same pattern as those which Lady Castlewood heaps 
on Harry , and Thackeray hked to assume that Mrs Brookfield 
had msisted on a separation because she too placed duty above 
love Certainly he expresses his own feehngs when he records 
Harry’s pride m acqmescmg m the break 

no man knows lus strength or his weakness, till occasion proves them H there 
be some thoughts and actions of his hfe from the memory of which a man slirmks 
with shame, sure there are some which he may be proud to own and remember , 
forgiven mjuries, conquered temptations (now and then ), and difficulties van- 
quished by endurance 

The period that Harry spends m prison recovermg from his 
wound corresponds to the months m Thackeray’s life foUowmg 
the quarrel m which he had lost Mrs Brookfield It waa durmg 
this tune that he put his experience mto his book and thereby 
came to terms with it By the end of the first chapter of book 
two, Harry — and surely he speaks for Thackeray — ^is at last able 
to regard calmly the “ dark months of grief and rage ! of wrong 
and cruel endurance !” that he behmd him 

At cortam periods of life we bve years of emotion m a few weeks — and look 
back on those times, as on great gaps between the old life and the new You 
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do DOt kruTW how much yuti tuffer tn iho«e critic*! of the be^ nna 

the di*ea*o 1 * over tod you look on It »flarw*rd*. I>aTtnn the tfan^ the 

gnffertna la *t IfiMt fofferrijle. The d*y pa*** in nw or i<* of the 

nIAt w«*i* •wmy wmehow "n* only ro •ft«r-d*yi that wo ioo what tto oan^er 
ba* be* — •• * Tnm otrt •-hrmting or ridmg for hi* life look* *t a leap, *1111 wtninoT* 
bow ho ihcmld have ■urviv ed the taking of It.*’ 


vn 

With the second chapter of the second hook Esmond ceaeee 
to be the record of Thackerav 0 paat history Bnt there is a 
rettim to the atormy r^on of longing paasion unfulfilled •• 
in Harry b later meetmga with Lady Castlewood Here Thao 
keray envislonB what might have happened between him and 
Mrs Brookfield in other oiroumstanoee The account of Harry 8 
first encounter with Lady Castlewood after his return from the 
wars m the famous chapter The 2&th HecembOT ui a fantasy 
of wish falfilment a picture of the sort of reunion that Thaokeraj 
was never to enjoy with Mra Brookfield 


1 knerw ytru wooH oaato bank, (lAdy Qwtlvwood eaxdl And to-d*y 

Henry in the mtham, wben they saag It Wben the Lord tpmM the oeptnity 
of ZIoo. we were Uka tb*m th*t dfiMim." I tbero^t, ye*, like them th*t dtrem 
timn that dreun. And than tt went ** Ihey that *dw Id teen ah*ll reap is joy 
and he that goetb forth and weepeth. ahell donhUe** eome home again with 
rejoiomg bringing hi* aheeTe* with bbn 1 liwked np from the book, and «iw 
yi^ I wa* not g iapU ae d when 1 aaw rtfo. I knew you would com*, zny deer 
and aew the gold •tmahine rennd your head. 

Do you know what day it is ? ibe oontfained. It i* the 29th of Deoetnber — 
it Is your birthday 1 But last year we did not drmk it — aa, no Uy lord was 
oedd. and nw Harry was Ukriy to die and hnta was in a lever ; and we bad 
no wine. But now — now you are oome agaui. brmging your sbeavee wi^ you, 
my door 

As he had eamettmea felt, gaaiag op from the deck at midnight into the bound 
lass atariit depths overhead, m a rap t ur e of devout wundor at that mwlli— bri^t- 
nea* and beauty — in some auoh way ea now the depth of this pure derotitHi 
(which was, lor the first thna, reveal^ to him quite) smote upon him, and ffiwi 
» heart with tbanksgiviog Qracloua Ood, who was he, weak and friood^n 
orsatoi*, that such a krve should be poured out upon ham T Not in vain, not m 
vala has be lived — hard and Ihsnkl^ aboukl be be to think * 0 — that has suoh 
a treasure given him , AVhat is ambition co mp ared to that ? but selfish riaity 

Only true love fires after you — follows your maanory with secret 

or precedes you, and fnteroedea for you. Non omma moT^or — If dying, lywTfive 
in a tender heart or two ( nor am lost and hopeleas Irving, If a samted departed 
soul stm lovea and prays for zne.** 

Be«pite the emdeuoa of oontmued devotion which thm paasage 
providee — and the latter part of it esan bo paralleled aZmoat 
word for word in one of Thackeray a letters to SItb Brookfield,*® 
Tliaokera) still felt an obscure reeentment against her for having 
so readily discarded him So Hairy is made to fall in love with 
Beatrix, who has grown to young womanhood during his abeenoe 
7 
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and Lady Castlewood has to suffer the prolonged ordeal of 
witnessing, nay, of being made the confidante, of Harry’s love 
for her own daughter Only after fifteen years of this 
penance, does Thackeray finally unite her vath Harry — ^who 
even then is moved more by devotion and pity than by love — and 
send the pair off to Virgmia to enjoy the autumn of life together 
The last sentence of the novel is a reminder of Lady Castlewood’s 
constant fidehty to Harry 

The only jewel by which my wife sets any store [he writes], and from which she 
hath never parted, is that gold button she took from my arm on the day when 
she visited me m prison, and which she wore ever after, as she told mo, on the 
tenderest heart m the world 

Some time after the novel was published a Hrench ftiend 
objected to Thackeray’s dedication of Esmond to Lord Ashburton 
as snobbish Thackeray thus explamed it to him “ I am 
indebted to Lord and Lady Ashburton for the very greatest 
kmdness at a period of the deepest gnef and calamity They 
knew very weU the meanmg of that dedication I have said 
somewhere it is the unwritten part of books that would be the 
most mterestmg I have described the “unwritten part” 
of Esmond, endeavormg to show how the novel seems to reply, 
when closely mterrogated regardmg its relation to Thackeray’s 
personal hi^ry 

Look m my face , my name is Slight-have-been , 

I am also called No-more, Too-late, Farewell 

This connection has more than an mcidental mterest , it provides, 
as I have also tried to demonstrate, the clue to the proper mter- 
pretation of a puzzhng book We understand why Thackeray 
thought George Bnmley’s Spectator review of Esmond the best 
of the many that appeared, for Bnmley was almost alone m 
assertmg Lady Castlewood’s primary importance m the novel 
“ The record of Colonel Esmond’s life,” he wrote, “ is throughout 
a record of his attachment to one woman We also compre- 
hend the significance of Thackeray’s reply to Mrs John Brown, 
when that lady, regardmg Beatrix as the novel’s proper herome, 
asked him “ Why did you make Esmond marry that old 
woman ‘ My dear lady,’ was his answer, ‘ it was not I who 
married them They mamed themselves ’ 

vm 

The supreme success with which Thackeray turned his personal 
history to account m Esmond may be illustrated by comparmg 
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^nth. the personal oloment in that novel his earlier attempt to 
make literary nse of his rolationahip with Mrs Brookfield in 
PendenniB This oocnrs m the Fanny Bolton epiBod© already 
oonsidered m chapter four which has always been a stumbling 
block m Thackeray 6 fiction even to his oonvmoed. admirers 

On February twenty-mxth 18W) Mrs. Brookfield gave birth 
to her first nbfi tl whom her husband with even more than 
usually perverse disr^ard of conventional prejudice msurted on 
ohnstening Magdalene Thaotoray was much moved by this 
event. How ounons it will be to see you realizing your nm© 
years dream at last he wrote with that dear little baby for 
your constant thought and occupation I I feel like an old 

woman m thinking about you and talk as such •* When he 
called to TUAke inquiries about her convalescence however he 
found the door shut to him. Word was brought that Brookfield 
wished entire privacy and desired him to remain away from the 
house 

Profoundly hurt Thackeray left at one© for Pans He did 
not hold Ifrs Brookfield responsible for what had happened 
Indeed he wrote to assure her that his allegiance was qmte 
unshaken Bont fancy that 1 am come here to forget you 
quite the revene— the oham pufis tighter the farther I am away 
you and I don t want to break it or to be other than my 
dear sisters most faithful Makepeaoe to co mman d, Yet he 
was angry and resentfoL While trying to get his wounds 
healed he meditated on the unsatisfiwtory nature of a relation 
ship hable to abrupt oessatiou at Brookfield s oapno© The 
occasion was one of many on which he told himself m the words 
of a later letter 

Very Ukely 1 1 a vutosn I mat maco than aay pniknilar one i aod wawa dAv 
n*y be inveeting a trull In the i tiu e t with that frknlMejewvl 1117 heart — k 
written that a man ehould have a mate above all thmgt. Tim want of tbhi natoral 
otrtlet playi the deuoe with me 'Wliy can 1 1 taaay aoma honeet woman tn be a 
titular Mra. Tomklna T* 

In this condition of mind he began the ourrent number of 
Pendennis m which Mrs. Brookfield already figured m the person 
of his horome Laura BelL He contrived an accidental meeting 
at VauxhaU between his hero forgetful of Laura as he idled in 
London, and Fanny Bolton the pretty daughter of a Shepherd s 
Inn porter a young woman with a great deal of dangerous and 
rather contagious sensibility who has heated her little brain 
with novels until her whole thoughts are of love and lovers 
A mutual infatuation xesultB and Thackeray s monthly port 
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ends with its issue seemingly m doubt “ I wonder what wdl 
happen with Pendenms and Fanny Bolton,” he wrote to Mrs 
Brookfield “ Writmg it and sending it to you somehow it seems 
as if it were true 

Though Thackeray could not resist teasmg Mrs Brookfield, 
and though he notes m his preface that “ subscribers left me, 
because m the course of the story, I described a young man 
resistmg and affected by temptation,”’^ there was no danger that 
Fanny would come to harm In 1860 the treatment of lUicit 
love m Enghsh popular hterature was controlled by rigid con- 
ventions The influence of women m society was thought to 
depend primarily on their techmcal purity, and a seduction m a 
play or a novel was followed summarily by the death or banish- 
ment of the woman and the condign pumshment of ,the man 
This 18 the pattern that Dickens adopts, for example, m the 
episode of httle Em’ly and Steerforth m David Copperfield, a 
novel which appeared concurrently with Pendenms But Steer- 
forth was a secondary character who could be killed after his 
transgression, while Pen was Thackeray’s hero So he was 
careful to mtroduce Sam Huxter, Fanny’s destmed husband, m 
the very chapter where she meets Pen And he was forced to 
pretend that nothmg happens between Pen and Fanny, neither 
a plausible nor an excitmg development 

Thackeray apologized for his tepid han dlin g of this episode, 
which should properly have been one of the chmaxes of his novel, 
m a famous passage of his preface “ Smce the Author of ‘ Tom 
Jones ’ was buried,” he contended, “ no writer of fiction among 
us has been permitted to depict to his utmost power a MAN ’’’^ 
It IS not surprismg that Henry James should choose this part of 
Pendenms to support the comment that “ The sentimental habit 
and the spmt of romance, it was unmistakably chargeable, 
stood out to sea as far as possible the moment the shore [of the 
real] appeared to offer the least difficulty to hugging, and the 
Victorian age bristled with perfect occasions for our catchmg 
them m the act of this showy retreat ’’’^ 

Yet even given a free hand, it is unhkely that Thackeray would 
have been able to persuade his readers that Pen was really tempted 
So tightly did Mrs Brookfield’s cham bmd him at this tune that 
even his fictional rendermg of the alternative to his relationship 
with her was half-hearted and unconvmcmg The character of 
Laura fails, ]ust as does the Fanny Bolton episode, because 
Thackeray m neither ease achieves a perspective that allows the 
proper assimilation of life to art An example of the pomt may 
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be cited, Lftura ahowB her jealoiwy of Fnnny when the two 
meet during Pen s illneaa by treating her with extreme scorn and 
seventy That Thackeray had accurately gauged Mrs Brook 
field B response to such a situation is shown in her comment on 
these chapters I liked a great deal of this June number but 
cannot help bemg sorry yon digmfy the F B fancy with the 
name of love — it seems degrading the word to apply it to the 
dear little girl who drops her Hs ^ot this dofioicnoy in 
Mrs Brookfield which is faithfully reproduced in Laum docs not 
pr ev en t Thackeray from prcaontmg the latter os an ideal heroine 
The result is not happy 

A novel mmt contaiA »t lewt orw moffnetu ch*r*cler [writer Elliaboth Bowm] 
at leut ooe ebareoter c«p*bla of korinfl tho rr«der up u though he (the rntder ) 
were in the pret en ce of nmeooe in U in lot'o with. TTw unfbrtuneto 

k, wbeie the eiaireeter hu obvtottily ectod magnHkvjfly upon the enlhor but 
Ciila to do K upon the render * 

On Thackeray and hia contemporancs Laurtv dUl act magnetically 
But she leaves modem readers cold and wo find Thnokemys 
raptures ovot her merely embarrassing 
Lady Castlowood In Emond ond Thackerej a picture of Harry s 
relationship with her though ho is drawing on the samo orpcnenco 
that suggested Laura and the Fanny Bolton episode in Pendennis 
are a very dififeront matter In Esmond he has written fints to 
the Brookfield affair though it remains fresh m his mind Ho 
sees its whole meaning clearly without cfcaslng to fcfol it deeply 
The result is a narrative marked equally by detachment and 
penetration The chapters detaOmg Harry a connection with 
Lord and Lady Castlewood are perhaps the most moving in all 
of Thackeray’s fiction And m his portrait of Lady Castlowood 
Thackeray displays at once the firm consistency of judgment 
with which ho drew Jos Sedley Miss Crawley, and Major Pcndennia 
end the sympathetic understanding of the profoundor levels of 
personality that gives value to his pictures of Amelia and Mrs 
Pendenuis 


IX 

When Banxond appeared, its first readers were chiefly impressed 
by precisely that part of the novel which denvod from the Brook 
field affair Thackeray noted with sardonic amusement that the 
pages moat often quoted in early reviews were those in which be 
had described Brookfield s n^eot of hU wife How mad poor 
T omk ms must be at the press selecting those passages he 
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wrote “ He will treat her better after though J)c‘?pito its 
historical setting, Thackeray’s conleniporarics recognized in the 
book a supreme example of the domestic novel, the dominant 
vanety of fiction in tJie eighteen-fifties Nor did they fail to 
discern its modernity of feeling Its men and vomen were those 
the}’^ saw about them in Victorian England, ” the spnngs of pit\ 
m them deepened,” as Pater \\as aften\nrds to remark, “ b> the 
deeper subjectivity, the intcnsoi and closer living vith itself, 
which IS characteristic of the temper of the later generation 
But as the domestic novel fell out of fashion in the eightcoii- 
seventies and eighteen-eighties, a difforont viov tamo to bo taken 
of Esmond In the heyday of Stevensonian romance, its historical 
elements were emphasi/od, it v as legardcd as a supreme ach ontiiro 
stor}' Such scones as Lord Cistlevood’s duel vith Ixird iMoliun, 
the encounter betveen Marlborough and fleiicral Webb at the 
dmner after Wynandaol, Han^^’s rebuke of the Duke of Hamilton, 
and Harry s pursuit of and mock duel vith the Pretender v ore 
conceived to bo the novel’s climaxes And the figure vho had 
aroused repulsion and disgust among mam mid-Victonan 
readers was acclaimed by (Jeorge Saintsbiir^' in ISOa as “the 
incompaiablo charactci of Beatrix Esmond, the one complete 
woman of English prose fiction ”“® 

Clearty Esmond makes high clainib both as a domestic novel 
and as a romance Since historical fiction has fallen into disre- 
pute vnth sonous modem readerb, vntten as it is chiefly In 
popular entertainers vho have turned its jiroduction into a 
major mdustry, ve shall perhajis do veil to regard Esmond 
once more as above all a chionicle of that} -five \oars of life m a 
narrow family circle, to center our attention on its analysis of the 
shiftmg relationslups of Lord and Ladj Castleuood, Harr^, and 
Beatrix Acquainted as ive arc vith the background of Esmond 
m Thackeiay’s personal history, ve can do this in the confident 
knowledge that its author conceived it primanlv as a domestic 
drama 
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In Tht UexocoTMa Thtioteray rotumod permanently to the 
mode of Tmting that he had foUo^ved in Vanxty Fair and 
Pendmn\9 Esmond had mot \nth a mixed reception At first 
It had great succeas "mth pubUo and ontlca alike Then throe 
months after ita appearance Thackeray b old onomy Samuel 
Phillips pubhflhed a sloahing review of it In the Ttmes Following 
hifl lead ontloa generally began to complam of ita slowncas of 
pace ita melancholy tone and the nnplcoaant nature of its Icnro 
story ThaoLeray came to foel that the pains be had taken 
with the book were wasted on the sort of xeadoTB ho had to ploaso 
and he determined m the future to write to bo popular Not 
long after he began Th€ Ntuxomts ho noted 

IbgOMprM^v^s lOm tbs otter jetkiw books— «ot«> high toowi ornesrefU^ 
fintfhed M EenMod bot thst 70a wo was • fallaro boridw being IramoroL We 
mutt take psine and vrlte oerefol books when we hare made the 10000 for tbe 
Toottg Udt^^ 

At first Thackeray was despondent about his abihty to 
recapture the great public oven under tho easy conditions of 
serial pubhoation which permittod him to rely on lus old facility 
as on improviser It would be very well if the other hooka 
hod not preceded, he wrote but it is not an advance on thorn 
and a retreat from the high ground occupied m Esmond ** 
I can t but see it is a repetition of past porformances and 
thmk that vein la pretty nigh worked out m mo * It soema 
to me I am too old for story telling * 

But as he oontmued to write hla confidence in his powers 
returned He became sufficnontly sure of himaolf to adhere 
to his imtiftl plan of estabhahlng each branch of the Newoome 
family with groat elaboration even m the face of agitated com 
plaints from his pubbahers that hla story did not move By the 
time ins novel was completed hia assurance had entirely returned 
and he was eager to embark upon another novel in the aame vem 
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As TlmdvOiin s I idlest luid inrml ( omprt li<'nsi\ e pfinenuim 
ofEnglisli life, Tlu XmcnwiH sf'ein to nflonl ninplp warrant 

for its .lulhoi's conlideiue V<‘t it is re i<l toda\ fai Ii oft/-n 
than 1 amt>i Fmi , , oi e\fii f^ni>h nni'j Modern re idf'rs 

arc apt to find it m }’!li/alieth JJoueii’s [ilu.isf’, the shell of a 
grt'al no\el ’ heiause it lai ks a fta ns of int< n -.t smIIk a-nf to 1 ts p 
then attention < onstant 1\ (iig.igid I'or 'I had'era\ s * ont''mi)or 
anes tins fot iis \\ as pio\ a led In I h« < h.iraf i of f 'olorad \ou r ome 
iSime h(‘, inoi(> than am other fienre in 'fhade r n s nowds 
h<is suflered fioin tin* ^Inli from \'i(toriin to moth rn lasti 

if mil he p,n 1 K iilnrh enliLditemni,' to loiHid'-r him in t'lm* of 
his lelation to 'I’liac lveM\ s pf rsonal hi«loi\ 

Wdiilc he was anting the last deipt/is of Th* A'/'o/o/ot 

d'hackern\ imd in Pans an Atm in in lad\ eitfi whom h»' had 
formed a fiiendship diinne Iih hr-it Aimrnan iMtiin tour three 
^ ear', c.uher 'J'his was ^Ir•- thoree P, .lone-,, idio -ent to lu r 
sisfei the follow imr at ( mint tif thf ir tom* r-, ition 

Mr 1 liii' keno II ' \<f\ int.'r. iltii}- wful tn M intitnuni Afon 

iilioiit lim lif’ivrt tnnililr t toll! in‘> a f,rt *• <! it tli Ne vi ■ n-- as t 

• lA (In w lit ‘1 ( IiiiriK t< ri. Old 1 <>1 N»(i • n n hi- n,) fA'Ii'-r a rttiijd” 

lionoMt old hon’ who nim''<l tlt<m nil la hn fi.'ih h no. ‘s' it^i with th^ iiio-t 
inaoreiit aim m th" worhl It* a'I tl * hr'* ht'ir of Mn'Lxr: d** I 1 >rAf 

H< Kj)oko of It t'lirfulK and 'lod th n wiv,i in >r ■, in e th'in ni'-i ihA *\* 
Ik alluded fi I hntiU to hi i wife and I nhoiild jii'i,'' h h*’,! arnv* 1 at that ■utat'e 
ofonlin di Kjmir when one n l”ft nlnif* t without r* , r. * or hoje n*> 1 ai i a'lo'h r 
hut B(H'l <1 in the rittid doi hari'i of het (lut\ t** ho fainiK to <,htit mit thA ilaiij’e'oui 
(ontoinplation of what nii^ht k hn happtiu < H< lmi k^n on* tan •■eo a 
IhorouphU (h>'a])i><iint< d man * 

Passing In the ('valeiue thk lettei ullonls of 'I’h.ickenu M 
continuing kne foi Mrs Prookludd and the imi>rmt that it loft 
on his work long aftci his lircak mth her, let us turn mir attention 
to Colonel Now tome and his “ ongmal ” 

II 

Henry Willmni Cnrmichael-Sim th was one of the eight sons 
of the London plnsician James Carnnehatd-Sim th • 'Piie Car- 
michaels were an old and distinguished Scottish famih . lolatocl 
to the Earls of Hvndford, -wliose lineage can he traced hack to 
the fourteenth ccntur\ Dr .lames Carnncliael added Smyth 
to his surname when he succeeded to the estate of Aithcrmo m 
Fife on the death of Dr James Simth, his maternal grand- 
father After a Ctretna Green inarriagc with an heiress m ITT."!, 
ho embaiked on a bnlhant medical career in London, conducting 
valuable experiments in tlio control of contagious diseases for 
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whioli parliament voted him tho sum of £5 000 winning oloetion 
as a Fellow of the Royal Sooiotj and serving as Physician Extra 
ordinary to George the Third 

Ih* Carmichaol-Smvth s infioontial connections enabled him 
to place all of hia eight male children in tho army or tho East 
India Company a cml sorvlco Tho career of his oldest son 
was even more successful than hla own Commissioned in tho 
Royal Engineers in 1704 Jamos Carmlchaol-Smyth ultimately 
attamed the rank of Major-Goneml and tho colonelcy of his 
regunent Hia most notable military services wore rendered 
m 1814 and 1815 when ho planned tho attack on Borgon-op 
Zoorn^ and acted as commanding royal engineer on tho staff of 
the iSuko of Wellrngton at Quotro Bras and \Yatorloo For 
these services bo was created a baronet in 1821 In later life 
he was sent on military missions to tho West Indies and Canada 
and acted aa Governor of the Bahama Islands and British Oiuana 
He died in the hitter ofBce during 1838 
Sir Jamos s brothers all had careers of some distinction two 
of them riamg to bo Generals In tho Indian army and one bocommg 
a Judge of tho Supremo Court in Calcutta Only Wflhara 
Cannichael-Smyth caused tho family serious ombarrassraont 
After some years m tho Bengal civil somoo ho rotumod to 
England and was mado a Pay master of Exchequer Bills through 
his brother s interest Ho fulfilled tho duties of this office oom 
potently for thirteen >enrB but after hu marnage in 1822 hie 
oonduot became very pocuhar and m 1824 Ins suponors found 
It neoessarv to dismiss him Ho quarrelled with hia wife nho 
had been a hllss Bay ford drove her from his house and 
caused cinmlars entitled Caution to the Pnblio to bo distn 
bated m which tradespeople wero warned against giinng her 
credit When her brothers brought suit on her behalf WlUiam 
issued a circular attacking his {rrocelesa Bunch of Rue and 
her relatives which ho entitled 

A B tier pni for Unrlvfl OlTfllsnsttl 
“ Bf»y B»y/ord bowsro of the djiy 
Wben CvmieliAel «h>ll meet tbM bx bAttle amy 
In tbe CoQcbtory Comt of Loodeea 
Smyth V Smyth 
Ntma V Homo* 

His later years were spent m the compilation of oroiy memorials 
defending his pubhe and private conduct • hut he never regained 
his lost office and reputation 
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There seeiiis, indeed, to have been a touch of cccontuciU 
about all of the Oarmichael-Smyths, a fanatical obstinacy in 
pursuing unconventional lines of conduct that took vanous 
forms (Sir Janies had an almost maniacal devotion to militarv 
disciphne -which made him most unpopular among the Koyal 
Engmeeis At his countrj^ Iiouse of Nutvood in (Suiroy all 
meals and other calls vero sounded on the bugle His younger 
brothers used to amuse themselves vhile \ositing him vith a 
sport that they called "pelting the clods,” vhich consisted of 
throvmg rocks at local farmers until a fight icsultcd On one 
occasion two of the brothers masked themselves and hold up the 
carnage of a youngoi brother returning from Eton , but the 
younger brother defended himself fiercely and got auaj" vithout 
3 ueldmg his purse to the suiiposcd highva}' robbcr>5 Hobert 
Carmichael-Smyth vas invohcd vith Lord Cardigan in the 
notorious "Black Bottle ’ rou of 1S40, an aftermath of vliich 
led lum into a duel with Captain Tucker at the Cape of Good 
Hope Mark "Wood Carmichacl-(Sm 3 dh became a Phmoiitli 
Brothel m later life and annoyed his faimly by announcing his 
determination to give ai^ay all his possessions ns an encourage- 
ment to people geneiall 3 ' to share cvcr^dhing in common 
Stranger still vas the behavioui of General Charles Caimichael 
after his retirement from the arm^ and settlement m Ixmdon 
He vas “ very liberal,” ve are told,^” " but had a habit of saving 
bits left at the table, puttmg them aside, and forgetting all 
about them ’ Ho called his modest residence on the Brompton 
Boad, Hj'ndford House — the earldom of H\ndford having 
become dormant some j'cars eailier — , and used to say grandh 
to cabbies, " Drive me to H^mdford House ” Charles’s relatives 
record vutli rehsh the remark that a cabbie vas heard to make 
to a mate on one of these occasions " Blou me, Bill, vhero s 
this ’ere ’Yndford ’Ouse Life at Hyndford House vas punctu- 
ated b}’’ daity rehgious services, to u hicli Charles used to call the 
housemaids b}’- gomg to the head of the basement stairs and 
crymg “ Come up, come up, .ye pious virgins, and pra}’- ” 
Despite their eccentricities, hou^ever, the Carmichael-Smyths 
rank high among the many energetic and ambitious (Scottish 
famihes that left their mark on mneteenth centur}'^ English hfe 
They were sometimes devoted to learning (both Dr James and 
Sir James -wrote valuable books on techmeal subjects, and oven 
poor Wilham’s pamphlets testify to considerable erudition), 
sometimes to the roughest and crudest practical jokes , they 
served the pubhc -with complete integnty, yet -without sluftmg 
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their gwto from the maan chanoo They all UvtmI bufly active 
Uvee thoir outlook -was usually simple and practical in the 
extreme and howervor strange their personal pecmlianties might 
be they remamed gentfeonon proud of their lineage and position 
■who go-vemed themselves by stnot notions of honor and no6ie«« 
oMtye. 

m 

Henry Camiiohael'Smyth. 'UTts Hr James b second son The 
boy was bom in 1780 and educated at Charterhouse school 
Early m 1707 he joined the Indian army with a commission 
as Enmgn of en^nosrs It was six years boforo ho saw action 
the Intervening penod being passed oniefly as Assistant Engineer 
at ADahabad but in 1803 bo jomod Lord Lakos array with 
the rank of Ijioutenant Haring the second Mamtha War he 
was present at the storm and capture of Abgarh the battle of 
Delhi and the battle of Laswan m 1803 , the taking of Rampnra 
and the battle and capture of Hicg in 1804 and the siege of 
Bhnrtpore m 1806 Ifra work at Hiog led Lord Lake to mention 
hiB peenbar ment In a dispatch to the Hlarquoss WeDoslcy 
and he later received the India Modal for his servloos at Bhnrtporo 
In ISOO he parbaipated m the operations against the Ka^ of 
Qohad and was present at the captnio of Qobad Port. Even 
when he was not m the field his life was harardous tajonglu 
‘ He went out to dinner one night family records relate with 
only his sword oti>— they ahravs wont armed — when he was 
attacked by robbers He kfllod one wounded another and the 
third ran away 

lieutenant Carmichaol*Smyth rotnmed to England In October 
1807 on a medical oortlficato He mot Anno Beoher while 
vimtmg Bath during the following year He was then twenty 
seven and she fifteen Their courtship followed the jiattom 
of Othello 6 and he might havo said as did the Moor of 
Hesdemona 

Sb« lov d me for the dancer* 1 bad peal'd 

And I krr*d bar that abe oki pUy tlvtm, 

But Anne s grandmother did not intend that her lovely charge 
should marry a younger son of uncertain prospocta and she 
refused to permit their engagement Henry followed Anne 
bock to her homo at Farehaiin What there ooourred is related 
by ilrs. Fuller Anno s great-gronddaughtor 

Their aeoie* tryitlnc pUoa » teemo* at the cod of tb© Becher* 

pact wfaloh flowed the broad tidal rtng which aklrta the town Here Ajme 
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vns nccustoinod to %vnit for tho boot tlmt broiiglit lior loNor But tlioir incotinga 
■vroro disco\orod, nnd Anuo wns ordered to lipr room, vlioro sbo vnq kept under 
lock and koy until hIio uould gi\o her word of honour that hIio would not again 
800 Ensign [nctunlU Lioutonnnt] Cnrniiolinni bmjtli ^\ ith this order hIio 
refused to complj, nnd bIio was supported in her ronfinnmonf In tho letters 
which tho Ensign inniingod to Hmuggle to her In a maul, nnd to whu h she replied 
bj tho snmo ngont 

Thon suddonK tho letters eonsed. nn<l one div% old Mrs BoeluT hobbled into 
her grnnddnughlor's room nnd told lior to iniisttr all her courage to lienr n great 
blow, tho Ensign had died of n sudden fever nnd on his death 1 k <1 had sent 
her messages of his undjing love Aniu' pined nnd moiiriusl in sili'uee After 
n time n fnmilv council dei idcd tlmt tho liroKen hearterl \oung woman shoulfl 
bo son! out to Indin ns soon ns jiossible 

Anne nccordinglv leturnccl to Cnlculld Mjth her mother, 
I^lrs Butler, in tlio sjmng of the following ve.ii Henrv ’k leave 
terminated in Juno of 1810, and bv Bocombor of that year he too 
A\as again in India Ho was now a Captain and held the import- 
ant post of GaiTison Engineer at Agra In i^larch, 1811, he 
embarked with an OKpedilion to Java There ho participated 
in the action at Woltcn'i eden and in the i-cduction of the forti- 
fied lines at Cornehst in August After the surrender of the 
island m iSejitembci, ho and the other onicoi-s received medals 
from the Prince Regent for their parts in the campaign In 
Fobniary of the following cai he was employed as Field Engmoor 
111 the reduction of Kahnjar Fort A proclamation of the Governor- 
General m Coimcil of March, 1812, ivfors to “the exemplary 
valour chsplayed b}'’ Capt Smyth, tlie dii-ccting engineer, on tho 
morning of tho 2d ult ” 

Before resuming his duties as Gairison Engineer at Agra, 
Captain Carmichael-Smyth spent some time in Calcutta There 
he met Richmond Thackeray, who iimted him home one night 
for dinner Thus ho and Anno Becher, now I\Irs Thackeray, 
were brought together abruptH and without warning Aftoi 
dmner an explanation occuired Mrs Thackoraj'' had been told 
that her lover had died from a sudden fever Captain Carmichael- 
Smyth had been informed bj'^ l\Irs Becher that Anno no longer 
cared for him and had broken their engagement , all Ins letters 
had been returned to him unopened He had much to consider 
when he departed soon thereafter for Agra Though he Icnew 
that he was stiU loved, it seemed unhkoly that he and Anne 
would ever bo umted 

Three years later, however, Richmond Thackeray died His 
widow did not return to England wuth her son, because she had 
determmed to marry Captam Carmichael-Smjdih as soon as she 
decently could Their weddmg took place on 13 March 1817,^^ 
a year and a half to the da}*- after Richmond Thackeray’s death 
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The Cannichael-Smythfl thea settled down together in Agra for 
three years "When they returned to England carlv in 1820 
the Captain had oompleted twenty years of diatingnished eomce 
m India 

Like moet returned Anglo Indiana the Connichool-Smytha 
were disappointed in their mother-country Three months 
after her arrival Anne wrote to htrs Butler m India 

ii Tery tha oliroal* flm tb* Ocrantry Paradi*) bat tbo pwplo 1 

the people »n not IndUB*, thev tbre fof th«n»o\T«*, m Ihro for our fricod^ 
4 I dont thfntt In « «hole life Ijhcruid errr make «och s friend u • few roontlw 
In ycrar tondet land haa given me ** 

Nor was the reserve of the En gUah all that Anno had to complain 
of The secret Is she wrote wo hvom India as people In this 
Country do who now spend £3000 a \car and then corao homo 
to live upon one Its more for Honrj than herself her 

Bister ilana explained Ho of conrso would feel some dt^reo 
of mortification to sco hia Elder Brother living in a stylo of 
splendor and himself Unuted as ho must bo in almost all his 
■rohea 

Not that there was any failure in hospitality on tho pari of 
Henry s father Dr James Carmichnol-Srayth at onco invitod 
the couple to moke their homo at tho old Chateau os he 
called 1^ country house at Charlton a few miles outside of 
London Ho made Anno quite mistress of tho house — 
he had long been a widower — ond would take nothing from 
them towards the expenses of tho establishment Anne wns 
delighted with him The good old Father is exactly what I 
expected she wrote full of good humour firm spirits his 
conversation replete with elt^puit wit L strong sonso 

Anne and Henry oontmued to make tho Chateau their homo 
■unta the death of I>r Carmlchaol-Bmyth m 1821 It moant 
a great deal to Henry to have this year at Charitom His 
poor Father hoa often told mo Anno wrote Harry is my 
only child who never did a thing that I could have wished done 
otherwise I behave there is not a happier Father in the world 
than I am but impartial as my feolings are k proud os I om of 
them all there is not one whom I can compare to Horry 
Though only a second son Henrv a financial position was con 
siderably rmproved by his father’s death emd when he received 
his majority and a consequent mcreose in half pay later m 1821 
it came to seem leas essential that be return to Lidia aa he had 
origmally planned 
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IV 

For two years ]\lajoi Cnimicliael-)Sinyth solved as Siipei- 
mtondont of the East India Compan3’’’s I\Iilitary Sominar^^ at 
Addiscombe Then he retired fiom tlio army and settled \utli 
his wife at Larlcheare House, near Ottor^’’ St I^Iaiy in Devon 
It was durmg tliese ^mars that Thackeiaj’’ liecamo intimatel}' 
acquainted vitli Ins stepfather I\Iajoi Carmichacl-Smjdh -was 
a small, spare, erect man, solemn and rcson'’cd His simplicity 
and candor. Ins freedom from peisonal vanit^^ (lie vould ne\er 
taUc about Ins military exploits), and his natural kindness and 
dignit}'’ made him a model of gentlemanhnoss to the bo}' And 
so he was to remain in Thackeray'- s e^ms “ I have never seen 
finer gentlefolks than 3^11 tvo,” Thackoia3' told his mothci 
after he caihe to knoiv London sociot3 veil man3' 3'car8 later 

Though the Major commanded y’liackora3''’s rcsiicct aiul 
admiration fiom the fiist, Ihe tvo vere hardlv congenial in 
taste or temperament IMajor Carmichael-Sm3 th vas 1)3' no 
means of a literary turn His ponderous and sober intelligence 
leaned rathci tovards such matter as the reports of parliamen- 
tary debates, concennng vhich, as an ex'treme radical, lie took 
strong \aows Faniil3’- tradition records that after his removal 
to France a few 3'ears latei, ho undoi lined his resolute John 
Bulhshness and lus contempt for the Napoleonic tradition 113 
wallong the streets of Pans v ith a little dog v Inch ho christened 
“ Waterloo ” and continuall3' called to heel bv that name Yet 
disparate as tho3' were, Thackcra3’' and the Major for mam 
years got along iveU enough , and the man’s stolid manliness 
no doubt helped to prevent the bo3’- from becoming the “ muff 
and nuUvSop ” that maternal donunanco made of Buskin 

Even so, their relationship did not remain cntirel3'- unaffected 
by the overcharged emotional atmosphere that clung round 
]\Irs Carraichael-Smyth’s passionate peisonaht3’- His vufe’s 
first marriage had left the Jlajor vuth an uneasy jealous3' wluch 
he could never altogether suppress Ho was absorbed in his 
wife , he treated her with groat deference , ho faithfully adopted 
aU of her enthusiasms vuthout question 01 protest For example, 
though he was hunself in a state of rude health, ho followed 
each of the regimens prescribed for the ailing Mis Caimichaol- 
Smyth b3’' a series of favorite doctors Thackeray describes 
him m 1841 takmg the watei-cuie with lus wife, and goes on 
to comment 

In the last twenty years ho has been successively n convert to Abomothj’-’s 
blue piUs, of wh he swallowed povmds — to Mormon’s ditto — ^wh ho flung m by 
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TOocnfttU to 8t Jotto Long to ffbom ha p«ld 100 golaM* for rubbing tn bnnwtae 
Zn on * tlmi off hi» Iwok, to Hoiaeopnthy wb- put the now of ill other 
■Tttrtn* of roedWftB out of Jotnt, nod Bnnlly to Hydn*odopBthy " 


Th« Major oould not avoid feeling «omo rosontmont at his vnfo s 
absorption in hot son nor could Thackeray himself oscapo 
some BWiBO of faction There s Bomothmg Immodest in the 
mamsgo of on elderly ■woman with children ho wrote many 
joers oftenrards How disgusted I have felt at hearing tq} 
old GP snoring in my mother a room ’** 

It devolved npou the Major to safeguard the family s financial 
welfare A child m the world of afialrs ho failed to toko proper 
advice in the Indian financial cnaes of 1833 In consoquonco 
moet of Thackeray s fortuno (nearly £12 000 it would appear) 
as woh as a good port of Ws own was swept away in the fafluro 
of the Calcutta agency houses dnring that >oar Seeking to 
compensate hia stepson for his negHgonco and to recoup his 
own Josses bo threojears later put mostofhia romalningrosotiroes 
into The ConatUvlumai a now radical newspaper for which 
Thackeray acted os Paris correspondent. The paper failed a 
Irttio mote than five months after its first issue appeared Tlioir 
income further dlmirusbod by this second calamity Major 
Carmlchael'Smvth and his wife withdrew to Pans where living 
was inexpensive and whither troublesome creditors could not 
follow them 

There the Major pursued fortune through inventions mthor 
than investmetita Ho w'os an indefatigable projector Hia 
mind ran constantly on mochamcal contnvanooa tliat wore to 
make the family ricL Ho had a room full of chemical oxpon 
ments barrels of beer bottles old Gorman diotiononoe and 
medical works ** whore family 'tradition tells n* ho designed 
a steam carnage that m seme respoote anticipated the outomobilo 
The one mvention conoenung which detoxed information has 
survived does not Inspire confidenco In hia methods 


My gfndqti i Ja I*dy M*Vor In her ktory Amm the 

Peet-FWdi 'T. who of aa Ingenlou* turn of mind, h*d oomo to I iry to try 
4 nmehfTW be bmd invented, »na to make e^perlmente tn tbo menoTectunt of 
peot'ftieL It li certetn that -vHb hi* machine and the help of an old woottn 
and a boy be eonld prodooe ai many Uttlo equare bloeka of flrinn in a day m 
K. Mkfari, the rtvel monolactiiree in three with all bli rtaJ^lnalodinff hi* 
wok ajai hb carter « eon. It U troe that onr marhine eoe* about 300L to rtnrt 
with, and that it waa conatantly getting out of order and requiring tbo doctoring 
of a Pari* angt ftp ef bet iettl^ thU aaide it wae clear that a taving of 

M pec eont. wa* effected hr crer prooeea. 

Ihe engineer ftom Pari* having failed u* on two occasion*, I boUeva that my 

grandoiKfe bad at otke time eorton* thongbt* of conatnurtlng a ZDoehaiiieal angmeor 
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who was to keep the whole thing m order, and only to require an occasional 
poke himself to contmue gomg 

Despite the reduced circumstances m which he and his wife 
were forced to hve, despite the failure of his mventions, the 
Major was happy enough in his Parisian retirement Lady 
Ritchie, who hved with the Carmichael-Smyths durmg most 
of the eighteen-forties, has left an engagmg picture of the Major 
among his household gods 


I don’t tliink we ever came home from one of our walks [she writes] that we 
did not find our grandfather sittmg watchmg for our grandmother’s return 
We used to ask him if ho didn’t find it very dull domg nothmg m the twilight, 
but he used to toll us it was lus tliinkmg time A good deal of thmkmg 

went on m our peaceful home, we should have liked more doing One day was 
]ust like another , my grandmother and my grandfathei sat on either side of 
the hearth m their two accustomed places , there was a French cook m a white 
cap, who brought m the trays and the lamp at the appomted hour , We 

hved m a sunny little flat on a fourth floor with the wmdows east and west and 
a wide horizon from each, and the sound of the cries from the street below, 
and the confusing roll of the wheels when the wmdows were open in the summer 
In winter tune we dmed at five by lamplight at the round table m my grand- 
father’s study After dinner we used to go mto the pretty blue drawmg-room 
where the peat fire would be bummg brightly m the open grate, and the evening 
papers would come m with the tea On the band of the ConsMulional 

newspaper was printed ‘M le Major Michel Esclimid ’ It was not my grand- 
father’s name or anytlimg like it, but he would gravely say that when English 
people lived m France they must expect to have their names gaUicised, and 
his paper certainly found him out evenmg after evenmg Wliile my grand- 
mother with much emphasis read the news (she was a fen^ent republican, and so 
was my grandfather), my sister and I would sit unconscious of pohtics and happy 
over our story books, until the fatal mevitable moment when a rmg was heard 
at the bell and evenmg callers were aamounced 

The ladies would come m their bonnets, with their news and their comments 
upon the public events Ours was a talkative, economical, and active little 

society , — Branford en Voyage is the impression that remains to mo of those 
early surroundmgs If the ladies were one and all cordially attached to my 
grandmother, to my grandfather they were stfll more devoted A Major is 
a Major He used to sign them pension papers, admmister globules for their 
colds, give pomt and support to their political opmions I can see him still sittmg 
m his armchau by the fire with a httle semicircle round about the hearth 


After Thackeray’s wife lost her inind in 1840, he was occasionallA^ 
a part of this society, which he found even more irksome than 
did his girls Expressions of annoyance at havmg to “ drag 
about in this confounded hftle Pedhngton ”2’ dot his letters 
He did not blame his mother for its dullness , but a tmge of 
acerbity began to color his references to his stepfather “ There 
is that stupid old Governor of nune ” he told FitzGerald m 
1841, “ we are always on the pomt of quarrehng, though we 
never do ”2® “ He is a worthy man however,” Thackeraj'' 
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ooDfcinued and Indeed his oxaaporation with tho iltijor novor 
reallr clouded his odmimtioa for him Companng his own 
gensifciT© and erratic nature with that of his stepfather he told 
his mother not long afterward 

Ilepeod apoQ U a good hone*t kindly man not mmod by a goniu*. that doem t 
prmte aboat hii affectioiii and eriea vary littlo, and lovoa his homo — be U the 
mas to go thnragb tbe world with. Look afc O P and hU tteadiiwM of 
h**rt, with lore for working-dayi aa well aa Bundaya i how much a u porioT that 
aort of eadorisg character am manitnem la, to all our flashy toueh-and go thoorix 
tng ^joot lor^ I feel owpect and attachment for him.” 

Dunng the middle eighteen forties Thackeray on moro than 
otio occasion suggested to tho Carmlchnol-Srayths that thoj 
retoru to Ixmdon After the success of I oni/y Fa\r ho paid 
off the Majors debts — GP is no longer a Robin Hood ho told 
his mother — m the hope that his stepfather might ngroo to leave 
France hut Major Cornnohaol-Smyth would not hudgo His 
jealous desire to bo first in his wife s affections and his dishko 
of giving up the conalderation ho enjoyed in his little Parisian 
circle for on insignificant place m tbe hDusohoId of his brilliant 
stepson were strong motl^’e8 for romaiaing abroad 

^frs Carmichaei-Sm> th longed to join her grandohildron 
in England and she found lifo with her elderly husband m 
oroasmgl) difficult In the jear after ho finished Tht Netixomti 
Thackeray sent Mrs Eliot the following account of her situation 

Mv dear old folk* kaap om In aodiaaa pofTpioxity — Indeed when dldn t they 7 
Ita amall comfort I cst oat of tbe anxloaa loro* Jealooalaa giooma despondertclca 
of that poor old Uotiier to whom we re atwey* going azul who is always ralsor 
able at parting firom us, or la grief for one cease or aBotber Tbet moat faithful 
uxoriom exacting old gwUemsn weighs down her life with his duB n ess — eerea 
for DO amoiement but his flraside, and to talk sttmld artkles out of the oews< 
paper down fc like much talking or too many candles oven In ha room — keeps 
os sQ mum and dUmsl — I don^ want to Inw to be 70, if 70 Is to be no better 
fun than that, [It Is] snudi fan — for us and for that poor old Bird wl» 

has paired with my matorasl ban ■thoso forty years, and foeU that ho has no 
bosiaeM in our noct at all. I fear aotuaSy for my motber a reason. ITcr norvee 
have broken right down. She Is sleepless anleas sjmued, sad be wont let hor 
be amused.” 

Yet even so Thackeray s last word about his stepfather Is not 

Superfluous lags the vet ran on the stage 

Yon see wfaat you do when you marry [he told his danghtara}— what tlarea 
you beoomo — weU I and what Immense hsippinesa you enjoy I dawaay with 
man, Theeo folks pleasure has no doubt been very greatly inoteaeed 
durlnf iO Tear* by tbair living together— the bottom of tbe cop U rather bittot 
Bo may other dre^ ba.*^ 

8 
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111 tiansfeiring lus stepfalhei from lifo to tlie pages of Tho, 
Ncivcomes Thackeray provided a sufficiently faithful portiait 
We find linn noting two years after the novel was finished that 
Major Cariiuchael-Snij'’th “grovs to he more and more like 
Colonel Newcome everj^ day But there is an clement in 
Colonel Newcome missing from most of Thackeray’s othei 
portraits from life His charactei is, as TJiackeraj' lemaiked, 
comcioKsly “ angelicised This “ angchcismg ” took two 
foims Majoi Caimichael-Smyth jieisomfied for Thackeray a 
kind of man for ivlioni he had particulai admnation He sav 
m lum what Buskin speaks m Pioefenta of seeing in lus friend 
Majoi Edwaid Matson, “ such a calm typo of truth, gentleness, 
and simjihcit}’, as I m 3 ’’seLf have found m soldiers or sailors onl^',” 
a charactei vlio almost leconcilcd Imn “to the national guilt 
of wai, seeing that such men wore made by the discipline of it 
But Colonel Nmvcome is not mcrelj’’ an epitome of the militai^' 
virtues , he also lepiesents Thackera 3 ’’’s atteinjit to jiiovide m 
his fiction a paiallel to certain characteis m earlier novels vhom 
he had long admned, to such models of manl}’- simplicitj* and 
ingenuousness as Bon Quixote (he read through Cen^antes’ 
masterjnece vhile wntmg the early numbers of The Ncucomes), 
Parson Adams, and Br Pnimose 

Bue allowance made foi this exceptional element of idealization 
the picture that Thackeray dravs of Colonel Newcome in the 
fiist thud of lus novel is essential!}’’ that vhicli he himselt entei- 
tamed of lus stepfather duimg his on n boyhood The Colonel’s 
histor}^ IS similar to that of Major Caiiiiichael-Smjdh It includes, 
for example, education at Grey Briars (that is. Charterhouse), 
a biief early love passage with a giil destined to a more eligible 
suitor, and a long career of distinguished service in the Indian 
army, durmg which he sees action in the battle of LasA^’arl and 
the siege of Bhurtpore durmg the second Maratha Wai 

IWien we first meet Colonel Newcome, he has returned to 
England aftei a thirty-five year absence The leading aspects 
of his charactei aie admuabl}’’ displayed m -the opemng episode 
of the novel, which is surely one of the great scenes of Enghsh 
fiction The Colonel has biought lus bo}’^ Chve to the “ Cave ot 
Harmony,” a London tavern which m his youth had been the 
haunt of “ the wits,” of Bichard Brmsley Sheiidan and of Pro- 
fessor Porson Burmg the thud of a centuiy since the Colonel 
last visited it, however, the “ Cave of Haimony ” has fallen 
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on ovil doya ita olioatde haa bocomo lesa seloot and Its tone 
has coarsened Yet oat of doferenoo to his unaooustomed \nsitor8 
Hoskins tho proprietor, Is for a time nhlo to anppross tho dubious 
olomenta in bis entertainment and tho Oolonol is entranced 
with Trhnt he finds 

I ■•y Cllvfi 1 pw ■*y« to liU *»] thlrt U dolightful I Rhall conw hrro 

ofleo. Ho bownc mdta oxeitod ovw hU thenT'«nd ■waiw — ( I m iwrry 

to BOO you, gonUetrum, drinVing bnuKiy ji^toco, ho It tho douro 
with OUT j-oOTiE two In Ho Joined Iti ntt tlw cl«ni*ci* with nn oxcoodingU 

hwoct vofeo. Ho lauflhod nt tho Derby lUm *o thot It did >'on pool to hotir 
luinj ood whm HttdcToB «anp (m ho did ndmifably) tho Old EnpiWv Oontlrman, 
umI deocribod In loooTOrod oodeiwo, tbo denth of that Tcoomblo •rhto<nit 
tf*i* trkWed down the honest wurioro ebook wiilJo ho bold out hJi Imnd to 
Hookhn osd nhb Th&ok. you kIt fbr that •onp t it Ia an boiurar to human 
natnro On wWeh bogan to oiy too 

Shortlt thereafter the Colonel himself tohinteors to sing 

Wappmg Old Stairs much to tho snrpnso of tho assembled 
company and tho ombarmssmont of his son 

Ho aong tbU qaadnt and channtng old tong fniackerav teU* ua] in an oxcrodingK 
pleaxant nitca '•rith flourUbet and roola^ in the old Imtodon manner widen 
naji pretty neariy pawied away Tho aingor gam hie heart and aonl to tho elmpln 
ballad, and driimrod 'iSsSly'% gcatle appoal m pothotleaHy that ON-en the pm* 
fe«ianet gentlemen htamaied and basud a tincore applanee and aome wagu 
w^ were izKibwd to ^o«r at tbo boginnlng of the no^ormanro rlinknl UtHr 
gif wi and rapped theu ttieka with cmKo a Tt«poctful onthoviaAm ^\'beTl tin 
tong wa« over CUre bold xtp hU hoaa too after the thook of tbo lint vorar> 
IooIm rotmd with vurpriao and plooauro in hit oyoa and wo 1 weil not Ka\ 
backed our friend, delighted to aeo him come out of hla rjuccr acrapo ao triuroffi 
ontly The o^nel bowod and tmilod with very pleaiut good natore at our 
plandHa It waa like Dr Primroae prooebing hla a enn tm In tbo prlaoo Tlioro 
waa BOTDethhig touching in tbo naFvicl^ end kindneaa of the pliMrid and aimpto 
gBoUeman.*' 


For a tune It Beema as though unaocustontod sweetness and 
light ■would prevoil in tho Cavo of Harmony throughout 
the evening But oa tho Colonel fintshos his song Captain 
Ocwtlgatt a drunken habitn^ of tho tavom rolls In Ho is 
altogether beyond Hoskins s control and no sooner does ho 
procure himself o glass of -whisky and water than ho begins 
one of his prime songs 

The unlucky wretch, who tcarmlv knew wliat he w*^ dobm or a^oir adected 
one of the moat outrageoua perOwroancea of hU repertoire fired off a tljwy bowl 
by WET of orocture and away bo went At the ood of the eccond vecao tho 
ookmsi atarted op, dapping on hia hat aetiing hla atick, and looking aa foroclouv 
at though he had won going to do battle with wPlndareo Blletica I neroaredout 
Hear hear 1 cried cortam waga at a farther table. Go on, Oo^gaa ( 
othera. 

Go on \ erlea the colond, in hii high voice trembUng with anger Dow 
any gantJetnan eay Go on ”t Doea any man who haa a wife and slatnra or 
ohUdnm at homo aay Go on ” to aoob dlaguatlng ribaldry as tlih I Do you 
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daro, BIT, to call yourself a goutlomon, tuid to say that you hold the king’s com- 
mission, and to sit down amongst Christians and men of honour, and defile 
the oars of yoimg boys with this wicked baldordnsh V 

‘ Wiy do you bring young boys hero, old boy V cries a voice of the malcontents 
‘ IVliy ? Because I thought I was coming to a society of gentlemen,’ cried out 
the indignant colonel ‘ Because I no\or could hn\o boho\od that Englishmen 
could moot tegother and nllo^\ a man, and nn old man, so to disgrace himself 
For shame, you old v retch ! Go homo to your bod, ^ou hoary old sinner ! And 
for mj’’ part, I’m not sorrj tliat my son should see, for once in his life, to what 
shame and degradation and dishonour, drunkenness and whisky may bring 
a man No\or mmd the cliango, sir' — Curse the change 1’ sajs the colonel, 
facing the amazed waiter ‘ Keep it till you see mo m this place again , which 
woll be ne\er — by George, no\er'’ And shouldering Ins stick, and scowling 
round at the company of scared bacchannlinns, the indignant gentleman stalked 
away, his boy after him 

Clive seemed rather shnnicfnced , but I fear the rest of the companv looked 
still more foolish 

‘Aussi quo dinblo \onnil il fane dans cotto gakro sajs King of Corpus to 
Jones of Trimly , and Jones gn\o a shrug of his shoulders, which wore smarting, 
perhaps , for that uplifted cane of the colonel's had somehow follon on the 
back of o\ ory man in the room “ 

The asiiects of Colonel hJ’ett conic’s charactei suggested in this 
scene are elahoiaielj' developed in the chapters that follow 
We aie given a hundred examples of Ins simplicity, his gentle- 
ness, lus generosity Wo see how fiim are his pnnciples and 
how rigidl}'- he observes them And at the same time we are 
made aw^aie of the extreme narrowness of his horizon his total 
lack of w'orldly wnsdoin, his quamt notions about hteiaturc 
and the arts, and lus old-W'orld views as to the innate superiority 
of the gentleman The attitude of amused respect that Thackeray 
displays tow^ards Colonel New'come in these earlj'- chapters 
harks back to his attitude towards Majoi Carmichaol-Sm3’’th 
before he leached the age of ciiticism It is best summed up 
m his account of Ohve’s lelations wnth his fathei 

!Mr Clivo had a \ory fine natural sense of liumour which plojod perpetually 
round his father’s simple philosophy, with kind and smiling comments Between 
this pair of friends the superiority of wit laj, almost from the %ory first, on the 
younger man’s side , but, on the other hand, Ch\ o felt a tender admiration 
for his father’s goodness, a lovmg delight in contemplatmg lus elder’s character, 
which he has never lost 

By the time the novel was a thud comijleted, howevei, 
Thackeray had growm a httle tired of Colonel NewTome “ The 
Colonel IS gomg to India the day after to'moriow,” he told IMrs 
Proctor while wntmg the eighth monthly part of his novel 
“ You’ll be glad to hear that I Ivnow”^ He is a dear old boy 
but confess you think he is lather a twaddler As he wrote 
the foUowong number, Thackeray noted “ The story seems to 
breathe freely aftei the departure of the deai old bo}’’ 
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VI 

Not until hifl novel vrtia nearly tT\cy-thiitl# over did Thackeray 
bring the Colonel bock to England and after hia reappearance 
In monthly number siiteen he ib presented m a new light In 
these later chapter* Thackeray viewB him veiy much as in maturity 
bo regarded his stepfather Affection and admiration remain 
but the forbearance that had premouslv led him to pasa over 
shortcomings in sUenoe has disappcard The attitude of eiaspor 
ated reeignation that Colonel Nowcome now aroused in Thackeray 
is lUnfltrated in a story told of him while he was a guest of George 
Eliot B friends the Brays at Coventry 

t?b«Q tb07 Mked him wbstber b« h&d mod nigbt, bo uixwred How oould 
1 with Odooei Kewcome TnalHnp « fool of M he has dotxe t Mba Dkat 

Btrt urtiy did you lot h{m TsAocnu-Y i Oh, it wa* In him to do It 
He muit. “ 

The Colonels sole motive is to make his son happy But 
he does not understand Clives nature and his bonofaotions 
foil entirely of their mtended effect He believes that a young 
man should lire the life of a gentleman. Chve must oceor^gly 
give up painting the only ooonpation that interests him. He 
bebcvee that a young man should settle m life When the 
Colonel cannot win for Clive Iris consm Ethel the girl that he 
loves he must accordingly marry Rosey Mackenzie with whom 
ho ha* nothing in common. Ho bohevee that a young man ahould 
take his doe place in the world CIrv© must accordingly hve 
in a fine house entertain dull people on an estravugant scale 
and feign an mtereel in the affairs of the Indian banking company 
which IS the source of his father s fortune All the Colonel a 
fond wishes ate gratified by his son with the result that the 
two are miserable together 

dan t anderviuwl e*ch other CUt« in word* Ui*t Thackeray ml^t 

have need to deaeribe hb relation* with Major Oermlcliael-SinYthl bat we feel 
••ci other a* it were by tn^lnet. Each thlcW in Wa own way bat know* what 
th* other b thfntrfng We fight mate battlea. don't yon lee wwd oor tbonghta 
thoath we donH ezpnaa them are peroeplible to on© another and come oat 
or paiB oct from na aomebow and meet and fight end aWke 

The narrowing effects of the Colonel s simplicity of his 
inability to comprehnnd any side of a question except his own 
are evident agam In hi* failure of magnanimity towards Ethel 
and Barnes Newcome Ethel becomes the embodiment of 
woridl me sa to him because she ha« given up CUve for a wealthier 
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siiitoi, though lici Jiiotivos foi tins action .uo in pait very cicdit- 
alile IBecause Barnes had deceived Inni, %v]nle tlieio still seemed 
•some hope that his sister might marry Olive, the Colonel pursues 
Ins nejihew with an implacable animosity which arouses in the 
leader something like sympathy even foi this irritating young 
man 

Timo was \\]ion tho colonol ■would lia\o \ jowod In^i kin‘;niaii more rlinritaldv 

[Thacko^a^ vTitos], but fat-o nntl circumstanco bad nngcrod that oriRinallj 
friendly and gentle disposition , hate and snspicion had mastered liiin, and if 
it cannot bo said that his now life had changed him, at least it hod brought out 
faults for ivhich there had hitherto hcon no occasion, and rjiialities latent 
before 

But life holds m stoie foi the Colonel cxpoiicnccs lhat aic 
to puiify him of his hate and anger His piospeiit\ does not 
last His Indian banlcing finn fails He is lednccd abrupth 
to penur3’-, a misfoitune that he could have met alone vith chcei- 
ful fortitude, foi Ins tastes aie fiugal, and he bleed tho grand 
existence into vluch success had forced him as httlc as did Clive 
But ho has been so had a man of business as to have m.idc no 
lirovision foi those dependent on him , and Clive’s faimh as 
well IS left with almost nothing to Ine on From this circum- 
stance deiives the Colonel’s purgator3' He is forced to drag 
out a Avretched existence in a squalid Boulogne lodging Iiouse, 
tormented by the vTong-headed reproaches of Chvo!s mothor- 
m-law, the terrible “ Campaignci ’ In such a passage as the 
foUovung Thackeia3’- v rings the final bitteincss from time’s 
levenges 


He had no money, Tliomns Ncwcomo Ho ga\o up o\or\' farthing .‘Vftor 
ha\Tng impovonshod all around him, ho liad no right, ho Raid to touch a Rixponco 
of tho ■wTotchod pittance romauung to thorn — ho had o\ on gn on up his cigar, 
the poor old man, tho companion and comforter of forty -voars Ho vas ‘not 
fit to bo trusted -with money,’ Mrs Slackonzio said, and tho good man o^vnod, 
as ho ate Ins scanty crust, and bo-wod his noblo old lioad m silonco under that 
coiwardly persecution 

And this, at tho ond of tlireo scoro and 60\ on or oiglit 5 oars, w as to ho tlio closo 
of a life -which had boon spent m freedom ond splendour, and kindness and 
honour , this is tho roivard of a noblo heart — tho tomb and prison of a gallant 
■warrior who had riddon m twenty battles — ^whoso course through lifo hod boon 
a bounty wherever it had passed — whose name had boon followed bj’- blessings 
and whose career was ■to ond here — ^lioro — m a moan room, m a moan alloj' of 
a foreign town — a low furious woman standing over him and stabbing tho Icind 
defenceless breast "with kiUmg msult and doilj”- outrage ! 

Chve wondered tho old man lived Some of tho woman’s taimts 
and Jibes, as he could see, struck lus father so that ho gasped and started hack 
as if some one had lashed bun with a wlup ‘ Ho would make away with himsolf,’ 
said poor Clive, ‘ but he dooms this is his pumslimont, and that ho must boar 
it as long as it pleases God 
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T1h> Colonels ordeal lasts for a jcor long enough to aluitler 
his health and break his sjHrit Ho cscapta from tho Cam 
psjgner at last to tho caro — as bis frionds think — of a sister 
m la'w at Brighton to ■whom ho had been kind in catlior yoors 
Only ■when Pendennis attends n Founders Daj dinner at Gro\ 
Fnars is it dlscoTered what course tho old gentleman has actualh 
adopted This scene is the rtial culmination of the book At tho 
beginning of the novel, when tho Colonel first rotums from 
India tho reader ghmpsos him for a moment at his old school 
before ho begins to test tho promise of hfo at homo about which 
ho has been dreaming dtmng a third of a century e exile 

UDiet the Mchwny of tbo bo«ptlrf bo «nild look ftl Iho old OotWo Imikltng c 

ao4 k UatV't^tnraed pooslocMr or tVo cTVirUttg ervn- miWt aquMo or povdoft 
from one dwk «rch to Mkotbor houwo of the echool wrro ■Uu*tod 

tn the •qofsre herd by the nwJro emirnt boadSige of t!» boepilel, A grwk nolw 
of ihDaUitc ctying, depplng forme eitd ctfpbokrd* trrblo Tolcre him \xtcrc% 
poarwl cot of tho echorfboye wxadoirei tbetr life bwtlo enil gnlrty con 
trwtrd etren^y with tbo qmot of tboeo old mtn cmjjdna elonn In tWr bUck 
cownt tmdot tbi •octent erchee yondor irbooo ttrujrBlo of Ido w*» over wbo^ 
nope and nobe tnd bostla h*d «nnk Into thsl grw r»lm Thrro ore TiinaMvn 
VewcofDo errlred tt the mlddlo of Ufo etewlini; be t irom tI>o ehmrttnp hojn 
ud tbe tottering eenlore.** 

Twenty years later as the noTol dmws to its olos© Timckcmy s 
contrastmg use of tho same sotting intensifies tho quiet irony 
of his olimaotio scene 

\onder dk forty cherry 'Obociked boys tWnWng sbouV home ond lnU\lsys 
tomorrow loiidsr sit somo Ihreo-seoroold (cmtlomcii pensiononi of tho hrwpltaL, 
listening to tbe prsyers snd tho paslr^ A ]pinity of rsrellos Uplus up 

ttu« chtp^ end this toooo of ego snd yootb, ond early meraorlet. and pompotu 
death. How solorrm tba well ramemborod prsyers sre boro attored ag&in In 
tho place where la ehlldhood we osod to boor tbom 1 How boaotlAd and deconw 
tho nte ; how tushie the aneVenV words ot tbo ruppllcatWms which tho prlcrt 
^rtess, and to which generations of fresh rhIJdreo and IrooM of bygone sonkrrx 
have cried Amen emder those Arches I Tbe service for Founutr s Dov Is a spoelal 
OM one of the psalms seized being Ux> lhittT-se\-onth, sna wo Iwor — 

^ Iho itsps of a good man ere ordored ^ the Xord, and bo doUghtoth In 
hh tray 

4 Thcn^ ha fell, bs rhsll not bo oUotly nut down, for tlw l.oTdupholdrth 
Hm with his 

^ 1 hays hcon yocng, and now om old y’Ct I have not soon the ri^teous 
toTMJun. nor bis seed beggloQ their bread 

^ ” ®am») to this verse, I rfutwed to lookup from my book towards llto swarm 
of bUck-eoated pocsloosn i and amongrt them — amongst them — eat Tlwmaa 
Kewcome. 

Hts dear old head was bent down over Ids IVayerbook i there was do mlstakicp 
He wwB tbs blatk gown of tho pwoskmors of tbe Ho^dtsl of Otcy Friatf 
Ha Orde r of the Bath was on his biwosV. Ho stood there amonf^t the poor 
wetlffen. utterfam the resp ons es to the psalm The stops of this pood man 
had been, ordered hUher by heaven a deooo i to thU Alma-house 1 Here It 
wsa ordained that a life all lorw, and Vledn*— and honour ahouM eixl I I hconl 
DO more of prayers mud psalms, sM sormon, fiflor that * 
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Once again it may be lemaiked tliat sneli passages as tins, 
in which Thackeiay glances at oui common human lot while 
passing judgment on the events of Ins fictional Instoiy, have 
endured much bettei than his more fioiid efiects, such as the 
famous scene of the Colonel’s death, -which was once regarded 
as infeiior only to that of Lear’s Yet the narrative of the 
Colonel’s gradual euthanasia is not leally siipeifiuous or anti- 
chmactic Wo still have to be shovn how the old man’s oideal 
entuely purges him of piide, obsiinacv, and vindictiveness , 
how he hves out his biief span of life quite contentedly at Grey 
Priars, absorbed in his pensionei’s routine and his graiidcluld , 
how even the abuse of the “ Campaigner,” to v Inch he is occasion- 
all}’- subjected, no longer disturbs him , since he has shpiied 
into second childislmess and can escape at will into the past 
Thus the episode of his death, although susceptible to severe 
ciiticism when considered out of context, is moving enough 
when read in the setting of the tvo chapteis vhich led iij) to it , 
foi m them Thackera}’- has shovn at length exactlv hov it is 
that Thomas Newcome’s heart becomes “ as that of a little 
child 


VII 

The response of successive generations of Thackeray’s leadeis 
to Colonel IsTewcome has followed the same pattern that ve 
have already noted -with regard to Ameha and to Helen Pen- 
dennis Of all Thackeray s characters he v as the supreme 
favorite -with the Victorian pubhc He vas legarded as finally 
vindicating Thackeiay from the charges of cynicism and mis- 
anthropy that had been brought against lum on the basis of Ins 
earlier work “ There has never been a nobler sketch than that 
of the Colonel,” we read in Bl-aclzoood’s Magazim, “ The innocent 
heart and sunple honour of tins old man, and his hoiroi of all 
falsehood and impunty, aie enough to cover a multitude of klr 
Thackeray’s sms The T%mcs renewer was still more categori- 
cal m his praise “ The real hero of Ins stor}’’, Colonel Hewcome, 
IS conceived and executed m a spirit that has never been excelled 
He IS a noble creation, worthy of any age, or of any reputation, 
present oi past Upon the creation of this character ]\Ii 

Thackeray may rest his fame 

Indeed, so profound was the adnuration of Thackeray’s 
contemporaries for the Colonel that he was more than once 
reproved for not entertammg sufficient respect for Ills creation 
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Hi* illustrator Dicky Doylo •vms diatreesed bocauao Thaokoraj 
seemed to him to look donn upon tlio Colonel for not being a 
man about town “ It disturbed Hawthorn© that Thaokoray 
should be able to bring himaelf to read tho soene of the Colonel a 
death in a ‘ Cider Cellar not unlike the Cave of Harmony 
over a glaaa of gm and water ** Admirers in Philadelphia 
could not believe that the novelist was serious when helold 
them that Dickons 6 DanT Peggotty was a finer gentleman 
than Colonel Neweome This attitude persisted to tho end of 
the century Stevenson for examplo was even more unmeasured 
in Ms praise of Colonel Neweome than Thaokerov s contompor 
ariea had been 

A geDtleman ctzM Cfom hU fThwkemy •! peo by vho gift of natoro Ho 

oouM dr«w him — tho next thmg to tb« work of Ood — hsnum and fin© *ad noble 
,4iul &mll. In Colonel Nnreome If the *rt of bemg a gentlenun we r e forgotten 
Uke th* ert of Kt al n ln g gUee, It might bo learned enew from that oM etuuketer 
It h le*rned there I dereaay daily Wb*t exporicoce I* moro forrniitlTe 

vhatctepofU&hmoreefflclwt then to Vrww >nd weep for Colonel hewco u ia T* 

Modem ontics on the other hand have been very sovero 
with the Colonel Charles Whibley holds that he enmes 
uuselfiflhnesB to the point of inhumanity his generosity his 
klndlinew his folly are all too great for flesh and blood. 

[he is] the travesty of a man Sir Osbert Sitwell spooks of 

that revolting png and paragon Colonel Newoomo the epitome 
of the Old School Tie ‘® Grorge Bernard Shaw find* in him a 
signal example of the enslavement of Thackeray s mind to 
conventional \^otonan standards Yet Shaw admits that 
Thackeray tells the truth In spit© of himeolf 

^ ^ f^ble p«tho* m trying to m*k* you •orry for the death of 

Ne*re«ne limloting you to regird Wm w e noblx>-bMtrted getitlein*ii« 
insofiwxble old fool but he gir** you tl>e feet* elxmt him 

Such crltioism* as those of Whibley and Sitwell mnv be 
discounted because they are plainly based on an Incomplete 
understanding of Thackeray s novel As wo have seen tlie 
Colonel during a largo part of The Nevxomes is anything but 
a paragon Thackeray is at great poms to show m detail his 
his obetmaoy and his vindiotivenese But the terms 
of Shaw B judgment perhaps pomt the way to a jnst estimate 
^ Colonel Neweome Shaw grants the fidelity with which 
^i^ckeray b portrait adhere* to the realitiee of human nature 
Tnaokeray tells the truth ho gives the facts Interpreting 
ohaw s reference to Thackeray s enslaved mind m tho light 
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ofniiotlKi iSliiuiiiM |iit)j)t)-il ii)M, llirif ’ lli( u*il of foil 

IS slii\cr\ 1(1 nh'ils of uc linil (liaf Sli tu i ii’ilh 

laKing issue u it h 'I’liiK Kf ni\ o\(i IIk* lattoi’s di .plff (^f cHi'' t mn 
for the Colonel liis (h'ternmuif ion lo ajK»theo-,i/(' him (h 
the i('\elatioM lhaf he has huiisidf j>rl)^lfl((l of fhi f'oloie!’. 
failings 'I'he nlation of Colonel Xeujoim to 'I h-u 1 * i ii, i 
peisonal histon. 'I’hafkinu s idt-ntiht iiion of him uith ^^4JoI 
Cainm hael Sm\ t h lo \\ Imm lu' remained Io\ al ( \ r n u hih r< < o^mi/- 
mg Ins m.ui\ shorl( ominps, ( \plums '1 Ian l.( ra; ' sifinmeK 
penerso adlurome lo an i(h>tl of gmtdnr ^s of uhnh In hul so 
tlcaih demonsti.iled Ihe defn lem n s Wi* mn\ n yn t '1 h n 1 - 
ei u 's f.ului'e lo plo^lde a (hdadud i' Innate ))f lln [(iirnipd 
fiunre of Ins noM'l , hnl our rfi'iel sh'>nld n‘>t pr*\tnf ns fnnn 
Tcah/ing ill. it Ihe Coloin*! is «)n( of his suprinne nehn \ r tin nl . 
ill ehaiaclei (K'nlion, an a( hn \( nnntl , inorto\ir, pOssil>h* to 
him onl\ I)t‘catisc of the nisitdil that lie gaine'l throiii.')i i motional 
nttaclnnenl Perhaps the last mokI on tins siihjia t nn\ In- 
left to Aiithoii\ 'I’rollope, who wiit**-. ni his A itlf>fn'yjrn/iK>i 

1 t in)\( III) ( liiiriK t* r It) (i( l(f)ii iinli-.i tt Is. ll.ju C^iionn \ itli mu iiu ti r.’i.! * 
hocnun so it)ti)iiiit)>t\ nf'.jiijiint'sl iis v itJi (' jlmi- 1 Ni m ulr {to- (.f) ' n 
thiiif; it )«. to 1)-' II U’ atl' tiirni nt nil psrts ' Hn\ v.). mlini-i tin inn i nf ^h >in 
mill li inr\% lx- mnl with truth ' Is im\ nn*’ f.*” whan w. f.- t inurt’ s ir m 

this ri' pi'Ct tlmii of (.'-nloiii'l Niwii.ml).' * It is not lx - nu- - t' ila t IN- lutnli- 
IS n porh ct t;i nth niiui thrvt wi thinl 'I hin 1 I’rn ^ ’m worJ to hn- n h't » 'i > i ' . It e 
hut lx rnuso Im hns htnl tho jniwir to cl. >i rill's hiiu ni • m li nnd to f..-. * u . to 
Io\o hull, n wi-nk niiil fiilK old iniut, c.u m oi i it of thi. er.n-. of t-lmr.iot. r *' 
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THE BURtET) LIFE 
I 

Ihiring the laat decade of hifl Ufe Thackeray ^ras an established 
oelebnty Though he made two long lecture tours m Amenoa 
and travelled a good deal on the continent London remained 
his home He spent hia laisure hours among his family and 
mbmate fiienda m London soolety and In the bohemian haunts 
of bia literary and ortistlo fomilhiTs When he undertook the 
editorship of the ComhiU Magaxtne m 1850 his hair had been 
white for several years his two danghters were young ladies 
and he was generally regarded as an old man Has dooth in 
1803 surprised and shocL^ his intimates but did not ostomsli 
his great host of readers who found it difHonlt to believe that 
he was only fifty two 

Thackeray had said good by to his youth at the conolusion 
of the Brookfield affair Desonbmg himself ruefully to hia 
friends as on extmot volcano ho settled down to making father 
hood the pnnoipal oonoem of his life He wrote to his mother 
m 1856 

Why pQtbcp* It Ig better than the vlfe wfaoee want baa made me lo nncomfortabte 
them toany yoara put. I hi^ 1 Uttle wlvee not Imlcro* of each otba end 
am at last tai^ oo^ortable la my Aorgm 

The Tnontha of unjest that followed his break with Mrs Brookfield 
produced a state of mental exhaustion that oombified with the 
physical dlstreea of his diseoee-raeked body to render a smoother 
less hectic existenoe essential to him He orgamied his hfe 
about one objectdvo to replace the patrimony he had lost as a 
^ oun^man In order to leave his daughters sufBoiently proyided 
for He ceased to hv© dangerously and became m Edward 
FitiGerald a phrase a sad Epicurean — ^jost deeirous to keep 
on the wmdy side of bother & pain ^ 

Success and popularity hronght new friends and new reeponia 
billtiee His lecture tours impressed Thackeray with the feet 
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ilial iliousaiuls of lca(loI^ all o\<>i tlie \unlfl l(•;'al(le(l him uilli 
aflcction and losjieci Always ( \fraoidirm)ii\ mcihiIho to 
^\llat others thought of him, he tiasl as lu* iie\(*i had hcfore 
to be agiecablc and inoncnsne in his A\ntmgs '(’he leeturis 
themselves beai witness to a ieln\alion in his standaids of 
candoi and tienchanc\ lie wrote to his flaughter \nm> in 
]85.‘t , “ iieiliajis this Icttuiing is not (rntli hut a (ertain dexteimis 
& show \ nmnnei of acr omniodating truth to ( ircumstances 
xVnd a few months latei he was lefoiimg to his pi rfoi mam ( •> 
in disgust as “tins amhula(or\ tjiiaek htisim'ss Jhit he 
eould make mone^ more rajndh h\ leeturmg than in an\ othti 
way, and he went on with it as long as his health peimitted 

TJiackenn ’s anMet\ to make a fortune for Ins ilaughfei-. 
to conseiw'e a little pin sical and mental eneigv that remained 
to him, and to conciliate his friends and admit er-^ made him 
much less ciitical of life than he had been in the jnst Hn 
lettcis aie filled with lecantations of what he had tome to rogaid 
ashi6e<uliei c^ mcisin Ho w rote to James ll.inmn fot o\ample. 
in 18 .j4 

Lo\o IS n luglicr mtolloctunl cxortiho than IfnlrtHl , and mIusi \oii get oih' or 
two inoro of tlioso joanp ones jou wito bo ploa.sjiatlv alxait, joii’ll rotno ovar 
to tho Bide of tho kind Mags, I think, rather than tlie crta'I oium ^ 

Tlie menUd unrest of his carlici life disappeared, and ho heenme 
a relatively calm and peacelul liodomst Jhit theio alwa\s 
remained a ceitam fond of unresohed melanchoh m Ins nature 
Ho IS describing himself, when he writes of Harn Esmond m 
The V^rgmian^ 

Ho Mas not nnhappj — to thoso about lain most kind — most affect lonato, 
obsequious o\on to the Momon of liia family, Mliom lie scarco o\cr contradicted , 
but thoro lind boon some bankruptej of Ins lieart, mIuoIi lus spirit no\or ro 
covered Ho subimttCHl to life ratlior ttian cnjo\(Hl it ® 

Thackoiay’s exhaustion, tho relaxation of liis intollcctiial 
and artistic standards, and his leconcihation to life are all reflected 
in the waitings of his last ten jmars Ho had been foiccd to w ork 
“crop aftei ciop fiom his brain, manuring hastih , sub-soiling 
indifferently, cutting and saving and cutting again ” AVith his 
break watli Uis Broolcflold ho ceased to live an intense mnotional 
life, and he had conseqiiontlv to diaw on capital rathei than on 
interest m his fiction Wliile lie loproduced the suifaco of life 
as accurately as over, he did not cut below' it as ho liad in Vamty 
Fmi and Esmond There ai-e no Amohas oi Lady Castlewoods 
in his latei hooks He came more and more to talk about things 
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just aftei lie finished Philip, a sequel to a naiTative that he had 
pubhshed in 1840, he wrote 

Think of the beginning of the story of the little Sister m the Shabby Genteel 
Story twenty years ago and the wife crazy and the Publisher refusing me 16£ 
who owes me £13 10 and the Times to which I apply for a little more than 
6 gumeas foi a week’s work, refusmg to give me more and all that money difificultv 
ended, God be praised, and an old gentleman sittmg m a fine house like the hero 
at the end of a story 

Denis Duval, mdeed, the novel on which Thackeray was engaged 
when he died, is written by the heio at the end of lus oivn stoiy 
Old Admiral Duval, an altei ego of Thackeiay, leflects 

’Tis the prmlege of old age to be garrulous, and its happmess to romomboi 
eaily days As I sink back m my arm-chair, safe and sheltered post tot discrwitna, 
and happier than it has been the lot of most fellow sinners to be, the past comes 
back to me — the stormy past, the strange unliappy yet happy past — and I look 
at it scared and astonished sometimes , as huntsmen look at the gaps and 
ditches over which they have leapt, and wonder how they are alive 

(Some readeis find seremty in this and similai passages, otheis 
meiely complacency 

Whatever our estimate of Thackeiay’s latei outlook, theie 
can be no doubt that it led to a different Land of fiction than 
that which he wrote before The Newcomes His later novels, 
particularly The Viiginians and Denis Duval, are romantic in 
mood if they remam reahstic m treatment In the late forties 
and early fifties Thackeray had dehghted to burlesque lomantic 
fiction, and when he wrote Esmond, he created as seiious and 
profound a study of human nature as any of his novels of modem 
life In his later books, however, he sought primarily to amuse 
his readers, to lead them mto “ happy, harmless fable-land ”,^2 
and though his keen sense of reality did not desert him, his aim 
m wntmg fiction became essentially frivolous, as it had nevei 
been before 

It is not essential, then, that the relation between Thackeray’s 
personal history and his later work be considered m detail 
We may pass directly to a summary of the findings of this study 
and an apphcation of these findin gs to the problem with which 
we began, the degree to which Thackeray’s authority as a novelist 
IS impaired by his intermittent sentimentalism 

II 

Our best staitmg pomt is Thackeray’s native endowment 
as a ivntei He was emmently, as he himself said, a man of 
“the genus imtabtlc”^^ He had an acute sensitivity that 
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acquaintances were apt to find him cold and leserved He 
mmgled m society as an observer rather than as an active par- 
ticipant, seekmg primarily to satisfy an omnivorous curiosity 
He describes himself when he writes of Arthur Pendenms 

As another man has an ardour for art or music, or natmal scionco, Mr Pen said 
that anthropology was his favourite pursuit , and had his oyos always eagerly 
open to its infinite varieties and beauties contemplatmg with an unfailmg 
delight all specimens of it m all places to which he resorted, whether it was the 
coquettmg of a wrinkled dowager m a ball room, or a high-bred young beauty 
blushmg m her prime there , whether it was a hulkmg guardsman coavmg a 
servant girl m the park — or irmocent little Tommy that was feedmg the duclcs 
whilst the nurse listened 

By tiaimng himself to understand and judge the men and women 
whom he met, he built up the Imowledge of human nature m 
society winch informs his great fictional panoramas It was 
from this level of his experience as well that he drew the 
materials for many of his memorable characters, for Jos Sedley, 
old Miss Crawley, and old Osborne , for Major Pendenms and 
Blanche Amory , for Barnes Newcome , perhaps for Becky 
Sharp herself We have seen that m these creations Ins control 
rarely falters , they are perfect of their land But we have 
observed as well that they are presented as a rule m terms of 
external impressions, that Thackeray hardly tries m these por- 
traits to penetrate to the deeper levels of personahty 

The Thackeray seen by the intimates of his home circle was 
a very different person from the Thackeray who figured m 
London society Perhaps Carlyle expresses most pungently the 
contrast between Thackeray’s mask and the face beneath it 
He wrote to Emerson in 1853 

Tliackefay is a big fellow, soul and body , of many gifts and qualities 

(particularly m the Hogarth Ime, with a dash of Sterne superadded), of enormous 
appetxte withal, and very uncertam and chaotic m all points except his outci 
breediTig, which is fixed enough and perfect, accordmg to the modem English 
style I rather dread explosions m his history A btg, fierce, weepmg, himgry 
man , not a strong one 

The testimony of Anthony Trollope, who also knew Thackera}'' 
both m societj'^ and at home, is to the same effect 

I regard him as one of the most tender-hearted human bemgs I evei knew, who. 
With an exaggerated contempt for the foibles of the world at large, would enter 
tarn an almost equally exaggerated sympathy with the joys and troubles of 
mdividuals around him 


The picture emerges of a restless, msecure man, who despite 
his outer poise and pohsh was permanently uneasy, permanently 
in need of leassurance 
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He found this reaasuranoe as we have seen in the oompanion 
ship of a Buooesaioii of women hi* mother his wife itrs 
Brookfield an(h during his last years his daughters Except 
for Mrs Carmiohael-Smyth, who was of a rather moro vigorous 
nature they aH had much the same oharsctor soft simple 
innocent and womanly Indeed Thackeray himself oocasionally 
noted hifl almost exclusive predfleotion for this feminine type 
In 1840 he wrote to his mother of a new acquamtance^ 

There U mihing eboot her but ennpUolty i & 1 Iflce this vttlef in women 

— perbapa too ^nn/'V, ttnder Tahdng your ledyibip ■ beftAg> end ceiing mdy for 
the be«ri.« 

Moments of mtimate communion with these women whom he 
loved made life worth living for Thackeray by enabling him 
to expreea ireely the feelingB and rosponsee that he rigidly sup 
pressed in hia dealings with the outside world Through them 
he made contact with what Arnold has described as The Buned 
Life 

Oialy — but thJj U rexo— 

TTh^ a beloved huid ta laid tn oms, 

Wheou Itded w4th tbe mh and j^aie 
Of the mtantttneble bom. 

Our eye* o«n in another i eyoe read clear 

'Whtt our wurid-deafen d ear 

Ii by the tonai of a lov'd voioe oaraM dy— 

A bolt ia ihot bade e o mew b are in our breavt 
And a loct puljM of feelixtn eUn again 
Tha eye eioki inward, and tbe ha^ Ura plain. 

And what -we mean, we aay and -what -we would, we know 
A man beoomea aware of ^ Ule a flow 
And heaxe iti winding tii Mni nir and be teca 
The meadow* -wbere it gUdea, the atm, the breaie-” 

Thaok^y s huried life had a signifioanoe for him beyond 
Buooeea and beyond art It gave him bis ultimate valuea 

m 

Nearly all of the weaknesees that this study has revealed m 
Thackeray s fictaon derived from the part of himm>1f that he kept 
inviolate from the world at large and shared only with a few 
mtimate* but so too did many of the strong pomta of hia novels 
By comparing the gam* and losses that resulted from hia domsion 
in Vamiy Fatr to abandon the rdatively objective realism of 
hiB earlier work, to accept as part of the noveb^ s reeponaibilrty 
the task of understanding sympathetically and of judging his 
principal oharaotera perhaps we can strike a balance with regard 
to this aspect of his fiction 
Q 
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We have seen how his loyalty to the “ originals ” of Amelia, 
of Mrs Pendemus, and of Colonel Newcome made it impossible 
for him to judge these characters with detachment and impar- 
tiahty He did not fail to teU the truth about such characters, 
but he constantly sought to apologize for them and to explam 
away their shortcommgs Hence the ambigmty in his presenta- 
tion of them, the sharp discrepancy between what they say and 
do and Thackeray’s estimate of them, which bothers modem 
readers 

We have seen also that an otheroase unsatisfactory world 
was redeemed for Thackeray by the simphcity, tenderness, 
and warmth of ajBfection that he found m the mtimates of his 
home circle Smce these quahties assuaged his msecunty and 
gave him the reassurance that his sensitive temperament 
demanded, he placed on them a valuation that seems excessive 
m an age whose serious hterature has made a fetish of tough- 
mmdedness D H Lawrence wrote, commenting upon Ernest 
Hemmgway’s first book of short stones 

It IS really honest And it explains a great deal of sentimentality lAlien a 
thmg has gone to hell inside you, your sentimentalism tries to pretend it hasn’t 
But Mr Hermngway is tlirough mth the sentimentalism -* 

We too hke to think that we are through with sentunentahsm , 
and m readmg Thackeray, who is not afraid of givmg himself 
away, who does not shield the vulnerable spots m his personahty 
by mamtauung a careful objectivity, we are sometimes made 
acutely uncomfortable 

Perhaps the head and front of Thackeray’s offendmg is precisely 
that he knows very well he is givmg himself away Like Sterne, 
he IS qmte aware of the sentimental element m his work “ 1 1 anlc 
myself among the spoomes,” he once confessed to ]\frs Brookfield 
“ Soffcheartedness seems to me better than anythmg Many 
passages m his books are m effect contmuations of private con- 
fessions to the women that he loved best They give us the 
Thackeray interne who was otherwise revealed only to his closest 
friends When beg innin g Pendenms he wrote to Mrs Brookfield 
about his mother 


I look at her character, and go down on my knees as it were wuth wonder and 
pity It 18 Mater Dolorosa, with a heart bleedmg with love Is not that a 
pretty phrase ? I wrote it yesterday m a book, wlulrt I was thinkmg about her 
— and have no shame somehow now m writmg thus sentimentally to all the 
pubhc , though there are very few people m the world to whom I would have 
the face to talk m this way tete a*tete To you I can because you are made of 
the same soft stuff 
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Ultimate confidence Aa the Manager of tlio Pcrfommnco 
Tliaolceray preservea for tho most jiart the fapado that Iio 
presented to the outside world Onco he ronohetl nn umlor 
standing with hia aiidlenco however sentimontnl passages began 
to multiply in hia atonea B> the time he wrote The I tryimans 
and Ph^p they had come to bo rtJgnrded almost as bw tmdo 
mark. Unhappily In hia later work those passages no longer 
Btettmied direoUy from oicporionco— -ho gave up Mrs Brookfield 
lu 1861 and no one ever quite filled tho place that she had 
occupied in his life — and they consequently came to seem 
fiactitioufl the expression of emotions that Tlmckomy still 
wanted to feel but no longer did fcol Buskin noted tlmt tho 
pathetic fallaoy causes uneasiness in descriptions of nature 
the moment the mind of the epoakor hccomoa cold ^ So it 
18 with the sentimental view that Thackeray takes farorerl 

eharactora 

One finds a hint of this tondonoy aa eaTl\ as chapter of 
Vaniiy F<ur, In which he deaorfbos the events leading to Amelia « 
deeiaon to give up little Georgoj Osborne to hia grandfather 
Thackeray wrote to Leigh Hunt— and it must bo granted that 
Dickens 8 Harold Skimpolo was well quahficd to pass on tho 
point — I ahoold like you to toll mo if there isn t a littlo 

deUcate flddle-pUylng In the last chapter of tho [irosont 
No XIV *■ Yet despite tho detached attitude towards liis 
pathetic effects that Thackeray a request imjiUos tho emotion 
mfomnng this chapter ImpreaBoa tho reader as authontlo enough 
Only after Thackeray 8 oharaotors ceased to be real to him did 
his pathetic effects come to Bcom contnred He had written 
to his moth^ in 1842 when prossuro of work forced him to leave 
hia children in Pans and return to London 

It WM pieo**nt thinking of Annto t [but) 'wboa I write to last it t 

• dMTM work — bfabbortng Jott u I mod to do whoo I left you to go to tcbool— 
not from any exo«a of iSiettoa filial or paternal aa I very well krww j but from 
aentliiHnt aa they coll It — tbo aituatioQ was petbetio ** 

It IS because they exploit such abstract pathos artsiug out of 
aituationa convenbon^y regarded as in tho abstract affecting 
rather than out of the invohromonta of Ms created oharcustera 
that certain passages in Thackeray s later fiction soom Inamoer© 
So much for the hazards to which Thaokoroy was exposed 
by hia deoiaiou In Vantiy Fair end Ms later books to Include 
m hifl fiction the people situatioas and emotions that meant 
most to him in his personal history We may tom now to the 
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Ma3's in A\]ncli Ins A\oik Man stiengthonod by tins losohc ' 
gieat usefulness to him uus to make his uaimth of feeling, Ins 
sense of human solidarity, an available resouico on vhich he 
could drau , and hence to enable him to exploic personal lelations 
uith a penetration that he uas unable to aclueve by other means 
Oscar Wilde’s dictiun that “ an ethical svmpatlu' in an artist 
IS an unpardonable mannerism of style is accepted by manv' 
respected modem novelists But for I'hackeia^ the ua} to 
undei standing uas through siunpatlu “ Since a novelist is a 
single person uitli one sensibility,” Virginia Woolf points out, 
“ the aspects of life in uliich he can believe uith conviction arc 
stiictty limited Thackeray partiall} surmounted tins limita- 
tion tlirough his intuitive sense of uhat vent on inside pcojile 
to whom he uas bound by close emotional tics B\’ drauing 
upon his “buried life,” by basing such cliaracteis as Amelia 
and Lad}' Castleuood upon those peisons uho humtinh meant 
eveij'thmg to him, ho uas able groath to extend his lange as 
a novelist In such portraits he pierced to the deeper levels 
of personality, ho shoued himself a novelist of character ns uoll 
as of manners And it is hoio, after all, that tiction makes its 
supremo appeal 

IV 

Even if it is gianted that this soit of intimate portraj'al is an 
essential of classic fiction, the further question lemains uhether 
certain of Thackeraj^’s poi traits are not spoiled b} an excess 
of the ver}' sjunpath}' that enabled him to conceive them at all 
]\'Ir E R Leans holds that the emotional sti esses uhich dnve 
Maggie Tulhver in The M%ll on the Floss 

involve confusions and immature valuations , they belong to a stage of do\clop- 
ment at ■winch the capacity to make some essential distinctions has not jot 
been arrived at — at •which the poised imporsonahtj' that is one of the conditions 
of bemg able to make them can’t bo achio\od There is nothing against George 
Eliot’s presentmg this immaturity with tender sj'mpathj , but wo ask, and ought 
to ask, of a great novelist somotlung more ‘ Sjunpatlij-^ and understanding ’ 
IS the common formula of praise, but understanding, in anj’ strict sense, is just 
what she doesn’t show To understand immaturity would bo to ‘ place ’ it, 
with howai'’er subtle an implication, by rolatmg it to mature experience ’’ 

The value of Thackeraj^’s portraits of Amelia or Colonel Newconie 
might be questioned on similar grounds, since Thackeray’s 
excessive praise of these characters pi events hmi from property 
presentmg them and hence reveals a comparable failure to 
achieve “ poised impel sonahty ” 

The data presented m this book should help to resolve such 
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doubta We have *eea that Thaokoroy a tomponuuent was 
80 senntivD aa to make it inipossiblo for him to live crs’on with 
those he loved best without firequent disagroenionta Ho was 
always acutely aware of what the authors of TAs Rtal CIuiTioltt 
describe as that measuring and crossing of weapons that takes 
place unwittingly and yet sinely in the consciousnow of cveryono 
who lives in the intimate connection with another His per 
vasive dissatisfaction with cortom ospocta of the originals of 
Amelia of hirs Pendennis and of Colonel Nowcomo dotorrainos 
the fashion in which thoy are portnv>cd and insonsiblj com 
mumoates itself to his readers despite his overt exaltation of 
these oharaoters Hence his portraits of such figures are shaped 
by a tacit judgment which is balanced and mature though his 
explicit ostimatcfl the moral epithots that ho appUes to those 
choraoteTB controlled aa they are by his emotional allogianoos 
sometimes contradict this tacit judgment Amelia itra Pen 
denniB and Golouol Nowcoroo are shown in the round dramati 
eshy thoy are completely presented evx>n if Thnekoray b formal 
evaluation does them only partial justice 
George Eliot says of The MtU on the Floss 

PrvT aottoa bov ods ot aMas sUribate* to me » dUtUlo for Tom [TuUfrer} ; 
M if h -wvn not my ree^l for Tom -whioh Infiaed iuelf Into my Ttetlor — « if 
be oould bsve rmp^ed Tom If I hed fw>t pointed him irilh n«pe^*^ 

SimOariy it Is Thackeray alone who can be rc^rdc^l as responsible 
for his readers awareness of discrepancies between text and 
commentary In his portraits of Amelia and Colonel Nowcomo 
Surely we should rocogniso that beside the creative power shown 
in these portraHs such dlBcrepancios pale into msignificanoo 
Piotion is not a&ald of complexity writes John Horsey, 
aa journalism is A journalist is not allowed to be confused 
he must hnow But it is not necosaanly a disadvantage to a 
novelist to be confused as a human being — providod he 

has disoiplme as a wnier '*• We may fieoly grant Thackeray s 
occasional confusion as a human being if wo remember that 
hla dismplmo as a writer rarely falters We have aeon how Shaw 
the most hostile and grudging of his critica had porforoo to admit 
this truth He exhausts all his feeble pathos in trymg to 
make you sorry for the death of Colonel Nowoome Shaw 
■'^Tote but he gives you the facta about him faithfully 

Thoee words xmdorlme the opposition of modem and Victorian 
estiiuates of human values and the inoompatlbflity of satirist 
of sentainent and sentimental Batnist They are also the tribute 
of one great master of reahty to another 
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1632) XI, SI 

^ Victor Hugo aBomaneio*, TTort# tCvohjmo* (I/mdon, 19J2-I033) tV 48 
** Of all Vlctonkn novelets tba BrontM have anSered moat fhnn theae aberra- 
tioua. See, for oxampift, Boaatnoad Longbridge, OAoriott* Bront#, ri B^ycAo/offwal 
Sladjf (Lobdop, 1610; and Vfa^nla Moore, TiU L{ft ond Sager DaotA tff EmUg 
Brontl (Londoii, 1635) 

* Mw Orawley Joe Sedlej and Major Peadeonlt, wboae prototypea can be 
Idoctlfled with equal p o a i t l Tpooi upon other evldoDoo 

* Henry Jemaa LtftaratoA 0 Banacn and Aaguaia Jdenod ed. B. P Beeaoo 

*« £<U<r»e/H«icr|r/offui ed, Percy Lubbook, 5 volaxoea (Londoix, 16S0) I 110 
Preface to Tke BpoQt qf Pojmton, TTeri* X, v 
■* Preface to DU rnfxeaa Oaaonaaaima, TTerie V ^tUL 

* O^idisi 163ft\ pp 

* Tka LeUtfa and PnvoU Papera ef ITtOKn’i ifoibepcoce Thoettray ed, Oordon 
N Bay 4 volttrooa (Cambridge Mawachmwtta, 1648-1646) H 7f2-T73 ThU 
edition wHl be cited bereaftar aa LetUra 

« Worta Xm^W6 
“ TTorfc# Xn, 670 

*» TFprta SHI. 494 j Latiera II 770-780 
« TFort* SV Ml 443 
“Zetrtrt IV 378. 

** The aame, HI, 448. 

Uazcoacript recoUeetiom of lady Bltehie 1684-1488. 

^LatUra 11.407 
•Zetfar# III.456 
“ Tbo aame, p. 438 
« WoTka ^ 767 

»* Pretajse to TXa Prfneeaa OaaaMoaaima, Worta V jd 


OHAPTEB TWO 

Haunay A Br^J Mraunr oj lha Xcta JJr Ttactrrmy (Edhaborfh, 

1864] p 5 

• ^uvpnta fa England (Now York, lO't) p 80 

• ^ Oainata Ckaetia, 0 Jatraaiy 1«W j and H, W B Moreois « The 
Hir^laee of Wmiam Makepeace Tbackerav Century JUoUm I (1618) 6 
I ahell not aa a role cite eoui ue for the factual parilcolan of my naneuva In thla 

^ material hi greater deUil In mv biography 

• TT^SxTV 00. 
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X^TI, 49’5 
® Tho snmo, p 654 
■ In U cc E 1//1C W^nkxc 

8 Soo John Forstor, The Life of Charlri Diel eiii, td T W T I^y (I^ondon, 
1928), pp 23-30 
® “ Gontlomon RnnKors ’ 

1“ EoA-?, Xm, 30 

Manuscript letter to Mrs llutlei, 10 ’ Tui\, 1820 

Quoted by Mnrin Knox, Mrs Cnrmirlmel bnnth’s sister, in 11 innnnsf ript 
letter to itirs Butler, 10 I'obriinr^ 1821 
Lctteri, II, 101 

11 “ Public Schools,” irorAs (London, 1861), p 186 

i-* Disrnob, Fiyinn Grey, Notch and Talct, od Philip CJiiodulIn, 12 \oliiinos 
(London, 1920-1927), I, 4 
18 Letters, I, 202 
1’ Tlie snmo, p 152 
18 The snmo, p 279 
18 Tho snmo, p 295-200 

88 Bichnrd Bodingfiold, “Recollections of I'hnckornv,” Ca^icUh MttQnzinc, 
11 (1870), 232 
=1 Letters, I, 311 

88 See Appendix A Shnuo Goncnlogj 

88 Richard Cannon, Hisloricnl Jiccord of the I n/hti/ srtenth Rcf/imcnt, or the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers (London, 1863) pp 96-90, J cclcsiastieal Records (]\ ills), 
Bengal, IV, 220-227, CommouMcnlth Rolntions Ollico 
81 Letters, I, 321 
8* Tho same, p 424 
88 Tho same, pp 303-304 
8’ Tho snmo, p 319 
88 Tho snmo, pp 318-310 
88 Soo chapters 25 to 28 
88 Letters, I, clxv 
81 Tho same, p 310 
88 Tho snmo, p 321 
88 Tho same, p 354 

81 Letters of Thomas Carli/le to hts Youngest Sister, od Charles To^vnsond 
Copoland (Boston, 1899), p 80 
88 Letters, I, 397 
88 IForA^, I, 299-300 

88 Manuscript lottor from Isabella Tliackoray to Mrs Carimchnol-Smj th, 
23 May 1839 
88 Letters, I, 394 
88 Tlio same, p 420 
18 Tlio same, p 407 
11 The same, p 402 
18 The same, p 403 
18 Tho same, p 407 
11 Tho same, p 483 
18 TForLs, XIV, 929 
1 ° Letters, II, 8 
18 Letters, I, 473 
18 The same, p 480 
18 Letters, n, 15 
88 The same, pp 30-31 
81 Letters, W, 140 
88 TForA^, XV, 602 
88 Letters, II, 440 

81 Letters to her Family, ed L Huxloy (London, 1924), p 171 
8' Letters, II, 193 



Tin: ttUKito izrt 


\z\ 


” La'i ironft on Tro’uWmj Horl« \ 3*7 

"XriJfr/ n U 

** The Mmc p. " 

*■ Ao ln£eTtn« Cnsm the fonotrtng tmtatk report'll l»y lUl Ul*' i " Mv 

fithiT once miU to toe wlym I WM » piri I \tnj ttwln t p^I lUrry LywWi 
jroo von t Iflt* It |Ctojra/AtmJ to Ths/'lcrrer Heel 13 

volamHi Lotjdon, ISOS-IBW l\ T3ud»l J The^ r«vir» v^U rttpl b»Tr»rt«' 
u BwTTopAicoI /ninrfwrtion* 

•* It iihiofiJd be no{o>l th»t the e*ht« In two form i Tf*f L^t r>J Harry 
tjrnfhn vhkh •pwtirj bi Frutrr^ iSoy^in* brtwrm wiwl IVir-mW 

15M } end T%4 S/fftmrt 9 / iJerry Lymt<m m «ueful rrem. ton of 1 VI ThAfk 
«*r« prunin;: of hl^ text to the Strmofn v«.< errTjwrJ^tT* In lit** InlefMl rf 
•ftmJe emudeterrey } bto Om pfeofnipellem that VO him to vrito tl^* hnok em 
nrocfaelearwlntheZ/tvi- onvhVhmyOuru kmt^fct'ronlmclyha^l Th*fV»nwv 
did not wpproTW the chen^n to title \\T»rn he Cnt mv pfoofof the iHnl rolumn 
of hl^ Jt/MrraiwfM fat vhi<*h Iho •pp<**ml ho toTnlrr»l ofhittniWuheTw, 

UrwdbufyeadFTWwt ** WTiv vet the tltl toll Lyndon *• I wmto it T 

Dom it not eppewr to the »tofju jvrte 1 (Frecmentery m*no*eTTpt Mtef) 

« JTorh Vi 389 See «1 m m *09 end SA3 

*• Berry dor^ here a rod* of port* Theeherwy meln^ him retTWKo ■ kirvi 
of pATodf of •ri*tocT«tlo «t*OiUrtI<, • rode of centtemenlnv^ rfi inHist to Dt hit 
own eherwcter ; morh u Drovniojt * Cellhwn l« m*ik< to rrrwte » Ood in )ii« <tw 7) 
irm^ IT* VM eonalent to hi* firm of wfonhip. Berry Mya of hi irwtn14toff 
p«lwT turned pfcra* to oW t eml 1 •* a men of honmit aiwI pnnripte 
VA 1 revdote to mtor {fSorLt IT *071 TIib rUny pode* lumvif on lietna 
tiny* r««djr <0 MtUf«ettoa in a do^L on ao oatmtettou* frre luUMleilnewt 
vith p«T*cu «nd irtfA*\*eei eosnbtoe»l vitH a nesleet of tli* Uim* of frtefwl 
end trUKrw*, on the j e' iwn p t pAjmeot of hi* ptmbtinp debt* {tlionch of no 
ctbm) And art An Almlate rorermeo for Urth aM nnk. Ulut 0*^ irmliilonAl 
trtita of the “ gmtWnAn " ATo vonh, ThAfkrmy fc*y* m rfferi n hovn liy tl» 
ehemetef of tb^ vho boAwi of them. 

*»B«> TTofir \1 33 1 •7(U'*-0 >09-311 

** ThAckjetAj ruptA f m 4 three PA»*Aiyw to Wi reM»km of I WO 

•‘TTofib tJ 310 

“TheAAme pp SBMll 
*Tbs»Aioo p 190. 

Seo Lttkrt IJ XVSl 

•* Yet ereo At thf* period the *rim tone of the nt«-el te«tetl Theeberwr * 
T<rw»f» of mduTAnen. IX'ben the book va* hltlo more 0>*n half fOTnpJet/<«l 
bo recBpUtoed (Itat It va* lywiB like * nIfiht'mAre on to* mfavL (ietfo-# 11 
N91 { And lu (toAl tnMAlroeal* veto written pIowIs & with MTwt dlflleultT " 
(ThoAAmo p IM) 


dlAPTFR TUBFF 

*Jn ” fofn Ooe Vertlen of the Novrll^t* Ile*pot«{bilUy ^«Mtu 

oy Direrr IJana* W\ (Lendont ThAltoymlBorietyoryteniturw, lOoOl 87-101 

* LeOtrt ir *8„ 

” You know you aw only a ptece of Amelk— My motlxr I* anollier half j 
my mar IHtle wue y m pcmr bmuroMp " (The Bame p 31W) 

The same p. 4A0 

•BooUttm 1 3 I 

* irori* XI 131-13 

’Tbemr^p 881 In tbe ISOt edltkm the phrmae b altered to AdearlltUe 
creAture ” (The aame p, 7) 

The aaine p, 84 

* Hie Mitne p 134 

*• The AAme p *ll 

” Ed. IVnfrW Ward (LoodoB 1013) pp, 101-10* 
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12 TForA^, XI, 320-321 
12 The same, p 360 
1^ The same, pp 371-372 
1® The same, p 383 
^^'Letters, II, 309 

1’ One IS ]?emmded of the very different pictures that Dickens drew of tlie 
young Mana Beadnell as Dora m David Copperfield and of the middle-aged Maria 
BeadneU as Flora Fmchmg m Ltttle Domt There is considerable evidence, it 
should be noted, that Thackeray modelled the Amelia of Vanity Fair's later 
chapters upon Mrs Brookfield qmte as much as upon Isabella In the early 
months of 1848 Thackeray was not yet profoundly attached to Mrs Brookfield, 
smce his mtimacy with her was just beg innin g See Letters, H, 394-396, 684 
“ Works, XI, 862-863 

^2 B[e perhaps yielded to pressure from his readers m this matter “ Mrs 
Liddell one day said, ‘ Oh, Mr Thackeray, you must let Dobbm marry Amelia ’ 

‘ Well,’ he replied, ‘ he shall , and when he has got her, he will not find her worth 
havmg ’ ” {Letters, II, 642) George Eliot’s comment concemmg Trollope’s 
Sir Harry Hotspur of Huniblethwaite applies equally to the conclusion of Thack- 
eray’s history of Dobbm and Ameha “ Men are very fond of glorifymg that 
sort of dog-like attachment,” she wrote (Cross, George Eliot's Life, HI, 128) 

“ It IS one thing to love because you falsely imagme goodness, — that belongs 
to the finest natures, — and another to go on lovmg when you have found out 
your mistake ” 

20 Letters, H, 423 

21 Works, XI, 878 

22 “ Vanity Fair — and Jane Eyre," LXXXTV (December, 1848), 169-160 
22 “ Vanity Fair," 12 August 1848, p 796 

21 “ Vanity Fair," 22 July 1848, p 709 

2® A statement m the mtroduction to the mterestmg edition of Vanity Fair 
published by Chivers at Bath m 1919 Whibley had been equally positive m 
William Makepeace Thackeray (London, 1903), p 96 “ There is little doubt,” 

he wrote, “ that Thackeray despised Ameha ” 

22 “ Mrs Rawdon Crawley,” XCV (June, 1911), 1022 
The Enjoyment of Literature, pp 118-119 

28 Works, XI, 2 

2* The Portrait of a Lady 

22 In My Good Books (London, 1943), pp 118, 121 

21 Works, m, 426 

22 Ecclesiastical Records, Bengal, W, 68, 124, 166, Commonwealth Relations 
Office 

28 Register of Bengal Cimlians, p 130, Commonwealth Relations Office 
2* The same 

2® Ecclesiastical Records {Wills), Bengal, 1801, number 28, Commonwealth 
Relations Office 

2® Ecclesiastical Records, Bengal, V, 366, Commonwealth Relations Office 
22 Ecclesiastical Records {Wills), Bengal, 1806, number 67, Commonwealth 
Relations Office 

28 Ecclesiastical Records, Bengal, VH, 199, Commonwealth Relations Office 
22 Major Y C P Hodson, The Officers of the Bengal Army, 4 volumes (London, 
1927-1947) 

*2 Ecclesiastical Records, Bengal, V, 96 , VDI, 40 , Ecclesiastical Records 
{Wills), Bengal, 1819, pp 866-872 , Commonwealth Relations Office 
Calcutta Gazette, 12 February 1807, supplement, p 2 
Hodson, Bengal Army 

■*2 Ecclesiastical Records {Wills), Bengal, 1819, pp 866—872, Commonwealth 
Relations Office , manuscript letter from Mrs Carmichael Smyth to Mrs Butler, 
3 February 1820 

Manuscript letters from Maria Knov to Mrs Butler, 9 October 1821 and 
1 February 1822 
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41 iiamacript letter S6 Atigu*t 18*0 

4* Uamaoript fiunily letter* of the eighteen twenoee, 

*^Ltttsrt I,J73 
4 The Hune p, 280 
•The iaiDe, p 200 
*• The •omo p 488. 

The eame, p 466 
“ TTonte 111,415 

•• BioffTopfiiail IntTDdxteiionM I xrvli 

• The eejne p xxvilL 

•* Undeted meniwcript letter 

• Letten 11 S09 
»4The«*me,pp 8J8-824 

• Tfcrii XI, lOS 
■ The •ame, p. 1-8 

• There !• caio lapse from tin* deteohment (The hum p, 164) 

“ Ihi* pMnge mart have been wrlttea <rt preolaely the time wben Mr*. Bntler 
vra* ' n ■ VJ |l I'l^g to Pari* to die, ThHolnaray cud not have tt© heart to ccmt l nce 
hi* porfamrt of ill* Crawley after hi* grandmother a death. 

«*lVorifca XI 417 

« R. B Ramebothain, The Editor • Note Book, BuffaJ Port tmd PrtatTU, 
y.V.YT V (1&*»7) 144-145 Thom fa no real dfaeappanoy b e tw een Beveridge* 
tortfroony a* recorded hare and a* reoorded by 0, W Gnmer The Editor • 
Note Bo^ Bendpol Port and PtmhU, XXH (IWl) 187 where BcFvnndge deaile* 
that lieeii^ Bhawe huneelf waa the original of Job Sedley Lord Beveridge 
jnfiTTrt^ TTLw (n a fa tter of 17 Noveniber KtlB ^lat there i* no frzrther evidence 
beermg Tipan the point In hie Camlly p^pera. 

• See abore, p 18 

“LadyHhcl^ Tbe Boyhood of Thaokaray Aiial Nteiofo* SVn (1889) 

105 

' H. T Fnnaep Oanarol lUffvler of tk* Bon Me JSort Jftdto Company # CtrH 
S*rcortti oftAa Srnpol Eat^si^iafunant from 1790 to 1S48 (Calccrtta, 1844) p SS9 
The itne, 

*' BefftaUr of Ban^ OivUiana p 1701 Commcarwealtb Halation* Office, 

• Umla Low Fify Taara vniS J<An Oompany (London, IM8) pp l&O-JOO 
Ufa* Low makra Qeorge write gambles rado. 

• Tbe Bsme p 1(19 

41 Gerald Hitehre^ TA* BUdoat in India (London, 1 0*0) p 90 
” Low Taora vitM John Gomponir p 290 

4* The Hijne, 290-*91 
' Tbe *©£06 p 291 
Tbe aame, p. 298 

* The >anie p 294. 

44Tbonme,p 

4* The same, p. 297 
4*Tbe*ame,p 801 

• Tbe Hune p. 806 

Stephen WheeJar ^nfiaJa of tio Onan/al dab (London, 16SS) 

p 147 

»• Lattera II, 173 
•* The aome, p, 146. 

* In the Pciprter cd Bencinl Ctvdtan* p 1701 Commcmwealth RelaUan* Office 
hfa death fa recorded a* having ooc miri cn 4 Oeteber 1844. AdminfatratHn 
of hi* good* and c h a t t el * w** granted to BmQy Anne Dick, wife of William Pfamiiui 
I}{ck,nBxiofkfn,on 18 Cotober 1844 (A<frn4Mitralton* 1844, number 76 Samerset 
Hoxtae) 

** oWeld Rhdile (PdcAIw in India p 98) write* that George committed 
mikido in Pari* in 1844. 3[y ftthar had to break tho new* to tl» Irvin**.” 
Smco I Ijbvo not •ncceodod m finding anj printed account of Ooorgo ■ i 
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have proforrod to follovr Indian records in locating tho place of its occurronco at 
Genova 

His property was sivom imdor £800 m 1844 and rcsnom tlio following 
year imdor £000 (Admtutslrations, 1844, number 70, Somerset House) 

8’ irorA^, XI, 27 
88 Tlio same, p 28 
8® Tlio same, p 876 

Tho same, p 877 Tho crimes of Burke and Tliurlell need no gloss, but it 
may not bo superfluous to point out that Thackeray himself celebrated the 
exploits of Cathorino Hayes both in a storj' and in a ballad (U’or/ t. III, ”1-187 , 
VII, 102-105) 

** Tins parallel between fiction and life gi\os rise to an intorestuig speculation 
Wo ha\o soon that most of George’s money (like Jos’s) had disappeared at tho 
time of his death Was there a Bockj in his life siphoning it off, and did Thackoraj 
know about her ’ 


CHAPTER FOUR 

1 Works, XII, XXXV 
- Tho same 

8 Xathamel Wright Stophonson, The Spiritual Drama t/i the Life of Thackeray 
(London, 1913) 

® The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, od F G Ken} on, two \olumos 
(London, 1898), I, 401 

8 See Essays by Dners Hands, XXV, 94-9G 
® Letters, II, 634 
’ The same, pp 638-639 

8 Views and Reviews, od Lo Roy Phillips (Boston, 1908), p 233 Phillips’ 
text roads “ tho pamter itself ” 

8 Letters, 11, 467 
^8 See above, p 14 

I owe this significant detail to Professor Ennis 

Lady Ritchie, Chapters from Some Unwritten Memoirs (London, 1894), p 15 
” Letters, TV, 378 

Richarf Bodmgfield, Cassell's Magazine, H, 12 
^8 Letters, TL, 606 
Chapters, p 16 
Letters, II, 606 

88 Jolm Forster, The Life of Charles Dickens, od J W T Loj (London, 1928), 
p 666 See chapter twenty of David Coppcrfield 
8® Manuscript letter 
*® Letters, H, 625 
®8 Tlie same, p 207 

Biographical Introductions, ViU, xxx\ n 
8® Cassell’s Magazine, H, 136 
Letters, HI, 12-13 

88 Manuscript letter of 19 July 1856, partially prmted m Letters, IV, 440 
8® Lady Ritchie’s manuscript Reminiscences of 1878 

8® Tennyson described Pendennis to Edward FitzGerald {Letters and Literary 
Remains, ed W A Wright, 7 volumes, London, 1902—1903, I, 280-281) as 
“ qmte delicious , it seemed to him so mature " 

88 On this pomt see Stephen Gwynn’s preface to Pendennis, tliree -volumes 
(London, 1900), I, xi 
•» Works, Xn, 13 
8® The same, p 18 
88 The same, p 183 
88 Tile same, p 6 
88 The same, p 987 
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* Tb* p 18 See al»Q pp *5 flS8 041-Wt 735-757 
u Tb® tame p 618 
** Se® belcnr pp 9S-65 
«» Ltttrrt H, Ml 

llMwacplpt krter 6 July 1856 Thb jwaaage ha# boon printed In my 
rrtlofe K<nr IJAt on 'Hiaokemy London Sttmia}/ Tima J9lIaylW0 
■Sooi-^trrTn MO-Ml 

*• Pertapa ilia Druiy At any rate Brookfield wrote to hi* wife In Yellow 
pliah on t7 Augoit 1847 la nrather 1* now jelfo* of dniry 4 

•he b to BOW to the write abowt under aum ndflda* pretax or other ( M anuwiript 
letter V. 

« iTwfa Xn. 7S0-731 

“ TTk •erne pp, 7M-786 Lady Ritohie write* : I o*a remember tbo 

momlDS Holon oi^ Uy fother wa* in hi* atoi^ In Yoon^ Street, nttina at 
the at whleh lu wrote Ik atood in the iniddle of the room, and he used to 
alt the door I waa going into the room but he motioned me away 

An boor afterwards he into oar aoboolroom, half le nghtng and half-aahamed, 
and to ns I I do nxit know what Jamea ean have thon^t of me when be 
came in with the tax-gatherer |nst after yon left, and fcnmd me blubbering 
ov er Helen Fendennls a death. [Biograp/tiail Intritiuetums II, xxxix) 

"Xrftfcrt m, 13 

“ Thackeray and hi* Female Oharioter*,” EngiitJaeoman » Domtsttc 
Maoaxin^'SS VIH (1854) 1« 

** go George OrweU drirea home an *aim'l>ciTt that Agnea Wlekfield i* the moat 
dlMgreeahle of ZHokeoa • herotnea by remarking ** AgM la the reel leoleaa 

aag^ of Vktorisn romance, abnoat aa bad a* 'n^keray’a Lanra {Ordeal 
E^a^fs London, 1M6 p 54) 

Tk* o/ W<*«twr*, p. 116 


GHAPTBR PITB 

^ TFdltam JLfofctpaaos TAoetsroy (London, 1603) p 1-45 
The aamojp IM 

• Workj Xlt 64. 

• So I interpret the phrase thoogh It eoold oonoeivably refer simply to the 
Ua)or a WelUngtcnian noae Tbs tame, p. 465. 

• Tbo mme, p 61. 

• The same p. 104. 

' The same, p 115 

The *5100, p 109 
The nme, pp 461-45.. 

• Tbo aam, pp. 1, 17 

u The llarqoeaa of Steyne ’Wenbam, and Wagg la Thaokerayan term*. Tbo 
•ame^pp Ml-555 and elaewhera, 
u Tw aame, p 670 
“ The Bune, pp '06-210 

' In the Genealogioal Office Ihiblin Oaatla there ii a pedigree of the Shews 
of Bu lh a J ^ whkh earriea the line back to Edward IL The relation of 
this famfly to the G*Iway Shawea U not clear Under the date 22 February 
1810 Lt, CoL Merrick Bhawe has noted open this docninent The shove is a 
Troe Oopy of an antlent pedlgrae on Pawhment now in the pnnrilnn of Mrs. 
Anna Shawe now wife of (Roger) Jones of DoDanatown In Cor of Meath 

Eaqe and of Mrs, Sydney Shaw now wilbof the Honble Matthew Plnnket which 

two ladiea are the darters and oohelra of Cokmel Henry Shawe late of the 
Eleventh Regunt. of Foot." See AppeuBx. A Shawe Genoalogv 
> Add, iln 13 767 IbUo 172 BntWi Uaawm, 

The mne, folks 85-88. 
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W 0 27/748, folio 52A, Piiblif Rof oid fXlii o Tii lhn sl(il<'inont of hoi\ k <!■> 
.Sha-we writes tliat ho “Raised men foi mi Einorgoiioj' Sept 1782 in llio lirsl 
Connaught Rogt of Fencibles cV served ono yoni in Ireland ’’ .Since ho Mas not 
yet of age in May of 1789, he ennnot }ia\o heon inoie than fouitoon at the time 
of this exploit 

Add Mss 13,707, folios 1-2, Biitish Musoiiiii 
The same, folio 6 
The same, folio 8 

F A Hayden, Historical Becord of (he IGlh “ Il'indoitan ” Itcquncut (Luhfield, 
1908), pp 0-16, 202 , W O 27/748, folio 62A, Public Record OfTico 
-- Add Mss 13, 707, folio 44, British Miisoiini 
Hayden, Historical Itecord, p 202 
Add Mss 13, 707, folios 10-12, British IMiiseuin 
Tlio same, folio 13 
Tlio same, folio 18 
Tlie same, folio 33 
Tlie same, folios 40-41 
Tlie same, folio 44 
The same, folios 86-88 
Tlio same, folios 115-117 
Add Mss 13,781, folio 49, British Museum 

Dianes and Correspondence of the liujht Hon Geor<ic Bose, ad L V Hareourl, 
2 volumes (London, 1800), II, 106 

Add Mss 13,781, folios 78-80, British Museum 

Histoncal Manuscripts Commission, Beport on the Maniiicnpts of J B 
Fortescuc, Esq , preserved at Dropmore, 9 %olumes (London, 1892-1916), IV, 474 
Add Mss 13,781, folio 43, British Museum 
The same, folio 09 

Add Mss 37,281, folio 297, British Museum 
^ Add Mss 13,707, folio 113, British Museum 
« Add Mss 13,781, folio 7, British Museum 
The same, folios 9-10 
The same, folio 104 
The same, folio 47 
The same 

Supplementry Desjiatches, ed by his son, 17 \olumos (London, 1878-1872) 
V, 318 

The Crokei Papers, ed Loms J Tennings, 3 volumes, (London, 1887), I, 337 
■*’ The same 

Despatehes, ed Colonel Gurwood, 12 volumes (London, 1834-1838), HI, 
700-701 A large volume of Shawo’s letters to Wollmgton sun nos among 
the Wellesley Papers {Add Mss 13,778, Biitish IMusoum) , and some of the 
Duke’s replies are pnnted m lus Despatches 

Add Mss 13,767, folio 62, British Museum 
“ Tlie same, folio 114 
The same, folio 88 

W O 27 /748, folio 62A, Public Record Office 
Dianes of George Rose, II, 166 

The Creevey Papers, ed Sir Herbert Maxwell 2 volumes (London, 1904), 
I, 89-90, 118 

Add Mss 13,767, paastni, British Museum 

On 16 August 1809 Shawe sent a long letter to Sydenham from “Before 
Fluslimg ” descnbmg the fightmg {Add Mss 37,287, folio Iff , British Museum) 
Hayden, Htstoncal Record, pp 76-79 
W O 27/748, foho 62A, Pubhc Record Office 
Wellington, Supplementary Despatches, AHI, 266 
The same, VH, 279 

Dublin Evening Packet, 11 Nov^ember 1843 
Welhngton, Supplementary Despatches, X, 19 
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•*AdJ l/ii 37^10 folkrt 107-108 37»313 folio 3 It llntlh Mu-h-iii i 

*^Jd3 Mu 38,2IL. folio 323, British Mawtun 

* Royal Kaltndor 1820 aad 1833 

•• ■\\etlinf[too SuppUmmiarg Dttpatfhf-* MIS 
Cnttr Papm I 10^ 

"Robert Botilero Pearc®, Memtnn at*d Corrupondax* oj the m<wi AoWt 
Rld^ard Marqutu WetUetej 3 \'olttn>e« {London 1840) III 37l>-3fll 

“loformatfoo Jdndl} prorldwl from tb® oirhlrr^ nf thf^ rjulx )jy thoir 
proMnt ■ecrotarift. 

» TTorb Xn • 

” Add, Mu 37,310 folio 167 BHtUh Miuaain 

Jlf« 37413, folkrt3.1-3** Brillnh MiivTun, 

^ Add, Mu 37410 foUo 140 DrltUh 3tineom, 

TA* Cnerry i^pen I 1*3 1*0 It omrt bo pranfwl that CWwej- at «Jil< 
nnlod wna bitterly hoetne to Welloaloy and Ibe^fom an orurllabte wlttM'"*. 
uVo yean later Ltuiy Holland cnllod him a ** mli^kn’oa* toad " be«ciHj^ of hl< 
Jokea about the Marqw>a». But Creeroy a ropotia are borne out in TAc Fanngton 
Diary Jamea Qrelg 8 X'otamea, London 1023 10'*81 under 6 Vprll IHtl 
■w b ere Thomaa Lawrmro epeaka of Welknloy a ** haring rmned hU fortune 
by hb exceanra orpenaei cn wetmen.” 

Add, Mu 37410 fohoa 163-1 &4 BritUh Mav«am. 

•,<4dd Jf«i 3740s folio 241 BritUh MuMum. 

"BeelVarte IPrSealry HI 370-386. 

" Add, Mu 39405 folio 3^ Britbh Jtuaeum. 

" The aame 

" See TM l(<{7crlry Roprrv 2 Tolomea (London 10)4), 11 )&7 161 103-100; 
Leant ef Oearyt IV ed. A. Aaplnall, 3 Tolomea (Camhriilgt* 1938) III *87- 98 ; 
Add, Mu 37401. folkM 141 300 310 Dritlah Muwum. On Canning a death 
Sbairu wrote to 8lr WQliam Knighton t Homble an Indhidoal at 1 am I frel 
thelcH of I migbt almoat pmtitne toaay a Oieod— who alwar* treated me with 
a degree of kindaew A condfceeabn which I can never forprt (LeUtrt 0/ 
Otomir m 283) 

"Pearce, ITeCwIfjr HI 883-380 

"Add, Mu 37413 foUor 13-19, British 31awnm. 

"Leatr*<tfa«ofgtIV IIL 151-15 

•* The Crtevey Paperr IT 63 

"Add, Mu 37411 folk) 06 British 3Tuaeum. 

" Creetey t Lift artd Timu od John Gore (Loodon 1931) Tip. 374-375 
TAs dnevey Papert II 3*8 

* Tho ttioe. It, 267 
** The ouae. 

*• WtBuiey Powrs U JM 

•* Add. Mu 3^413 folio 00 British Uoamm. 

" BoyU a Court Quidt for January 1846 p 682. 

"LaUera I 306. 

The same, p 308. 

** Thfl nuno pp. 307 431 439 

* ITie same, p 397 

• The aame p. 411 

"Add, Mu ^413 foUoa 18-10 British llaaoum 
** LeOara 11 21 

^ Add Mu 13 707 folio 111 Britbh Huaeum. 

*" LatUn n 73-70 

^ Add Mu 37416 folio 149 , BritUh Moaoum 

*• The aame peper nioted a brief obituary cotioe toxir daya later t “ Chlonel 
Meyriek Shaw [sl^ whoee lamented death wo recently recordod waa a man of 
gTMt ta len ta, buaineaalike habtta, and auavlty of manner Ho was tong honoured 
with the fri end s h ip of the I>oke of kork •"ft the Uarqoeas Welieeioy on tho 
ataff of both of whom be aerved at dtlfecent perloda, at the Horae Qoarda, na 
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under secretary and pri\alo aecrete 
ship of India, and Vico Royalt> of 
distinction are placed m inoumiiip 
Trench families of Galway, and to J 
ment to the peerage ho so 7oaloui 
wished to see placo<l m the enjo 
Mr Fitrpatnck was presumably ^ 
the first Earl of Upper Ossorj 1 
his death in 1818, but Mr Fitzpat 
Ossory m 1869 

IForA^, XII, 995 
1“® The same, p 91 
1®* Not that Thackera> was Bla\ i 
of Major Pondonnis JIuch obsor\ a 
' Shawo wont into the making of t 
as iMth Becky Sharp, is to Ixi atcc 
embodied certain aspects of his ou 
through life as a gentleman,” ho to 
Major Pondonnis jou hn\o hit it 
Lady Ashburton, “ because it was 
only alxiut Lords and great people i 
w II orks, XII, 517 
1®* The same, p 1001 
^®® The same, p 655 
1*® Partial Poi traits (London, 188 
For a further do\ olopment of 
The same, p 906 
11* The same, p 91 
111 The same, p 109 
11- The same, p 102 
11* The same, p 203 
11* The same, p 569 
11® The same, pp 465, 456, 893 
ii» Very occasionallj , as if suddt 
cover design of his monthly part 
embodiment of the selfish worldhnt 
passages, it must bo granted, Tht 
with that which ho adopts towardr 
example. Works, XII, 686-586 


CH 

I Letters, II, 685-686 

* 21 December 1860, pp 929-93( 

* Yesterdays with Authors (Bostof 

* 6 November 1852, pp 1199-12 

* “ Mr Thackeray’s Now Novel, 

* Letters, II, 736 

* See above, pp 53-64 

* See particularly I, xcv— c 

* The Fable of the Bees, ed F B 
1® Letters, II, 277 

II Brographxcal Introductions, II, 
1* Manuscript letter to William 3 
1* Manusenpt letter to Jane Oct 
1* The Rev W Tuckwell, A IF 
1* Quoted by Lord Lyttleton m 

W S Brookfield, ed by Mrs Broc 
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» Tht OrtvUU M*moir* 1114-lWO «d Lyttoa Strtctwv imd Rogw Fulfonl 
8 Totanw* (Loodoo, 1838 ) 

MMmtoripi le««r to Wjnkra Haory Brookfield 31 JqI> IB50 
t'LcfMrt n.3S0. 

B Tlta Mina, DI IBS 
SSR 

nilann*criptktt«r to Wnii»mH«or 7 BroekfloJd, IS October 1848. 

** InibnnAnoo « 7 »iTTmTm!i«* t^ to tno liy Mn. Richard Fullw RitcUo a 


a Uamnortpt lottar 30 Daoember 1848. 

»« itantitg T^ Soptamber 1851 
» UuxTucr^ Wttar IS Ootoborl848 
•*Lta*rt U 475-470 
*iTb8ttn»,IV 431 
** UanoKript l«it«r 38 AprQlStQ 

* ilamiaerlpt Vrtt*r 3M«7l840 

* Thackeray teeott to hava tfaoogiu that Brookfield wm* lelj^tdo; lllu e aj. la 
Wm. really unwell at Southton t” be taqoipod of Mr* Brookfield {LtU^r* n 08) 

** Fnxm* BrooidVetd, Th4 Oambnd^ ApotHe* (Loodocv, 1600) p S75 
"Latun IV 431 
*» The •ame, p, 430 

** ManORTfpt letter September 1801 partially printed In Lft^rrv Z\ 431*432 
** ManuKnpt letter 20 Beptamber 1851 

** ** 1 wrote a bit yeaterdar that waa fpdte Batanlc be noiea In tbe ■ame 
letter ** azud ngad about with a dreadiul palety ” Thackeray 1* appataoUy 
lebrring bare to the final paragraph of the Prolonie i I look Into my heart 
and think that I am a* good a* mr uird Mayor and know I am aa bad a* T y bw n 
Jack. <3ico toe a ebata aad red gown and a podding before ae^ and I eould 
play the part of aldannaa very weU, and •entcneo Jack after dmner Suure 
ma, keep me Cram book* aad mawat pemlo, edocate me to lore dJoe^ gin and 
pleaaqre, and put toe on Hoonalow BeaUi. with a pom before me and 1 will 
taka {t. Ana I ahall be deeerredly hang^ aay you. wlahing to put an end 
to thl* proaiae I don t aay no 1 can t bat ■oocpi world aa 1 find K In 
ehtdlng a roprs eod, u kaiff aa U b In faablon.” (IrprH XTI 10} 

Laatrt H, 301 

** The Kama, IV 432, oorreeted from the raanoaorlpt. 

* (ToIm end Ale (New York, 1835) pp. 306-300 
^ jMUrt II, 815 

“ The theme Is one to whl^ Thaokerar ratuma In rarioua pafwagwi of Book 
On*. See TTerb Xm, 74-70, 93-68 1I((-180 130-187 
® The same, p. 110. 

« The sama, p. 60. 

«Tbo*ama,pp 60-67 
*• The •ame, p. 117 
' The •azae,p. 116 
*^ThB*aiDo,p 120 
** The •ame, pp. 83-87 
*• See the aame pp, 76-70 
••iWtw* IH,248, 

TTork* Xm, 138. 

** The MOtei, p. 131. 

*• The ■ame, p. 168. 

»* The aame pm 107-108 
** Mamae ^ l etter Saptember 1851 

* Weria X I 1 1 171. There an piaaage* tn Uiia pan of tbo novel wbloi form 
a direct rather than a dramatio eomisetitaay co Thaokaray’a state of mti*nl efter 
laahreak with Mrs. Broo kfi eld. 'Hi* refieotiooa on p. 101 foe example, are 
enenr Inspired by hb longing for a rooewal of the that she 

gave hfm 

10 
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Tlie same, p 173. 

Manuscript letter, 14 Fobr\inry 1866 
Woas, Xm, 213-214 
Letters, n, 470 
IForA^, xm, 463 
'** Letters, m, 391 

Rossetti, The House of Life, sonnet XGVII 
Essays (London, 1882), p 258 

Jolm Taylor Brown, Dr Tohu Broiun (Edinbuigh, 1903), pp 96-97 
Letters, II, 646 
The same, p 660 
The same, p 813 
«“ Works, Xn, 601, 632 
Letters, II, 662 
JForLs, XTT, xxxvu 
The same, p xxxvi 

Notes on Novelists (London, 1914), pp 256-267 
Manuscript letter, June 1860 
“ Notes on Writmg a Novel,” Orton, II (1946), 21 
Manuscript letter to Miss Perry, 7 December 1862 
Appreciations (London, 1889), p 108 

Oollected Essays and Papets, 4 volumes (London, 1923) III, 50 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

^ Manuscript letter to Mis Elliot and M[ibs Perry of 13-16 Jul}' 1863, partially 
published m Letters, TV, 436 

- Manuscript letter to Mrs Elliot and Miss Perry of 28 July 1853 

® Letters, m, 287 

■* The same, p 294 

® “ English Novelists,” The Romance of English Literature, od W J Tiuner 
<N6 w York, 1944), p 260 

® Manuscript letter, 8 July 1866 

’ The information ooncernmg the Carmichael-Smyths which follows is drawn 
ohiefly from Mr Evelyn Carmichael’s article “ Carmichael, Earl of Hyndford ” 
an Sir James Balfour Paul, The Scots Peerage, 9 volumes (Edmburgh, 1904r-1914), 
rV, 668-673, and from Mr Camuchaol’s archives at Bemngton Hall, Shrewsbury 
There are articles on Dr James Carmichael-Smyth and Sir James Cannichael- 
Smyth m the Dictionary of National Biography 

® Mr Camuchael has a transcript of this circular 

” One of these publications, issued m 1830, is m the Bntish Museum Mr 
Camuchael has another, dated the same year, the title of which reads An 
appeal to the King's most excellent Majesty, and to the British nation, by William 
Oarmichael-Smyth, Esq thirteen years one of the Paymasters of Excheqtter-BiRs , 
from which office he was removed on the llfA of June 1824, by the arbitrary, unjust, 
inhuman, and illegal FIAT of the late Earl of Liverpool, Lord Viscount Qodench, 
and Lord Lowther , three of the then Lords Commissioners of his Majesty's Treasury 
not only without any investigation of his conduct, but even without being made 
acquainted with the crimes or offence with which he was charged and now denied 
JUSTICE by THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
In Mr Camuchaors manuscript family book 

The data concerning Major Camuchael Smyth’s mihtary career wluoh 
follow are drawn from Major Hodson, Officers of the Bengal Army, TV, 142—143 , 
-lohn Phihppart, The East India Military Calendar, 3 volumes (London, 1823- 
1826), n, 337-340 , and Colonel H M Yibart, Addiscombe , Its Heroes and 
Men of Note (Westminster, 1894), jip 67—62 
Letters, I, oxu-cxiii 
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u EaUtiatikal Eccordt Bengal OommoowflAHh Relatktna OIBc<> 
ll*in»cript letter 4Octoterl8*0 
^ MictiacHpt letter M Docomlwr IS-I 
** llanm*crfpt letter to lln. Batfer J6 October 18^1 
llMiu*crfpt letter from Mr*. Carmtchnal-fimyth to Mr*. Batler Ifl Fcbroerj 

IWl 

Itanwrjpt letter to Mr*. Boiler 4 October 18*0 
® Mtnoacript letter to Mr*. Kruz, S3 Docombcr 18 1 
•Letter* H 334 

« See PrPrterita, TTorZ* XXXV 107 
•iXter* U 37 

• MtBTtfcript letter 6 De c ember ISM 

•* Ledy Ritchie * nm ni war lpt BerntnUctnett of 1878. 

** Jli** Wnitamton * Z>irogattcn» (Loiidoo )89 ) pjx ISO-151 
OJtapttre from Some TJtnrrUlm Jfefl*eir* |m 16-16, 18-Sl 
"letter* IT 731. 

■•The**iae,p, 38. 

• The wroe, p. 63 Soe al*o op. 300 7C*-7M, 

• Meotaeri^ letter 0 Decern dot 1866. 

“Xrtto* IV S8, 

" The ctmtribtrtlon of lUjor CkrTnfch*eJ.Sfnyth • brother Oener*) Chariee 


CuTQkbMl, *ru ^ileOT to provide Tb*cker*T >rith a model for Colonel Newrome * 
•ppMronee end manner oMreet. Boo Lettm I\ 106. 

• The tame, p, 67 
**TbeaarDe,p 106 
« TTeri* X3XV tt. 

*• Work* XIV 36, 

" Tbeaame, p. 10 
MTIwMaa pp. 11-lS. 

■ The aame, pp, 13-U 
•Tbacame p. 185. 

^LotUrt rn.541 
“ The ■atne p, 350 

** ■Btopro p lfccil ItUrodttetions VITI nxrt-ZxxvtL 
** Worir XIV 8M 
** The aanae, p 836. 

**TbeMme,pp 030-030 
The aame, pp. 86-^7 
* Tbe nine pp 063-063. 

• BalntatniTT A OonMtraiion of TJutehtrof p. 310 

• TFori* XIV 1007 

'i Jazmaiy 186{l^p.03 
» 6 Asgtal 1856. 

Duff}' Afsr Life in IVo HtmicpAem S Tohime* (London, 

^Lotun m, 401-166. 

** TTm aame, IV 380 

Some Gentleman In Fiction (1888) IForb XII 3 1. 

** TTflKam ilai*p«ac» Tho eia roy p SOU 
« Trio (London, 1038) p 36, 

•Quoted bTH«r7-A.Be«»,TA#<7cwoMe<fe*rf Tfit* (NowHav^, 1030) p, 101 
without notation of •onree. “ Mr Shaw aay* the qootatlon i» antbentlo,” writ« 
^ •ecretary Mr F B. Lowonetein. In a comimmlcaUon of 6 Jane 1010 j ** bet 
bo eannot tell yon wharo It occur*.'’ 

" Ti* QvfiUMMtnc* cf Iboenism^ Work* XIX, 116, 

" Ed. Br«ijbcd AHm Booth (Bvlobj ^d Lo, AuaoJo^ HU7) p. «U 
Profeawr Booth preaerre* TroUope** >peding. 

105 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

1 Letters, III, 415 
® Tho samo, p 114 
® The seme, p 100 
* Tlio same, p 254 

® Hnnnny, A Bncf Mctnoir of the Tjote Mr Thnehernu (Edinburgh, 1801), p 10 
« irorls, XV, 28 
Autohiography, pp 201—205 
8 TforLi, XVI, 58 

8 Joaffroson, A Book of Recollections, 2 volumo^i (London, 1804), I, 305 
JO Letters, 271 

JJ Worls, X\HI, 25G Compnro Tlmckoraj’H earlier trcalinent of the name 
themo quoted abo\ o, p 11 
18 Tho same, XIV, 1000 
10 Tho aamc, XVIT, CIO 

I'l “ Sterno and Tlmckorav,” Worl s, TI, 180-187 

1® Letters, I, 302 

1* Tho eatno, p 153 

18 Tho same, p 454 

18 TTorLj, XVII, 010 

18 Tlio same, XII, 588 

88 The Correspondence of Thomas Carh/Ic and Ralph Waldo Bmerson, od C E 
Norton, 2 volumes (London, 1883), II, 220-230 
81 Antohiographij, p 155 
88 Letters, I, 400 

88 Poems Second Senes (London, 1855), pp 188-189 

8* Re\now of In Our Time, reprinted in tho Viking Portable Lawrence, od 
Diana Trilling (Now York, 1947), p 045 
8® Letters 

88 Tho same, IV, 419 
*8 Modem Painters, Works, V, 210 
88 Letters, H, 347 
88 The same, p 63 

88 The Picture of Dorian Cray, Worl s, twoho volumes (Now York, 1927), IV, 0 
81 Honco his denunciation of j\Imc Boiary, after what must ha\o boon n most 
impercoptivo and inadequate reading of tho no\cl “Tho book is bad 
It IS a heartless, coldbloodod study of tho downfall and degradation of a woman ” 
(H Sutherland Edwards, Personal I?ccoWcc/ions, London, 1900, p 30) 

8® The Common Reader First Senes 

88 The Qreal Tradition, p 42 

8< Cross, Qeorge Eliot's Life, II, 295-290 

8® “ The Novel of Contemporary History,” Atlantic Monthly, CLXXXIA'^ 
(November, 1949), 82 
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